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EXPLANATORY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  announced  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  the  hope  was  at  the  same  time  expressed 
that  it  would  be  resumed  and  carried  forward  at  some  future 
day.  This  hope  has  found  its  realization,  even  sooner  than  we 
expected,  and  in  a  manner  altogether  more  satisfactory. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  go  into  detail  in  regard 
to  the  resumption  and  reconstruction  of  the  Annals.  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  lately  held  at  New 
York,  with  which  a  large  part  of  the  present  number  is  filled, 
will  furnish  for  all  who  desire  it,  the  fullest  information  on  this 
head. 

Enough  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  this  periodical  is  now, 
and  is  to  be  henceforth,  during  the  long  life  which  we  trust  it 
will  enjoy,  the  common  property  of  all  the  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; — all  have  an  equal  interest  in  its 
welfare,  and  all  are  pledged  alike  to  its  support.  We  speak 
thus  confidently  and  comprehensively,  because  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  few  Institutions  not  represented  in 
the  New  York  Convention,  will  unite,  with  promptness  and 
cheerfulness,  in  the  enterprize. 
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But  however  this  may  be,  the  pecuniary  basis  upon  which 
our  periodical  rests  is  firm,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so.  While 
we  desire,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  number  of 
subscribers,  in  order  that  our  work  may  be  widely  known  and 
read,  its  existence  and  its  efficiency  are  nevertheless  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  its  subscription  list. 

And  so  likewise  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  periodical. 
Such  arrangements  have  been  made  that  there  cannot  be,  here- 
after, any  lack  of  appropriate  material  with  which  to  fill  its 
pages.  The  task  will  rather  be,  to  select  judiciously  from  a 
superabundant  harvest  of  words  spontaneously  growing;  for 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  and  many  are  ready  to  say  it. 

The  editor  appointed  by  the  Convention,  is  the  same  individ- 
ual who  had  charge  of  the  work  when  it  was  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  the  American  Asylum.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  able 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  instructors  in  New  York,  and 
was  not  aware  that  any  movement  on  the  subject  of  a  publica- 
tion was  to  be  made,  until  he  saw,  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  gathering,  the  announcement 
of  his  name  as  editor,  in  the  Tribune's  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention.  He  accepts  the  appointment  with 
alacrity  ;  believing,  as  he  always  has  done,  in  the  great  utility 
of  such  a  work ;  and  being  confident,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  his  associates  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  happy,  also,  to  know  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Annals,  is  not  to  rest  upon  himself  alone. 
Guided  and  aided  by  the  counsels  of  an  Executive  Committee, 
so  eminent  in  their  profession  as  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Connecti- 
cut, H.  P.  Peet,  of  New  York  and  J.  S.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  he 
can  have  no  fear  of  failure. 

The  outward  aspect  of  the  Annals  will  be  the  same  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  character  of  its  contents  will  change,  if  at  all, 
more  in  form  than  substance.  It  will  be  devoted  of  course, 
first  and  chiefly,  to  the  great  cause  of  deaf-mute  education ; 
but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  hold  itself  at  liberty  to  glance, 
now  and  then,  into  other  fields  of  benevolent  effort,  lying  more 
or  less  distant  from  its  own  peculiar  ground.  All  matters 
related  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  whether  per- 
taining to  the  science  or  the  art ;  to  theoretical  principle  or 
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practical  detail ;  will  receive,  in  the  Annals,  the  most  careful, 
thorough  and  (we  hope,)  candid  investigation,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  the  subject  may  be  regarded. 

But  this  department  of  our  work  will  occupy  only  a  portion 
of  its  pages.  Long  and  labored  articles  will  not  crowd  away 
others  of  a  lighter  and  more  miscellaneous  character.  The 
"  heavy  artillery"  will  not  be  suffered  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
Reviews  of  new  books  bearing  upon  our  general  subject  will 
appear  from  time  to  time,  together  with  criticisms  upon  what- 
ever may  be  accounted  worthy  of  critical  notice.  Items  of 
intelligence  connected,  in  any  way,  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
will  be  diligently  gathered  from  all  quarters  and  printed  in  the 
Annals,  for  the  information  of  such  as  may  be  interested  in 
them.  Articles  of  a  poetical  and  imaginative  cast  will  always 
be  welcome,  provided  they  have  inherent  merit  enough  to  make 
them  so  ;  and  wit  and  humor,  if  those  rare  qualities  belong  to 
any  of  our  contributors,  need  never  fear  that  their  application 
for  a  place  in  our  sober  columns  will  be  frowned  away. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  original  articles  published  in  the 
Annals,  will  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  writer.  Our 
intention  is  to  allow  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  ;  to  invite 
the  "  largest  liberty"  of  utterance  from  those  who  have  any 
thing  which  they  feel  constrained  to  say  ;  and  as  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  all  thoughts  thus  admitted  to  our  columns,  will 
perfectly  harmonize  with  each  other,  it  becomes  necessary,  to 
avoid  confusion,  that  every  man  should  bear  the  responsibility 
of  his  own  work. 

The  Annals  will  not  be  the  exclusive  exponent  or  advocate 
of  any  so  called  "system"  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Our  phi- 
losophy is  eclectic.  "Whatever  contrives  to  exist  at  all  in  this 
world  with  any  degree  of  permanence,  must  have  some  latent 
quality  of  good,  in  it  or  connected  with  it,  out  of  which  its 
vitality  springs.  No  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
so  utterly  and  entirely  vicious,  that  the  diligent  and  candid  in- 
quirer may  not  find  therein  some  hint,  at  least,  by  which  to 
profit,  even  in  the  better  course  which  he  is  himself  pursuing. 
As  American  instructors,  our  manifest  duty  is  to  regard,  with- 
out prejudice,  all  the  various  methods  of  the  European  mas- 
ters ;  to  winnow  from  each  the  wheat  it  may  have,  while  we 
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cast  the  chaff  away.  And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  "progress"  in 
our  art.  We  should  look  at  the  same  time  both  backward  and 
forward,  and  take  for  our  motto,  Reverence  for  the  Past — 
Faith  in  the  Future. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Our  literary  bark  is 
launched  once  more  upon  the  waters,  for  along  and  (we  trust,) 
a  prosperous  voyage. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

Held  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Wednesday  t 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  August  28,  29,  and  20,  1850. 

In  pursuance  of  the  following  call,  a  number  of  the  Instruc- 
tors of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  met  in 
Convention,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  August,  1850,  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the 
City  of  New-York. 

This  Convention  had  been  called  to  meet  in  the  same  place, 
in  August  of  the  previous  year,  (1849,)  but  was  then  post- 
poned, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Epidemic.  The  project, 
however,  was  still  warmly  cherished,  and,  in  the  month  of 
March  last,  new  measures  were  taken  for  its  fulfillment.  The 
circular  letters  of  invitation  were  reissued  ;  and  in  accordance 
therewith,  the  Convention  was  duly  organized,  and  proceeded 
to  the  transaction  of  the  important  business  brought  before  it. 
The  sessions  continued  through  three  days. 

The  Call  issued  for  the  occasion  was  as  follows  : 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-York,  June  12th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir  : 

For  the  information  of  some  who  may  receive  this  letter, 
it  is  proper  to  state,  that,  on  the  23rd  of  April  last,  at  the 
request  of  our  Associates  in  the  department  of  instruction 
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in  this  Institution,  a  Circular  was  addressed  by  us  to  each  of 
the  Instructors  in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  in  respect  to  holding  a  Convention  of  the  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  country. 

Responses  to  the  questions  proposed  have  been  received  from 
forty  Instructors,  connected  with  nine  Institutions,  including 
our  own,  and  the  sum  of  their  replies  is  as  follows  : 

All  regard  such  a  Convention  as  desirable.  A  majority  of 
the  Instructors  and  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  number 
of  Institutions  deem  it  practicable  to  hold  it  the  present  year, 
and  agree  in  suggesting  that  it  be  held  in  the  month  of  August, 
in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  be  called,  and  arrangements 
made  for  it,  by  the  signers  of  the  Circular  above-mentioned. 
All  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  invitation  to  former  Instruc- 
tors, and  several  suggest  that  the  Directors  and  Trustees  of 
our  Institutions  be  also  invited. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  undersigned 
feel  bound  to  proceed  without  farther  delay,  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  present  and  former  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  this  country.  We  also  include  in  the  invitation,  having  no 
doubt  that  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Instructors  generally 
and  add  essentially  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  Con- 
vention, all  the  Trustees  and  Directors  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  those  State  Officers  on  whom 
is  devolved  the  duty  of  selecting  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Legis- 
lative appropriations  for  indigent  deaf-mutes  in  their  respective 
States. 

In  the  name  of  our  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  this  country,  the  undersigned  would,  therefore, 
cordially  invite  you  to  attend  a  Convention  to  meet  at  the 
New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  of  August  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Exercises  will  be  determined  by  a  Committee,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Convention.  They  will  probably,  as  sug- 
gested by  different  instructors,  consist  of  a  free  interchange  of 
views  on  topics  relating  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  discussions, 
reading  of  Essays  and  other  written  communications,  Reports 
of  Committees  on  subjects  assigned,  etc.  Will  you,  Sir,  be  so 
kind  as  to  prepare  a  paper,  on  such  subject  as  you  may  con- 
sider appropriate,  to  be  presented  by  yourself  to  the  Conven- 
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tion  at  that  time,  or  forwarded  for  their  use  in  case  of  your 
absence. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  express  our  earnest  desire,  that  you 
will,  if  possible,  be  present  at  this  Convention,  and  we  are 
happy  to  add,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution, 
having  given  their  hearty  concurrence  in  this  call,  have  author- 
ized the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  offer  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Institution  to  all  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Harvey  P.  Peet, 
David  E.  Bartlett, 
J.  Addison  Cary. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  March  9th,  1850. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Circumstances  connected  wTith  the  state  of  the  public 
health,  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  called  for  the 
29th  of  August  last.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  by 
virtue  of  authority  vested  in  them,  after  due  advisement, 
respectfully  renew  the  call  for  the  Convention  to  assemble  on 
Wednesday,  August  28th,  1850,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day, 
the  same  place,  and  under  the  same  provisions  as  are  stated  in 
the  foregoing  Circular.  The  last  Wednesday  of  August  is 
named,  because  it  is  in  the  vacation  of  nearly  all  the  Institutions, 
and  because  it  is  the  week  following  that  designated  for  the 
great  Educational  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Allow  us  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  be 
present  at  the  session  of  the  Convention.  Your  attendance 
would  add  much  to  its  respectability,  interest  and  beneficial 
results.  May  we  not  ask  this  as  a  favor  due  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  the  success  of  which  you  are  laboring 
to  promote  ? 

Requesting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  we  are,  dear  sir, 
Very  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

JJ"  4'  J^EI'T'  )    Committee  of 

u.  E.  Bartlett,  >   A  J. 

T    A    ^  \  Arrangements. 

J.  A.  Cary,  1  ° 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  at  a  few  minutes  after  10 
A.  M.,  by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York 
Institution.  Dr.  Peet  then  made  some  appropriate  observa- 
tions, regarding  the  objects  for  which  the  Convention  had 
assembled.  With  the  view  of  perfecting  an  organization,  he 
begged  leave  to  nominate  as  temporary  chairman,  a  gentleman 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education — Gen. 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

Gen.  Wetmore  was  accordingly  chosen  unanimously.  On 
taking  the  chair,  he  tendered  his  acknowledgements  and  made 
some  appropriate  remarks.  He  considered  the  science  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  of  infinite  importance,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  cause,  that  this  Convention 
had  assembled.  We  here  meet,  he  said,  in  council,  to  consult 
upon  measures  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  to  seek  to 
advance  and  give  permanence  to  the  efforts  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  In  concluding,  he  invoked  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  on  the  deliberations  of  the  body. 

On  motion,  Prof.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York,  was 
then  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was  resolved,  "that  the  chairman 
be  requested  to  call  upon  one  of  the  clergymen  present  to  open 
the  deliberations  of  this  Convention  with  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  blessing." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  chairman  called  upon 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York.  Whereupon  Mr.  Bedell  offered  the  opening 
prayer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  a  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Officer  of  Illinois,  Fannin 
of  Georgia,  Pettingill  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cary  of  New 
York,  were  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Committee  then  retired. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  a  committee 
of  three  delegates  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  receive  and 
examine  the  credentials  of  delegates.  The  chair  appointed 
Messrs.  Bartlett,  E.  Peet  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingill;  who 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  meetings  of  this  Convention  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  afforded  to  the 
reporters  of  the  public  press. 

Dr.  Peet  then  read  a  letter  just  received  by  him  from  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  stating  that  his  feeble  health 
rendered  him  unable  to  attend  the  Convention.  Mr.  Gallau- 
det's  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Hartford,  August  26th,  1850. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  Friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be  held  in  the  New  York 
Institution  this  week  : 
Gentlemen  : 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  prevents  my 
attending  the  meeting  of  your  Convention.  I  anticipate  from 
it  very  important  and  beneficial  results. 

May  Almighty  God,  by  his  spirit  of  wisdom  and  grace,  so 
guide  your  deliberations  and  doings,  that  great  and  lasting 
good  may  accrue  from  them  to  the  respective  Institutions  with 
which  you  are  connected,  and  to  those  to  whom  your  arduous 
and  benevolent  labors  are  devoted. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept,  individually,  the  expres- 
sion of  my  sincere  and  affectionate  regard. 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Messrs.  Lewis  Weld,  of 
the  Hartford  Institution  ;  H.  Loofborrow,  of  New  York  ;  and 
J.  A.  Ayres,  of  East  Hartford;  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  of 
Northampton  ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert,  of  Salem,  N.  Y. ;  A.  B. 
Hutton,  Esq.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ;  and  N.  P. 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution. 

From  Mr.  Weld. 

American  Asylum, 
Hartford,  Aug.  27,  1850. 

To  the  President  of  the  Convention,  fyc. : 

Sir: 

The  state  of  my  health,  and  other  considerations  involving 
duty  to  others  as  well  as  myself,  will  prevent  my  attendance 
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upon  the  Convention  which  is  to  assemble  to-morrow  at  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York.  Will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  my 
hearty  desire  that  good  to  the  common  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged  may  result  from  their  deliberations,  and  of  my  regret 
that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  forbid  my  attempting  to 
aid  that  good  cause  by  meeting  with  them  on  this  interesting 
occasion. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lewis  Weld. 

From  Mr.  Loof  borrow. 

New  York,  August  28,  1850. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  deferred  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular 
which  you  forwarded  to  me  some  days  since,  believing  I  should 
be  able  to  attend  the  Convention,  but  I  now  find  that  business 
arrangements  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  on  so  inter- 
esting an  occasion,  for  I  had  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  being 
present  and  listening  to  the  discussions,  etc.  of  such  an 
assembly. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  Loofborrow. 

From  Mr.  Ay  res. 

East  Hartford,  Aug.  27,  1850. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  be 
presentat  the  Convention  about  to  assemble  at  your  Institution. 
I  regret  to  lose  the  pleasant  intercourse  I  had  hoped  there 
to  enjoy,  the  profit  I  had  expected  to  receive,  and  the  privilege 
of  adding  my  feeble  aid  toward  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  in 
which  I  have  a  sincere  interest. 

Allow  me  to  express  through  you  to  the  Convention  my  sym- 
pathy with  its  objects,  my  cordial  wish  that  its  deliberations 
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may  be  fruitful  in  good  to  those  who  suffer  the  calamity  of 
deafness,  and  my  earnest  assurance  that  though  necessarily 
absent,  my  heart  will  rejoice  in  all  that  is  devised  and  done  for 
the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

With  much  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Ayres. 


The  committee  on  nominations  having  returned  and  reported 
through  their  chairman,  J.  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  then  unanimously  elected, 

Officers  of  the  Convention. 
Hon.  CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  President. 


Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Conn.; 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  N.  Y., 
Joshua  Foster,  Pa., 

J.  S.  Brown,  Ind.,  )•  Vice  Presidents. 

W.  D.  Cooke,  N.  C, 
Thos.  Officer,  111., 
O.  P.  Fannin,  Geo. 


L.  H.  Woodruff,  >  e      ,  • 
t   t         t-)    .      /■  secretaries. 
1.  Lewis  reet,  > 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  being  accepted, 
the  gentlemen  named  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  them. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Turner  were  requested  to  wait  upon 
the  President  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  spoke  briefly  as  follows  :  He  appreciated, 
he  said,  most  sensibly  the  kindness  manifested  and  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  in  selecting  him  to  preside  over  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body.  The  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  The  great  progress  already  made  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  enlisted  a  general  interest  in  their 
behalf ;  and  their  cause  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  kindness 
and  sympathy  of  the  community.  The  deaf  and  dumb  were 
not  themselves  inclined  to  consider  the  deprivation  of  their 
senses  at  all  as  a  misfortune,  though  others,  in  possession  of 
all  their  faculties,  regard  it  as  a  great  affliction.     The  liber- 
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ality  of  the  states,  and  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  with  the 
persevering  efforts  of  devoted  teachers,  have  done  much  to 
alleviate  their  condition.  It  was  not  impossible  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  this  Convention,  by  comparing  opinions,  stating 
results  and  adopting  measures,  to  do  yet  more  for  their  ad- 
vancement. He  confessed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  aston- 
ishment with  him  that  so  much  had  been  done  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  almost  a  mystery  how  it 
had  been  possible  to  impress  upon  minds  which  had  no  oral 
language  even  the  elementary  principles  of  instruction.  He 
trusted  the  efforts  of  this  occasion  would  be  abundantly  blessed ; 
and  much  advance  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  a  committee,  consisting  of  one 
delegate  from  each  state  and  Institution  represented  in  the 
Convention,  was  then  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  order  and  form  of  business. 

The  business  committee  was  accordingly  constituted  as  fol- 
lows :  Hon.  C.  Morgan,  President  of  the  convention  ;  Dr. 
Peet,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Fannin,  of  Georgia ;  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Indiana;  Mr.  Foster,  of  Pa.;  Mr.  Turner,  of  Conn.; 
Mr.  Officer,  of  111. ;  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  N.  C. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draft  rules  for  the  government  of  the  convention. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Beekman,  of  N.  Y. , 
Stone,  of  Conn. ;  Fannin,  of  Geo. ;  Cooke,  of  N.  C. ;  and 
Morris,  of  N.  Y. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Peet,  and 
adopted,  viz.  : 

Resolved,  That  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  prepared  with 
written  articles,  present  the  titles  of  these  articles  in  writing, 
to  the  business  committee  ;  and  in  like  manner,  those  who  have 
subjects  of  discussion  to  propose  to  the  convention,  state  these 
in  writing  to  the  same  committee. 

The  business  committee  then  retired. 

Prof.  Bartlett,  from  the  committee  on  credentials,  pre- 
sented the  following  report. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  PRESENT. 

From  the  American  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.— Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  L.  H.  Woodruff,  Mr. 
Samuel  Porter,  Mr.  Collins  Stone  and  Mr.  W.  Whiton. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Messrs.  J.  Foster,  Benj. 
D,  Pettengill  and  J.  Mount. 

From  the  Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  Superinten- 
dent and  Mr.  N.  M.  Totten. 

From  the  Illinois  Institution. — Mr.  Thomas  Officer,  Principal. 

From  the  North  Carolina  Institution. — Mr.  Wm.  D.  Cooke, 
Principal. 

From  the  New  York  Institution. — H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
of  the  Institution,  and  Professors  D.  E.  Bartlett,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cary,  0.  W.  Morris,  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Thomas  Gallaudet,  I. 
L.  Peet,  E.  Peet,  F.  A.  Spofford  and  J.  H.  Benedict.  Also, 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  1st  Vice  President  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  Hon.  Jas.  W.  Beekman,  J.  C.  Green,  Esq.,  Rev. 
G.  T.  Bedell,  Israel  Russell  and  Shepherd  Knapp,  Esqrs., 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution. 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  N.  Y., 
and  Superintendent  of  common  schools. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pettengill,  of  Essex,  Conn.,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Loring,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  and  J.  R.  Burnet,  of  N.  J.,  former  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Dr.  T.  F.  King,  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  N.  J., 
Mr.  H.  Hirzel,  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Business  now  reported,  in  part,  as 
follows  : 

That  in  addition  to  the  reading  of  such  papers  as  should  be  presented,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  discuss  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  branches  of  study  should  be  included  in  a  course  of  Five  years' 
instruction. 

2.  What  branches  of  study  should  be  included  in  a  course  of  Seven  years' 
instruction. 

3.  At  what  Age  should  pupils  be  admitted  to  an  Institution,  and  what  should 
be  the  length  of  the  period  of  their  instruction. 

4.  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 
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5.  Articulation. 

6.  Text-books. 

7.  Trades. 

8.  Amusements. 

9.  Library. 

10.  Method  of  teaching  Grammar,  Geography,  &c. 

11.  Division  of  time  each  day. 

12.  Government  of  pupils. 

13.  Should  the  sexes  be  classified  together. 

14.  Support  of  Institutions. 

15.  Use  of  Signs. 

The  Committee  also  recommend,  that  a  Memoir  prepared  by  Dr.  Peet  be 
read  before  the  Convention,  this  morning. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted. 

The  Convention  then  listened  to  a  Memoir  from  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet,  on  the  History  of  Deaf-mute  Instruction. 

Some  interesting  remarks  ensued  upon  the  conclusion  of 
this  Memoir. 

Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
accounts  of  early  success  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
should  be  received  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  We  know 
that  the  times  in  which  these  scenes  are  said  to  have  trans- 
pired, were  times  of  marvelous  events  ;  and  historians  of  those 
days  were  prone  to  magnify  events  which  occurred,  and  prone 
to  deal  in  marvels.  He  would  relate  an  incident  that  occurred 
in  Hartford,  which  had  led  him  to  place  small  reliance  upon 
mere  statements  not  corroborated  by  abundant  proof.  Some 
few  years  since,  an  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  New 
England  met  at  Hartford.  He  was  present  at  their  delibera- 
tions. A  little  before  that  meeting,  the  question  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  been 
agitated  in  Boston  ;  and  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
became  a  strong  advocate  of  the  system  prevalent  in  Germany, 
viz.  teaching  by  articulation  rather  than  by  signs.  In  support 
of  the  superior  advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  of  instruction, 
Mr.  M.  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  young  man 
from  New  London  county,  Conn.,  who  was  present,  and  who 
was  said  to  have  been  born  deaf  and  dumb.  His  father,  how- 
ever, had  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  read  and  write.  The 
case  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mann,  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
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superiority  of  the  plan  of  teaching  by  articulation,  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  German  schools.  Mr.  Whipple,  the  father  of  the 
youth,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  and 
was  called  upon  to  state  the  processes  by  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  teach  his  son  to  read  and  speak.  He  stated  that  he 
was  born  deaf  and  dumb  ;  that  he  (the  father)  after  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  began  very  early  to  instruct  him,  by 
showing  him  objects  and  persons  in  connection  with  their 
names.  By  placing  the  mouth  near  his  ear  and  enunciating 
words  very  distinctly,  he  was  then  taught  to  understand  articu- 
lation, and  at  last  to  read.  These  facts  (continued  Mr. 
Turner)  led  me  to  think  that  this  boy  could  not  be  entirely 
deaf ;  I  therefore  determined  to  try  some  experiments  with 
him.  On  questioning  the  father  closely,  in  a  private  inter- 
view, the  same  details  of  management  were  repeated,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  ground  for  further  doubt.  An  opportuni- 
ty, however,  soon  occurred  to  experiment  upon  the  son.  The 
result  was,  that  the  young  man  made  prompt  replies  to  ques- 
tions asked  close  to  his  ear  in  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice,  without  seeing  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and 
was  evidently  neither  deaf  nor  dumb.  These  results  were 
laid  before  the  Convention,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
and  further  experiments  substantiated  the  opinion  already 
formed,  that  the  young  man  was  only  afflicted  by  a  partial 
deprivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  father,  however, 
was  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  successful 
attempts  at  teaching  his  son  to  read,  from  the  motions  of  the 
lips — a  feat  which  was  successfully  accomplished,  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards.  Mr.  Turner  produced  this  case  to  show  that 
other  wonderful  accounts  of  success  in  teaching  by  articula- 
tion, might,  upon  a  thorough  investigation,  be  found  worthy  of 
little  confidence ;  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
of  the  instances  dwelt  upon  by  ancient  writers,  were  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  to  this  modern  instance. 

Dr.  Peet  replied.  He  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  discredit 
statements  made  with  so  much  apparent  candor  and  good  faith. 
He  was,  however,  confidently  of  opinion,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Hartford,  that  many  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  are  very  incorrect,  where  the  success  of  the  early 
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teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  alluded  to.  He  believed, 
however,  that  the  persons  named  in  connection  with  those 
events  were  remarkable  men  ;  and  that  none  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  present  time,  pos- 
sessed greater  claims  than  they  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiton,  (a  deaf-mute  delegate,)  Prof. 
Thos.  Gallaudet  was  then  appointed  Interpreter  of  the  Con- 
vention, for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  gentlemen 
present. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  the  Convention  then  took  a 
recess  until  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Hon.  J.  W.  Beek- 
man,  from  the  committee  on  Rules,  presented  the  following 
report  : 

RULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjournment. 

II.  The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in  their 
absence,  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  purpose, 
shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

III.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  committees. 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of  proceed- 
ing shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  except  in 
those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was  resolved  "that  the  delibera- 
tions of  each  day  be  opened  with  an  exposition  of  Scripture 
and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  be  closed  by  a  prayer 
in  the  same  language." 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Woodruff,  of  Hart- 
ford, on  the  "Moral  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Remarks  from  Prof.  Bartlett,  Dr.  Peet,  Prof.  Cary,  Prof. 
Morris,  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  J.  S. 
Brown,  W.  D.  Cooke,  and  T.  Officer,  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Woodruff's  paper. 

Prof.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  bore  testimony  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read, 
regarding  the  importance  of  the  early  days  and  months  of  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  He  related  a  number  of  instances 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation.  One  was  a  boy, 
who  had  known  nothing  of  moral  or  religious  influences ;  his 
father  being  a  deaf-mute,  and  his  mother  deranged.  Through 
careful  and  diligent  training,  a  beneficial  influence  was  exerted 
upon  his  mind  after  he  became  a  pupil ;  and  in  a  few  months  a 
happy  change  was  manifested.  The  daily  exercise  of  secret 
prayer  soon  followed  ;  and  there  was  great  reason  to  hope  that 
a  thorough  change  had  been  effected  in  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  this  lad.  Other  instances  were  adduced,  showing  the  great 
force  of  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  instruction. 

Dr.  Peet  cordially  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  paper 
just  read,  and  called  attention  to  one  most  important  considera- 
tion, viz.,  the  effect  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  influenc- 
ing the  condition  of  the  pupil  in  after  life.  It  is  stated  that 
when  the  question  was  asked  of  the  mother  of  a  very  estimable 
character,  what  period  of  life  she  would  select  if  she  had  the 
training  of  a  child  but  for  a  limited  period,  she  said,  "Give  me 
the  first  ten  years ;"  Dr.  P.  thought  it  would  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  experience  of  deaf-mute  teachers  that  the  im- 
pressions that  had  been  most  permanent  and  influential,  were 
made  when  the  pupil  comes  first  under  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher.  He  then  believes  everything  that  is  said  to  him ; 
impressions  then  made  are  retained ;  and  his  mental  training 
exerts  an  influence  upon  his  mind  throughout  the  course  of  in- 
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struction,  and  in  subsequent  years.  Dr.  Peet  went  on  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  too  often  the  case,  when  deaf-mutes  are 
brought  to  the  institutions,  that  they  are  too  old  to  profit  by 
the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Such  persons  may  become 
practically  well  informed  in  relation  to  moral  duties  ;  make 
good  citizens  ;  become  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs; 
and  receive  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  moral  obligations 
which  may  influence  their  condition  in  subsequent  life, — but  at 
the  same  time  be  exceedingly  discouraging  pupils  in  a  class. 
They  are  rarely  benefited  by  the  intellectual  training  to  which 
the  other  classes  of  the  institution  are  subjected — are  unable 
to  keep  up  with  their  studies,  and  are  no  credit  to  the  teacher. 
It  was  urged  as  of  great  importance  that  more  attention  should 
be  bestowed  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  P.  mentioned  some  cases 
of  the  description  he  had  referred  to,  which  had  fallen  under 
his  own  observation.  He  objected  strongly  to  receiving  such 
persons  into  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  thus  do  credit  to  themselves,  to  the  institution, 
and  to  the  state. 

Prof.  Cary,  of  New  York,  related  a  number  of  instances 
which  had  occurred  during  his  own  experience,  showing  the 
state  of  mind  of  many  of  his  pupils  when  they  first  came  under 
his  care.  He  had  taken  memoranda,  as  no  doubt  other  teach- 
ers had  done  of  their  ideas,  as  expressed  in  replies  to  questions 
he  had  propounded.  He  had  often  thought  of  a  striking 
remark  made  to  him  by  a  missionary,  now  resident  in  India, 
likening  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  to 
that  of  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  "  You  are,  said  he,  upon 
heathen  ground."  Prof.  Cary  considered  the  condition  of  the 
uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  truly  deplorable;  and  saw  strong 
incentives  to  exertion  in  their  behalf. 

Prof.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  urged  the  importance  of 
memoranda  respecting  the  progress  of  pupils  in  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina,  gave  several  interesting 
statements  in  corroboration  of  the  remarks  of  the  preceding 
speakers. 

Prof.  Morris,  of  New  York,  heartily  responded  to  the  senti- 
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merits  expressed  in  Mr.  Woodruff's  paper.  He  recalled  some 
instances  where  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils 
had  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  parents.  He  held  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  instill 
such  principles  into  the  mind  of  every  pupil  under  their  care. 

Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  made  some  remarks  going  to 
show  that  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction 
are  very  early  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  and  that 
they  sometimes  manifest  a  degree  of  interest  and  inquisitive- 
ness  on  religious  subjects  quite  remarkable.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  he  mentioned  the  case  of  two  members  of  his  present 
class,  who  lost  their  hearing  in  childhood,  but  who  could  still 
make  some  use  of  speech.  When  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
in  consequence  of  the  temptation  of  Satan  was  communicated 
to  them  for  the  first  time,  one  of  them  asked,  Why  did  God 
make  him?  When  told  that  God  created  him  holy,  and  that 
he  rebelled  and  became  wicked  and  then  tried  to  make  Adam 
and  Eve  wicked  also  ;  the  other  inquired,  Why  did'nt  God 
kill  him  ? 

Mr.  T.  also  sustained  the  idea  that  pupils  of  advanced 
age  should  not,  except  in  special  cases,  be  received  into  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore  said  that,  although  unfortunately 
absent  at  the  reading  of  the  paper,  he  had  gathered  its  purport 
from  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place.  It  is  a  subject, 
said  he,  interesting  to  all  of  us.  He  agreed  fully  with  Dr. 
Peet,  that  other  provisions  should  be  made  for  such  persons  as 
were  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  our 
present  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another  class  of 
Institutions  is  required,  which  might  absorb  the  particular  class 
of  unfortunates  who  are  denied  access  elsewhere. 

Other  remarks  followed  from  Messrs.  Brown,  Woodruff 
and  Officer. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Prof.  Bartlett,  wTas 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  collection  of  interesting  facts  relating  to 
the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  con- 
nection with  their  mental  education,  tends  greatly  to  promote 
the  great  and  good  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring  ;  and  that  it 
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is  desirable  that  the  Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our 
several  Institutions,  should  give  their  attention  to  this  subject 
and  take  note  of  all  the  interesting  incidents  that  occur  to  their 
notice. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof  Thos.  Gallaudet,  of  New 
York,  on  "  School  Room  Arrangements." 

Remarks  followed  from  Dr.  Peet,  and  Professors  Cary, 
Cooke,  Woodruff,  Turner  and  others. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  then  closed  with  prayer  in  the 
language  of  signs  by  Dr.  Peet  ;  and  the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  at  9  A.  M.,  on  Thursday. 

SECOND  DAY.    MORNING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  August  29,  1850. 
The  Convention  re-assembled  at  9  A.  M.,  on  Thursday.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  Peet,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  first  Vice  President, 
took  the  chair. 

Prof.  Turner  then  made  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture from  John,  xii :  46,  and  offered  a  prayer  in  the  language 
of  signs. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
and  approved. 

Dr.  Peet,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  business,  then 
submitted  a  report  from  that  committee  in  continuation  of 
their  report  of  yesterday  : 

"The  committee  on  business,  in  continuation  of  their  report 
of  yesterday,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following 
papers  to  be  read,  and  for  discussion  the  following  questions. 

1.  On  Significant  Action  in  the  Pulpit. — By  J.  Addison 
Cary. 

2.  An  Inquiry  whether  Deaf-mutes  are  more  subject  to  In- 
sanity than  the  Blind. — By  0.  W.  Morris. 

3.  Plan  for  a  Syllabic  Manual  Alphabet. — By  I  .R.  Burnet. 

4.  On  Deaf-mute  Instruction. — Anonymous. 

5.  Moral  state  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  previous  to  Education, 
and  the  Means  and  Results  of  Religious  Influence  among 
them. — By  I.  Lewis  Peet. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1 .  A  Resolution  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cary,  of  New  York, 
relative  to  the  census. 

2.  A  Resolution  respecting  the  Introduction  of  the  Manual 
Alphabet  in  Common  Schools. 

3.  Information  by  Principals  of  Institutions  in  answer  to 
questions  contained  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  "  Annates  de 
V  Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles  a  Paris"  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Morel. 

4.  Resolution  relative  to  a  Periodical. 
This  Report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettengill,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  anonymous  communication  on  the  subject  of  Deaf-mute 
Instruction  be  first  read. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  stated  that  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  he  had  accorded  his  assent  to  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  on  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  clever  article  ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  reception  of  such  articles  as  a  general  rule,  and 
hoped  that  this  instance  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

The  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Pettengill  offered  the  following  resolution  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  the  paper : 

Resolved,  That  the  anonymous  communication  just  read  be 
excepted  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

After  some  remarks  from  Hon  J.  W.  Beekman  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  taking  the  ground  that  anonymous  communica- 
tions were  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  those  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  Convention,  the  resolution  was 
adopted, 

A  paper  on  "Significant  Action  in  the  Pulpit"  was  then  read 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Cary,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Acquisition  of  Language." 

Prof.  O.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York,  then  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled "  An  Inquiry  whether  Deaf-mutes  are  more  subject  to  In- 
sanity than  the  Blind." 

Remarks  from  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pettengill,  Profs. 
Morris,  Bartlett,  Cary,  Turner,  Woodruff,  I.  L.  Peet, 
and  others  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 
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Dr.  Peet  was  inclined  to  believe  that  further  inquiry  would 
demonstrate  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  insane  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  He  personally 
knew  of  a  number  of  individuals  who  had  been  visited  by  this 
affliction,  and  the  subject  had  attracted  his  serious  attention. 
As  many  as  ten  persons  educated  at  the  New  York  Institution, 
are  known  to  have  become  insane.  He  knew  that  a  similar 
misfortune  had  befallen  a  number  of  others  educated  at  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford  ;  and  also  among  those  from  the 
Philadelphia  Institution.  He  proceeded  to  explain  briefly  the 
leading  causes  of  these  afflictive  events — that  in  some  cases, 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  insanity,  and  of  course, 
nothing  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  this  disease,  under  such  circum- 
stances, follows  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  ;  but  in 
other  cases  where  this  liability  does  not  exist,  pupils  are  re- 
moved from  the  Institution  before  they  have  obtained  such  a 
knowledge  of  language  as  to  enable  them  to  read  books  under- 
standing^, and  hence  are  little  profited  by  instruction  ;  and 
failing  to  find  employment,  then  wander  about  and  become  un- 
settled in  their  habits  and  feelings.  A  degree  of  eccentricity 
supervenes,  and  the  mind  is  eventually  led  to  this  disease. 

Mr.  Pettengill  attributed  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  of  the  frequent  intermarriage  of  relatives.  If  this  were 
so,  it  would  be  well  worthy  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

Prof.  Cary  expressed  the  hope  that  the  impression  would 
not  go  abroad  that  educated  deaf-mutes  were  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  insanity  than  the  uneducated,  for  he  did  not  think 
there  were  sufficient  data  ascertained,  to  justify  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  acquainted 
mostly  with  the  educated  class,  and  would  readily  learn  of  cases 
of  insanity  occurring  among  them,  while  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  cases  might  occur  among  the  uneducated  without 
their  knowledge.  He  did  not  believe  that  education  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  sound  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Prof.  Bartlett  urged  the  importance  of  the  intimation 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Pettengill  ;  and  considered  it  an  interest- 
ing problem  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  different  classes. 

Prof.  Turner  urged  the  importance  of  obtaining  facts  in 
relation  to  this  whole  matter  ;  and  mentioned  a  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  which  had  come  under  his  own  notice. 
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On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner  it  was  then 
Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Insanity  among  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  be  referred  to  Prof.  Morris  fur  further  investigation. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  relative  to  the  census, 
introduced  by  Prof.  Cary,  was  then  taken  up  for  discussion  : 

Whereas,  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their  relief. 

And  whereas.  The  returns  of  the  census,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  have  in  former  years  been  quite  imperfect  in  respect 
to  this  class  of  persons,  giving  the  impression  that  the  number 
thus  afflicted  is  far  less  than  it  really  is. 

And  whereas,  We  fear  the  U.  S.  census  now  being  taken  will 
from  various  causes  fail  to  give  reliable  data  in  relation  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  well  as  the  Blind,  Insane,  etc.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  marshals  now  engaged  in  taking  the 
census,  and  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  country  be 
earnestly  requested  to  make  faithful  and  diligent  inquiry,  that 
as  full  and  accurate  returns  as  possible  may  be  made  at  the 
present  census  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  others  enu- 
merated in  the  last  column  of  Schedule,  No.  1. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  be  author- 
ized to  give  immediately  such  public  expression  of  the  above 
request  as  he  shall  deem  proper. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  common  inaccuracy  of  the 
census  returns  in  former  years,  and  the  urgent  need  of  a  reform 
therein,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  same  subject  were  offered 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : 

Resolved,  That  a  petition  be  prepared  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  setting  forth  the  importance  and  value  to  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  having  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  deaf-mutes  in  the  country,  with  the  various  particulars  of 
age,  sex,  professions,  etc.,  extracted  from  the  original  schedules  ; 
and  included  in  the  abstract  to  be  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  the 
said  petition,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  Convention. 
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Mr.  Burnet  supported  these  resolutions  in  some  appropriate 
remarks. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Burnet,  on  a  "Plan  for  a  Syllabic  Manual 
Alphabet,"  was  read  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Peet,  and  illustrated  by  the 
hand  by  Mr.  Burnet. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  this  interesting  subject  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Burnet  for  further  investigation,  A  select  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Peet,  Profs.  Bartlett  and  Gary,  and  Mr. 
Burnet  was  also  appointed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  till  3  P.  M. 


SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  3  o'clock,  the  Convention  was  again  called  to  order — 
Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  for 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Convention,  and  other  gentle- 
men in  attendance  upon  its  deliberations,  to  meet  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Bleecker  street,  at  l\  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  invitation 
was  received  through  the  President,  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  reported  a 
series  of  resolutions  respecting  a  grant  of  Public  Lands, 
which  were  entered  on  the  general  order  of  business,  to  be 
called  up  in  regular  order. 

The  arrival  of  a  number  of  new  delegates  was  then 
announced.  [For  more  convenient  arrangement,  the  names  of 
all  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention  have 
been  placed  together,  under  the  head  of  the  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  :  viz. 

Resolved,  That  on  the  demand  of  delegates  from  two  Insti- 
tutions, the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  Institutions,  each  being 
entitled  to  one  vote,  and  one  additional  vote  for  every  twenty 
pupils  attending  the  same. 

On  motion,  it  was  also  agreed,  that  the  votes  hereafter  be 
taken  by  the  show  of  hands. 
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The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  periodical  to 
be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  were 
reported  from  the  Business  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  would  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  having  a  period- 
ical specially  devoted  to  that  cause,  to  be  issued,  and  be  the 
common  property,  as  to  its  control  and  management,  of  all  the 
Institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  a  Special  Committee  of  one  from  each  Insti- 
tution represented  in  the  Convention,  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  establishing  such  a  periodical,  and  the  best 
means  for  effecting  the  object. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked,  that  he  considered  this  subject  one  of 
much  importance ;  and  briefly  reviewed  the  former  attempts  to 
establish  such  an  organ.  There  are  now,  said  he,  twTelve 
Institutions,  in  this  country,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  and,  although  some  local  publications  have  been 
commenced  by  several  Institutions,  there  has  yet  been  no 
combined  action  to  sustain  any  single  periodical.  There  are 
two  points  of  view,  (continued  Dr.  Peet,)  from  which  this 
matter  should  be  looked  at.  There  is  much  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  character  connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  and  there  is  also  much  of  a  physiological  nature 
which  should  occupy  a  prominent  position.  The  proper  under- 
standing of  these  important  subjects  holds  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  pupil.  A 
periodical  for  the  purposes  here  indicated  should  be  dignified  in 
tone,  conducted  with  ability  and  enterprise,  dependent  for 
support  upon  every  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
country,  each  furnishing  its  quota  of  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion, and  should  possess  a  character  for  literary  excellence. 
Dr.  Peet  was  not  then  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  place  of  publication  ;  but  as  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  periodical,  he  had  no  doubts.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  that  question. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  warmly  supported  this  project  of  a 
periodical.  In  his  opinion,  the  publication  should  partake 
much  of  the  character  of  a  review.  The  work  should  have 
been  commenced  years  ago;  it  ought  now  to  have  advanced  to 
its  twentieth  volume  ;  and  he  heartily  seconded  the  resolutions. 
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Messrs.  Van  Nostrand  and  Cooke  followed  in  remarks  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  Special  Committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
consist  of  Profs.  Stone,  of  Hartford,  Brown,  of  Indiana, 
Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York,  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina, 
Officer,  of  Illinois,  Pettengill,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Fan- 
nin, of  Georgia. 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  proper  age  for 
the  admission  of  pupils  to  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Peet  :  viz. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  receive  deaf  and  dumb 
children  as  pupils  into  our  Institutions,  except  in  special  cases, 
under  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  that  in  our  opinion,  twelve, 
would  be  a  more  suitable  age  for  admission,  unless  it  should 
interfere  with  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school. 

An  animated  and  lengthy  debate  ensued,  in  which  Prof. 
Turner,  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Brown,  Prof.  Bartlett,  Mr.  John 
Carlin,  (a  deaf-mute,)  and  others  successively  participated. 

Prof.  Turner  made  some  interesting  statements  regarding 
the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  received  at  the  Hartford 
Institution  during  the  last  two  years.  From  all  the  observa- 
tions he  had  himself  made,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  years  from 
twelve  to  eighteen,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  believing 
that  greater  improvement  would  be  made  at  this  period  of  life, 
than  at  any  other.  He  was  in  favor  of  admitting  none  under 
the  age  of  twelve,  except  in  special  cases. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  endorsed  most  fully  and  heartily  every 
sentiment  uttered  by  the  preceding  speaker,  and  deplored  the 
evils  of  early  admission.  He  thought  the  most  suitable  age 
for  admissions  to  these  Institutions  was  that  of  twelve  ;  and 
this  was  his  deliberate  opinion  after  an  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  Woodruff  coincided  with  the  views  which  had  been 
presented,  but  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences which  often  surround  the  early  years  of  life,  with  this 
unfortunate  class,  and  remarked  that  this  evil  demanded  a 
remedy. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  that  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  the 
limit  of  age  had  been  left  unrestricted.    He  was  in  favor  of 
Vol.  Ill  4 
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the  age  of  ten,  and  believed  that  the  exposure  to  vicious  influ- 
ences for  two  years  longer,  would,  in  many  cases,  render 
the  reformation  and  instruction  of  the  pupil  a  task  of  great 
difficulty. 

Prof.  Turner  said  that  at  the  Institution  in  New  England, 
they  had  more  children  than  money,  and  that  the  term  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  States  was  limited.  He  again  repeated 
his  conviction  that  pupils  should  not  be  received  under  the  age 
of  twelve  ;  and  he  would  even  put  the  limit  still  higher. 

Mr.  Fannin,  of  Georgia,  stated  the  limit  in  that  State  to  be 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina,  said  it  was  the  same  in  the 
Institution  of  which  he  had  charge.  He  considered  ten  years 
the  proper  limit. 

Mr  John  Carlin  (a  deaf-mute)  expressed  by  signs  his  opin- 
ion that  the  age  for  the  admission  of  males  should  be  twelve, 
and  for  females,  ten  ;  owing  to  the  difference  he  believed  to 
exist  between  the  development  of  the  intellect  of  the  two 
sexes. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Peet  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  early  moral 
culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  offered  by  Mr.  Woodruff, 
was  then  taken  up  : 

Resolved,  That  the  moral  welfare  of  deaf-mute  children, 
who  are  exposed  to  corrupting  influences  before  admission  into 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  demands  that  some  measures 
should  be  devised  to  provide  for  their  earlier  instruction  and 
moral  culture. 

After  some  debate  in  behalf  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  subject  of  the  mechanical  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  taken  up  and  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina,  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
mechanical  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and 
should  form  a  distinct  department  in  all  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
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The  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  manual  alphabet 
into  common  schools,  was  then  brought  forward  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  view  of  this  Convention,  the  general 
introduction  of  the  manual  alphabet  into  our  common  schools, 
would  both  furnish  the  best  means  of  giving  practice  in  orthog- 
raphy and  produce  great  advantages  to  educated  deaf-mutes, 
in  facilitating  their  necessary  communications  with  strangers 
and  greatly  increasing  their  social  enjoyments. 

An  animated  debate  followed  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  which  Messrs.  Brown,  Hirzel,  Cary,  Dr.  Peet,  and 
others  took  part. 

Mr.  Brown  strongly  opposed  the  resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  lead  to  corrupting  influences  in  the  schools,  and 
be  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit. 

Dr.  Peet  defended  the  resolution,  and  believed  the  plan  sug- 
gested would  result  in  much  good  by  affording  a  more  general 
mode  of  communication  with  deaf-mutes. 

This  latter  view  was  sustained  by  the  other  speakers. 

Finally,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  the  resolution 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

An  educational  chart  was  exhibited  to  the  Convention  by 
Prof.  Henry,  who  gave  an  explanation  of  its  peculiar  features. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Henry  for  his  exposition. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer  in  the  language  of 
signs  by  J.  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution. 

The  Convention  then  stood  adjourned  till  Friday  morning  at 
9  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAY.    MORNING  SESSION. 

Friday,  Aug.  30. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  were  opened  with  an  exposition  of  Scripture 
from  Luke  iii :  9,  and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs  by 
Thomas  Officer,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  first 
Vice  President,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  then  read,  slightly 
amended  and  approved. 

Reports  from  committees  being  first  in  order, 

Dr.  Peet  presented  the  report  of  the  business  committee, 
with  the  titles  of  several  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion ;  which  report  was  accepted. 

The  following  resolution  relating  to  Idiots  was  introduced  by 
Prof.  O.  W.  Morris,  viz.  : 

Whereas,  A  large  number  of  persons,  many  of  them  of  a 
suitable  age  for  instruction,  reside  in  various  portions  of  our 
country,  without  any  means  afforded  them  for  improvement, 
either  physically,  mentally  or  morally,  in  consequence  of  men- 
tal incapacity,  being  objects  of  deep  commiseration,  and  too 
often  made  the  subjects  of  contumely  and  abuse. 

And  whereas,  They  must  remain  in  that  condition  unless  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  Legislature  is  extended  to  their  relief ; 

And  whereas,  no  efforts  have  as  yet  been  successful  in  the 
establishment  of  any  Asylum  for  Idiots  in  this  country,  al- 
though they  are  in  successful  operation  in  Europe  :  therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  each  state  rep- 
resented in  this  Convention,  to  memorialize  the  Legislatures  of 
their  respective  states  to  establish  Asylums  for  the  education 
of  Idiots,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  Periodical, 
presented  a  series  of  resolutions  as  their  report,  which  were 
temporarily  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  on  the  "  Moral 
State  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  means  and  results  of 
Religious  Influence  among  them." 

Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  communication. 

Mr.  Woodruff  thought  the  paper  interesting  and  valuable; 
and  argued  the  great  importance  of  attention  to  the  early  moral 
state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Officer  rose  to  express  his  high  gratification  at  the 
paper  just  read,  as  expressing  more  fully  his  own  convictions 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb. 
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He  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  the  ideas  of  a  God  with 
persons  in  this  state,  are  dark  and  rude,  and  widely  at  variance 
no  less  with  truth  than  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Brown  said  it  had  been  a  question  of  interest  with  him, 
whether  the  deaf-mute  (uneducated,)  was  capable  of  origina- 
ting the  idea  of  a  God.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  mute 
could  originate  what  to  a  Christian  is  known  as  an  idea  of  God. 
Hence  he  also  would  urge  the  necessity  of  early  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New 
York,  on  the  "  Necessity  of  a  more  elevated  standard  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Some  remarks  followed  this  communication,  which  were 
participated  in  by  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 
Prof.  Turner  and  others. 

The  following  resolution  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  a 
Reform  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stone,  debated  and  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  state  of  profound  ignorance  on  their 
part,  at  which  it  is  commenced,  the  time  allotted  to  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  during  which  the  pupils  are  continued  in 
our  institutions,  should  be  very  materially  extended. 

The  following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  length  of  time 
proper  to  be  devoted  to  instruction,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Brown. 

Resolved,  That  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  were  [the  most  stringent]  legislative  enactments  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  abolished, 
and  were  the  discretion  [in  some  cases]  vested  in  the  proper 
officers  of  each  Institution,  to  continue  such  pupils  in  school  so 
long  as  a  just  consideration  of  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
school  may  require. 

This  resolution  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  and  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  Peet,  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  Mr.  Officer  and 
others,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  resolution  was 
subsequently  amended,  as  indicated  above  in  brackets,  but 
was  finally  withdrawn. 
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The  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee  on  the  periodi- 
cal were  then  taken  up  and  read.  The  original  report  of  the 
committee  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  sustain  a  Periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  Periodical  shall  be  styled  the  "American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  adopting  the  name,  size,  price, 
time  of  issuing  and  general  appearance  of  the  publication  of 
that  name  recently  issued  at  Hartford,  and  being  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  series  there  commenced. 

Resolved,  That  the  Periodical  shall  partake  of  a  scientific 
and  also  of  a  popular  character,  embracing  the  widest  range  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  articles  of  a  narrative  or  imaginative  cast,  such  as  may  be 
interesting  to  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  intelligent  friends. 

[Resolved,  That  this  Periodical  shall  be  issued  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  under  the  charge  of  an  Editor  appointed  by  the 
New- York  Institution  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Conven- 
tion of  Instructors  of  th^  Deaf  and  Dumb.]* 

Resolved,  That  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Editor  to 
superintend  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  paper,  his  office 
as  Editor  shall  be  simply  to  decide  upon  the  literary  merits  of 
the  articles  presented  for  the  work,  leaving  the  authors  solely 
responsible,  under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain. 

Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
Periodical  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  different  Institutions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  while  the  funds  which 
may  be  received  from  subscribers  to  the  work,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  compensate  the  Editor  for  his  labor,  provided,  that 
in  case  the  sum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the 
excess  shall  go  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  vote  w7as  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tions separately. 


*  The  resolution  included  above  in  brackets  was  subsequently  stricken  out, 
and  others  substituted  in  its  place. 
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The  first  three  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  but  an 
animated  discussion  took  place  upon  the  fourth. 

The  President  here  entered  the  room  and  assumed  the  chair. 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Peet,  Prof.  I.  L. 
Peet,  Mr.  Stone  and  others  ;  and  the  hour  of  dinner  having 
arrived  without  any  disposition  of  the  subject,  the  Convention 
then  took  a  recess  till  2\  P.  M. 


THIRD  DAY.    AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  in  the  Chapel,  at  2^  P.  M. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  I.  L.  Peet  moved  to  lay  the  subject  of  the  morning 
on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  substitute  therefor, 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  then  offered  the  following  resolutions  as  a 
substitute  for  the  fourth  original  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  appoint  the  Editor  of  the 
proposed  periodical. 

Resolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  persons 
be  appointed,  to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  re- 
quired shall  be  referred  by  the  Editor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  tender  the  Editor 
such  aid,  counsel  and  advice  as  he  may  require  ;  and  that  they 
be  empowered  to  elect  an  Editor,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  case  of  the 
declension,  resignation  or  death  of  the  Editor  elected  by  the 
Convention. 

After  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  project  of  a  similar 
Periodical  at  Hartford,  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in  connec- 
tion with  the  causes  of  its  suspension,  the  substitute  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Convention. 

The  remaining  two  resolutions  as  reported  by  the  committee 
on  the  periodical,  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  having  thus  been  passed  upon  in  detail,  the  reso- 
lutions with  the  substitute,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form, 
to  wit. : 
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1.  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  sustain  a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  our  profession. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  be  styled  "  The  Amer- 
ican Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  adopting  the  name,  size, 
price,  time  of  issuing  and  general  appearance  of  the  publica- 
tion of  that  title  recently  issued  in  Hartford,  and  being  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  series  there  commenced. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  partake  of  a  scientific 
and  also  of  a  popular  character,  embracing  the  widest  range 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  articles  of  a  narrative  or  imaginative  cast,  such  as 
may  be  interesting  to  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  intelligent 
friends. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  appoint  the  Editor  of  the 
proposed  periodical. 

5.  Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  three  persons 
be  appointed,  to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  re- 
quired, shall  be  referred  by  the  Editor. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  tender  the  Edi- 
tor such  aid,  counsel  and  advice  as  he  may  require,  and  that 
they  be  empowered  to  elect  an  Editor,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in 
case  of  the  declension,  resignation  or  death  of  the  Editor 
elected  by  the  Convention. 

7.  Resolved,  That  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Editor  to 
superintend  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  paper,  his  office 
as  Editor  shall  be  simply  to  decide  upon  the  literary  merits  of 
the  articles  presented  for  the  work,  leaving  the  authors  solely 
responsible,  under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing 
the  periodical  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  different  institutions  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  while  the  funds 
which  may  be  received  from  subscribers  to  the  work,  shall  be 
appropriated  to  compensate  the  Editor  for  his  labor,  provided, 
that  in  case  the  sum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
the  excess  shall  go  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 

The  Convention,  on  motion,  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  an  Editor  for  the  proposed  periodical- 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  proposed  the  name  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  for 
the  office. 

Dr.  Peet  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Luzerne  Rae,  of  Hart- 
ford. 

On  motion,  the  vote  was  taken  by  ballot. 
The  votes  having  been  cast,  the  President  declared  the  result, 
as  follows. 

Mr.  Luzerne  Rae,  ...  15 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  .  .  .4 

Scattering,  ....  3 

Mr.  Rae,  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  was  then 
declared  Editor  elect- 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  committee  shall  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  institution,  to  act  as  a 
committee  of  correspondence  and  as  the  authoritative  repre- 
sentative of  this  Convention  when  not  in  session. 

The  general  committee  was  then  appointed,  upon  nomina- 
tion by  the  chair,  to  consist  ex  officio  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  different  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United 
States.  0 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  of  N.  Y.,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

The  executive  committee  was  then  chosen,  to  consist  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  ;  Dr. 
H.  P.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institution ;  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brown,  of  the  Indiana  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  minutes  of  the  Convention 
were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  "American  Annals." 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  the  President,  then  begged 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Peet  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution, 
the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  together  with  the  papers 
read  before  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Prof.  Morris,  relating  to  Idiots 
Vol.  III.  5 
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was  taken  up,  and,  owing  to  want  of  time,  was  by  consent  of 
the  mover  laid  upon  the  table. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Peet,  upon  the  "  Course  of  Instruction," 
was  then  presented. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  following  resolution,  requesting 
information  from  the  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  unanimously  adopted :  viz. 

Resolved,  That  the  Principals  of  American  Institutions  be 
requested  to  furnish  answers  to  the  following  questions  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  Morel,  in  the  fourth  number  of  Volume  V.  of 
the  "  Annales  de  V  Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveug- 
les  a  Paris." 

"  Information  requested  of  the  Principals  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Since  the  year  1836,  when  the  fourth  and  last  circular  was 
issued,  many  new  Institutions  have  been  established,  and 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  those  previously  existing. 
We  propose  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  actual  condition  of  the  Institutions  for  deaf-mutes 
throughout  the  world.  We  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  errors  to  which  such  a  work  is  liable.  We  beg  the  Princi- 
pals to  lend  us  their  aid  by  transmitting  to  us  exact  information 
respecting  the  Institutions  confided  to  their  care.  To  this  end, 
we  call  their  attention  to  the  following  questions,  which  we 
desire  them  to  answer. 

1.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  the 
establishment  ;  its  successive  development. 

2.  The  kind  of  Institution  :  Is  it  private  or  public  ?  Does  it 
receive  day-scholars  or  not  ?  Is  it  annexed  to  a  normal  school 
of  primary  instructors,  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  to  any 
other  establishment  ?  If  so,  does  the  connection  offer  any 
advantages  or  disadvantages  1 

3.  Means  of  support  for  the  Institution  :  Does  it  receive 
funds  from  the  state,  province,  department  or  city  ?  Is  it  sus- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  by  a  charity  fund  ? 

4.  Administration :  Is  the  establishment  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  a  society,  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Administration  ?  Upon  what  superior  authority  does 
it  depend  ? 

5.  The  name  of  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.    Does  he 
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take  part  in  instruction  ?  Where  did  he  receive  his  prepara- 
tory education  ?    Has  he  published  any  work  ? 

6.  The  names  of  instructors  and  assistants,  male  and 
female.  Are  any  of  the  professors  deaf  and  dumb?  How  did 
they  prepare  themselves  to  be  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  ? 

7.  What  are  the  other  officers  of  the  establishment  ? 

8.  The  number  of  pupils  of  each  sex. 

9.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted?  Who  decides  upon 
their  admission  ? 

10.  Is  there  a  particular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils, 
or  are  they  admitted  at  any  part  of  the  year  ? 

11.  When  does  the  annual  term  begin  ?  What  vacations 
are  there  ? 

12.  Subjects  and  instruments  of  instruction  :  The  sign- 
language,  drawing,  writing,  articulation,  reading  upon  the  lips, 
language,  sacred  history,  profane  history,  natural  history,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  &c.    To  what  extent  are  they  carried  ? 

13.  Is  the  French  or  the  German  method  followed?  If 
articulation  is  taught,  is  this  instruction  given  to  all  the  pupils, 
or  only  to  a  portion  of  them  ?  Are  the  pupils  exercised  in 
speaking  during  the  hours  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  classes, 
or  are  special  lessons  devoted  to  those  exercises,  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  ? 

14.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  pupils  divided  for  instruc- 
tion ? 

15.  Do  pupils  of  both  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common, 
or  is  the  instruction  of  Misses  confided  to  female  teachers  ? 

16.  Do  the  pupils  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  some  trade, 
during  their  residence  at  the  Institution  ?  If  so,  are  there 
work-shops  attached  to  the  Institution,  or  are  the  pupils  sent 
out  to  work  ?    What  trades  do  the  pupils  of  each  sex  learn  ? 

17.  Has  the  Institution  a  garden,  and  if  it  has,  do  the  pupils 
learn  horticulture  ? 

18.  Do  they  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises? 

19.  Is  there  a  special  physician  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment ?  Does  he  apply  himself  to  researches  upon  deafness  ? 
If  so,  what  are  the  results  of  those  researches  ? 

20.  Occupations  of  the  pupils  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 

21.  Do  the  pupils  after  their  departure  continue  to  be  the 
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objects  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Institution  ?    If  so,  how  is  that 
solicitude  exercised  ? 

22.  Is  there  any  charitable  association  which  is  interested  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  their  leaving  the  Institution  ? 

23.  What  is  done  by  the  State  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Is 
it  obligatory  upon  parents  to  educate  them  ?  Is  there  a  law  or 
rule  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

If  the  Principals  possess  information  respecting  other  Insti- 
tutions, they  are  requested  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  address 
of  the  subscriber. 

EDOUARD  MOREL. 

Directeur  des  Annates  de  V Education  des  Suurds-Muets  et  des 
Aveugles,  a  Institution  Nationale  des  Sourds-Muets,  rue 
Saint  Jacques,  256,  a  Paris. 

Prof.  Bartlett  offered  the  following  resolution,  regarding 
the  next  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention — 
viz  : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  apparent  good  results 
of  this  first  experiment  of  a  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  the  members  of  this 
Convention  have  much  cause  for  mutual  congratulation  and 
much  encouragement  for  the  future  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  a  Convention  of  this  body  should  take  place  one  year 
hence,  at  some  convenient  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  General  Committee. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Turner  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted — viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
whether  it  be  regarded  in  its  philanthropic,  intellectual  or  reli- 
gious bearings,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  calls  for 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities and  should  bring  to  their  work  the  undivided  energies 
of  mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  then  moved  to  take  up  the  resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  Business  Committee,  in  relation  to  the 
grant  of  the  public  lands.  Carried. 
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The  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and  read,  as  follows  : 
Resolved,  That  this  Convention  has  learned  with  much 
pleasure,  that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  granting  a 
munificent  donation  of  the  public  lands  to  the  support  of  the 
Insane. 

Resolved.  That  we  most  ardently  desire  the  passage  of  a 
law  securing  to  the  Insane  a  fund  to  be  perpetually  devoted  to 
their  relief. 

Resolvedy  That  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  their  strong  claims  on  public  benevolence  and  the 
expense  incident  to  their  instruction  and  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life,  they  are  equally  entitled  to  aid  from  the  general 
government. 

Resolved,  That  should  anything  be  done  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  provision  should  be  made  which 
would  secure  to  all  the  indigent  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  above  indicated,  not  less  than 
three-fourths  as  much  of  the  public  lands  should  be  given  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  are  donated  to  the  support  of  lunatics. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  Congress  should  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  grant  aid  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  as  large  a  measure  as  above 
indicated,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  whatever  smaller 
donations  of  lands  may  be  made  shall  be  unrestricted  by  any 
conditions  requiring  the  immediate  sale  of  the  same. 

After  some  remarks  from  different  gentlemen,  in  support  of 
these  resolutions,  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Subsequently  the  following  resolution  regarding  the  same 
subject  was  offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  also  adopted — viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  donation 
of  the  public  lands. 

Prof.  Cary  introduced  the  following  resolution,  respecting 
the  private  journals  of  Instructors — viz  : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  Instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  keep  a  journal  of  school  exercises,  and  a 
record  of  observations  respecting  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  his  pupils. 
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The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered, 
to  the  President  of  the  New  York  Institution,  for  the  hospi- 
tality extended  to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Dr.  Peet  responded  in  a  few  remarks,  expressing  his  high 
gratification  at  the  happy  results  of  this  first  convocation  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States. 
He  hoped  to  see  many  such  assemblages,  and  trusted  that  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  would  be 
the  result  of  every  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  following  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution were  adopted,  viz.  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered 
to  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  for  the  able,  impartial,  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  while 
presiding  over  its  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Convention  be  tendered  to  the 
Directors,  President  and  Matron  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution,  for 
the  courteous  hospitalities  afforded  to  us  while  in  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wiiiton, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  for  his  kindness  and  skill  in  interpreting 
the  proceedings  by  signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mutes 
present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  the  Convention  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  for  his  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

To  this  compliment,  Gen.  Wetmore  responded  briefly  and 
happily.  He  said  the  meeting  of  this  Convention  had  been  a 
source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  him.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  it  with  anxiety  and  expectation,  and  the  result  had  more 
than  met  his  most  earnest  desires. 

The  President,  Hon.  Chirstopher  Morgan,  then  responded 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  tendered  him,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Convention,  substantially  as  follows  : 

The  time,  gentlemen,  has  arrived  for  us  to  close  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body.    We  have  been  in  communion  with 
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members  gathered  together  from  different  portions  of  the 
Union,  who  have  represented  Institutions  in  widely  distant  sec- 
tions. We  are  now  about  to  separate  and  return  to  our  homes, 
each  to  his  appropriate  field  of  labor.  For  himself,  he  would 
say  that  the  few  days  which  had  been  thus  spent  here,  had 
been  to  him  days  of  unmingled  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The 
general  nature  of  the  subjects  brought  before  the  Convention 
warranted  the  full  belief  that  permanently  beneficent  results 
would  mark  the  progress  of  the  movement  here  commenced. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  these  proceedings  would  exert  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  great  cause  of  education  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Convention  were  engaged.  He  reviewed 
briefly  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  deaf-mute  instruction  ; 
and  expressed  his  gratification  that  such  ample  means  had  been 
found  for  imparting  knowledge  to  minds  which  would  other- 
wise be  left  in  ignorance.  He  complimented  those  by  whose 
unwearied  efforts  the  modes  of  instruction  had  been  originated, 
and  those  by  whose  energy  and  devotedness,  so  rapid  an  ad- 
vance had  been  made  and  so  many  improvements  effected.  It 
would  be,  he  continued,  a  source  of  the  most  pleasing  reflec- 
tion to  him,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  in  conclusion,  he  tendered  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention  his  cordial  sympathy  with  the  movement  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  and  his  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
then  returned  to  the  members  of  the  press  in  attendance  upon 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention ;  and  the  business  of  the 
session  was  concluded. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  an  appropriate  prayer  in  the 
language  of  signs  by  Wm.  D.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the 
North  Carolina  Institution  ;  and  the  Convention  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honorable, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  memorial  of  the  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  Convention  at 
New  York,  Aug.  29,  1850,  respectfully  represents, 

That  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  highly  im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country, 
that  a  list  of  all  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  original  schedules  of  the  census  taken  this 
year,  and  either  printed  with  the  usual  official  abstract,  or  in 
some  other  way  made  accessible  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject  of  deaf-mute  education ;  the  list  to  embrace  all  the 
particulars  of  residence,  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  place  of 
birth,  whether  able  to  read  and  write,  or  not,  etc.,  which  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  original  schedules  ;  and  as,  in  some  cases, 
the  same  person  is  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  also  blind, 
insane  or  idiotic,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  list  asked  for 
should  show  these  particulars  whenever  they  are  found  upon 
the  schedules. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  to  have  in  separate  columns,  the  name, 
place  of  birth,  occupation  and  other  particulars,  (or  at  least 
the  name,)  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  each  deaf-mute 
belongs. 

Such  a  list  would  enable  us  to  solve  many  questions,  not 
merely  of  speculative  interest,  but  of  deep  practical  impor- 
tance, to  the  determination  of  which,  the  abstracts  usually 
printed  are  wholly  insufficient. 

It  would  also  furnish,  in  many  of  the  states,  a  very  valuable 
guide  to  those  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  public  the 
legislative  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  to  select  the  state  beneficiaries ;  for  in  many  cases,  the 
parents  of  deaf-mute  children  neglect  to  make  application  on 
their  behalf  till  they  are  sought  out,  and  personally  appealed  to. 

We  would  further  represent,  that  the  enumerations  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  (there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,)  have  been  very  inaccurate.    It  is  hoped, 
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that  the  enumeration  taken  this  year  will  be  much  more  accu- 
rate ;  but  unless  we  have  a  list  of  names,  residences,  &c,  of 
all  the  deaf-mutes  returned,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  test  the 
degree  of  accuracy  or  to  apply  any  ratio  of  correction  even  to 
those  errors  that  are  known  to  be  unavoidable. 

The  labor  of  extracting  such  a  list,  (as  it  would  only  em- 
brace ten  or  eleven  thousand  names,  out  of  twenty-three 
millions,  and  is  merely  to  be  copied  as  the  names  and  figures 
stand  in  the  original  schedules,  adding  from  the  same  schedules, 
the  name,  occupation,  etc.,  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  parallel 
columns,)  would  hardly  be  greater  than  that  of  making  the 
calculations  necessary  for  the  usual  abstract  of  numbers  and 
classification  in  regard  to  age  and  color ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  interests  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  for  which 
twenty-five  out  of  thirty-one  states  have  already  made  legisla- 
tive provision,  will  appear  of  sufficient  importance  to  authorize 
the  desired  measure. 

And  your  memorialists  respectfully  ask  that  the  prayer  of 
this  memorial  be  granted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Convention, 

Christopher  Morgan,  President. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SILVER  PLATE  TO  MESSRS.  GAL- 
LAUDET  AND  CLERC. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

A  ceremony  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  former  pupils  of 
the  American  Asylum,  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  who 
took  part  in  it,  was  observed  at  Hartford,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September  last.  On  that  day,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet  and  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  gentlemen  to  whom  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  our  whole  country  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
they  can  never  wholly  discharge,  received  from  some  of  those 
whom  they  had  contributed  to  bring  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
Vol.  III.  6 
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a  token  of  respect  and  love,  equally  honorable  and  gratifying 
to  both  of  the  parties  in  the  transaction. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  were  entirely  self-moved  in  this  matter. 
The  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Asylum.  He  said  to  the  writer  of  this ;  article,  in  his 
graphic  language  of  signs,  that  his  spirit  could  find  no  rest, 
until  he  had  devised  some  method  of  giving  expression  to  the 
grateful  feeling  which  filled  his  heart,  and  which  the  lapse  of 
years  served  only  to  increase.  He  had  but  to  suggest  the 
thought  to  others  of  his  former  associates,  when  it  was  eagerly 
seized  and  made  the  common  property  of  them  all.  In  the 
vivid  simile  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  flame  of  love  ran, 
like  a  prairie  fire,  through  the  hearts  of  the  whole  deaf-mute 
band,  scattered  though  they  were,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  measures  were  immediately  adopted  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  object.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  funds,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  hand- 
some sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  obtained ;  wholly,  let  it 
be  understood,  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves.  The 
entire  credit  of  the  transaction  belongs  to  them.  The  plan 
was  not  known,  we  believe,  to  any  other  person,  (certainly  not 
to  the  two  gentlemen  especially  interested,)  until  it  had  been 
matured  and  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  failure. 

After  due  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  procure  a  massive 
silver  pitcher  for  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  another  of  the  same 
size  and  workmanship  for  Mr.  Clerc — each  pitcher  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  salver.  The  articles,  when 
finished,  were  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mechanics'  Association  in  Boston  ;  where  they  attracted  the 
admiring  notice  of  all  the  visitors,  as  well  from  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  as  the  pleasant  purpose  for  which  they 
were  made.  We  extract  the  following  description  of  them 
from  the  Hartford  Courant. 

"  Upon  one  side  of  the  pitchers  is  an  engraved  scene,  repre- 
senting Mr.  Gallaudet's  going  to  France  in  the  year  1817,  to 
induce  Mr.  Clerc  to  come  to  America  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  figures  of  the  gentlemen,  and  ships  and 
waves  illustrating  the  passage  across  the  ocean.    The  building 
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of  the  Hartford  Institution  is  likewise  represented.  On  the 
other  side  is  seen  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  school,  with 
teacher  and  pupils  and  apparatus.  In  front  and  between  these 
scenes,  is  the  head  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  of  Paris,  the  instructor 
of  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  and  said  to  be  a  correct  like- 
ness. On  the  necks  of  the  pitchers  are  chased  the  different 
coats  of  arms  of  all  the  New  England  States  ;  and  on  the 
handles  are  representations  of  mute  cupids,  and  also  closed 
hands,  indicating  the  sign  of  the  mutes  for  the  first  letter  of 
the  alphabet." 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows.  On  the  pitcher  designed 
for  Mr.  Gallaudet,  was  engraved : 

PRESENTED  TO 
REV.   THOMAS   H.  GALLAUDET, 
FIRST   PRINCIPAL   OF   THE   AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESPECT, 
BY  THE   DEAF-MUTES   OF   NEW  ENGLAND. 
MOVED  BY   COMPASSION   FOR  THE    UNFORTUNATE    DEAF  AND 
DUMB   OF   HIS   COUNTRY,    HE    DEVOTED    HIMSELF  TO 
THEIR    WELFARE,   AND    PROCURED    FOR  THEM 
THE     BLESSINGS     OF  EDUCATION. 
HARTFORD,    CONN.    SEPT.    26TII,  1850. 

On  the  salver  : 

TO.   REV.   THOMAS   H.  GALLAUDET, 
FROM  HIS   FRIENDS,  THE  DEAF-MUTES   OF    NEW  ENGLAND. 
HARTFORD,    CONN.    SEPT.    26TH,  1850. 

On  the  pitcher  designed  for  Mr.  Clerc,  was  engraved : 

PRESENTED  TO 
LAURENT  CLERC,  A.  M. 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESPECT, 
BY    THE    DEAF-MUTES    OF    NEW  ENGLAND. 
LOVER   OF  HIS  KIND,  HE   LEFT   FRANCE  IN   THE   YEAR,  1816, 
TO     PROMOTE     THE     EDUCATION     AND     WELFARE  OF 
STRANGERS,   WHO,   LIKE    HIMSELF,   WERE  DENIED 
THE  GIFT  OF  SPEECH. 
HARTFORD,   CONN.,   SEPT.   26TH,  1850. 
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On  the  salver : 

TO   LAURENT  CLERC,   A.  M. 
FROM   HIS   FRIENDS,   THE   DEAF-MUTES   OF   NEW  ENGLAND. 
HARTFORD,   CONN.,   SEPT.   26TII,  1850. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  of  the  subscribers  had 
made  known  their  object  to  the  Principal  and  Instructors  of 
the  American  Asylum,  and  requested  such  cooperation  on 
their  part  as  might  be  necessary  ;  a  request  which  was  most 
cheerfully  complied  with.  The  Directors  of  the  Institution, 
with  equal  heartiness,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
and  liberally  offered  the  hospitalities  of  the  Asylum  to  the 
whole  body  of  its  former  pupils,  who  might  come  together  at 
the  time,  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  These  Directors  and 
Instructors  were  scarcely  less  eager  than  the  deaf-mutes  them- 
selves, to  pay  their  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  Mr. 
Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc,  the  American  fathers  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  one  of  whom  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
the  post  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  honorably  filled ;  while 
the  other,  though  devoting  his  later  years  to  another  work  of 
benevolence,  has  never  ceased  to  1  e  regarded  with  a  kind  of 
filial  reverence,  by  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  twenty -sixth  day  of  September,  to  be  memorable  hence- 
forth as  one  of  the  "  feast-days"  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  New 
England,  was  selected  for  the  public  presentation ;  and  the 
usual  school  exercises  of  the  Asylum  were  suspended,  during 
the  half-week  in  which  that  day  occurred,  that  the  undivided 
attention  of  its  officers  might  be  paid  to  the  entertainment  of 
those  who  should  come  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
number  of  these  visitants  was  even  greater  than  any  one  had 
ventured  to  anticipate.  A  book  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
received  the  names  of  more  than  two  hundred  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  not  now  connected  with  the  Asylum.  Every  state  in 
New  England  was  largely  represented  ;  and  from  as  far  south 
as  Virginia,  several  of  our  former  pupils,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  returned  to  tread  once  more  the  old  familiar 
ground.  We  were  happy  also  to  have  the  presence  and  coope- 
ration of  the  President  and  nearly  all  the  Professors  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and  not  a 
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little  of  the  interest  of  the  occasion  was  owing  to  the  friendly 
and  hearty  manner,  in  which  they  entered  into  its  spirit. 

Most  of  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
was  spent  by  the  graduates  of  the  Asylum,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Institution,  where  friendly  greetings  were  interchanged, 
and  brief  addresses  made.  Had  we  room  for  it,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  "  report"  many  things  that  were  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  our  limits  forbid.  One  young  man,  after  repeatedly 
declining  the  calls  of  his  friends  for  a  Speech,  at  last  yielded 
to  their  urgency,  and  went  upon  the  platform.  He  told  the 
audience,  that  it  would  gratify  him  much  to  address  them,  but 
he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  collect  himself  for  the  purpose, 
for  his  thoughts  were  all  in  the  silver  pitchers ;  and  saying  this, 
he  sat  down. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  procession  was  formed 
at  the  Asylum,  and  proceeded  to  the  Center  Church,  in  the 
following  order : 

Marshals  of  the  day. 

Male  pupils. 
Masters  of  the  Shops. 
Family  Guardian  and  Matron. 
Female  Pupils. 
Former  Female  Pupils. 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Subscribers'  Committee. 
President  of  the  Day  and  Chaplain. 
Orator  and  Presenting  Committee. 
Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc. 
The  President  of  the  Asylum  and  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Directors  of  the  Asylum. 
The  Principals  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 
The  Faculty  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 
Former  Male  Pupils. 
Citizens  and  Strangers. 
The  exercises  at  the  church  commenced  at  three  o'clock 
precisely.    In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  T.  S.  Williams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Asylum,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  design  of  the 
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meeting  in  the  sign  language,  to  the  deaf-mutes  present,  and 
welcomed  them  back  to  the  Institution.  He  then  read  the 
same  explanation  to  the  hearing  public  present. 

MR.  WELD'S  REMARKS. 

"In  the  absence  of  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Asylum, 
which  we  all  much  regret,  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  to  open  the  exercises  of  this  occasion 
with  a  few  remarks.  And  first  of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  Officers  of  the  Institution  I  would  say,  we  welcome 
most  cordially  our  former  pupils  to  this  most  gratifying  festival. 
We  honor  them  and  thank  them  for  proposing  it,  especially 
sympathizing  with  them  in  their  chief  object — that  of  showing 
their  grateful,  respectful  and  affectionate  regard  for  their 
earliest  teachers — the  pioneers  in  the  practical  and  successful 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  also  highly  gratified  with  the  filial  regard  they  evince 
towards  the  Asylum,  their  alma  mater,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
renewed  evidence  they  now  exhibit  of  the  exalted  benefits  of 
education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Again  we  welcome  them  to  our  institution.  We  welcome 
also  the  officers  and  pupils  of  other  institutions,  some  of  whom 
were  once  associated  with  us  in  our  labors  of  love  or  as  recipi- 
ents of  our  instructions.  We  welcome  also  the  other  friends 
of  our  cause, — all  indeed  who  honor  it  by  their  presence  this 
day. 

The  idea  of  this  festival  originated  more  than  a  year  since 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  who  has  been  selected  by 
his  fellows  as  the  President  of  the  day.  He  communicated 
with  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  is  this  most  respect- 
able assemblage  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  contributors  to  the 
substantial  testimonials  of  regard  they  are  about  to  offer  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc." 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  President  of 
the  day,  then  addressed  his  former  fellow  pupils  by  signs ; 
which  address  was  read  by  Mr.  Weld. 
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MR.  BROWN'S  REMARKS. 

"My  deaf  and  dumb  friends  : 

The  object  of  our  assembling  here  is  chiefly  to  pay  our 
grateful  respects  to  our  early  benefactors — to  those,  to  whose 
assiduous  labors  we  owe  our  education,  and  the  hopes  and 
happiness  it  has  afforded  us. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  our  happy  meeting.  How  in- 
teresting to  us  all  is  the  occasion,  as  one  for  the  renewal  of 
former  friendships,  and  the  expression  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  our  best  friends  and  benefactors.  Let  us  ever  remem- 
ber them,  and  love  the  great  and  good  institution  with  the  sin- 
cere love  of  children." 

Mr.  Fisher  Ames  Spofford,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  now 
took  the  stand.  As  his  address  had  not  been  written,  a  trans- 
lation was  made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  N.  Y., 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  part  of  the  auditory,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

MR.   SPOFFORD's  REMARKS. 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  : 

You  have  assembled  here  in  this  building,  truly  a  large 
assemblage,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  an  interesting  cere- 
mony. If  the  remarks  I  now  shall  make  to  you  lack  point,  I 
trust  I  shall  be  excused  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  occasion. 
I  feel  a  delicacy  in  expressing  my  ideas  before  so  many  to 
whom  I  am  unknown,  upon  such  an  interesting  topic.  There 
seems  to  be  to  myself,  an  incongruity  in  standing  here  to 
address  you,  while  there  are  so  many  among  you,  whose  powers 
would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  is  like  pass- 
ing a  splendid  gateway,  decorated  to  the  extent  of  modern 
taste  ;  we  think  that  behind  it  there  must  be  a  temple,  or  a 
palace  for  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  must  lead 
to  fountains  and  parks  in  all  their  beauty.  You  open  the  gate 
and  advance,  and  find  behind  this  splendor,  only  a  miserable 
cottage.  In  like  manner,  I  feel  as  if  I,  in  comparison  with  my 
important  subject,  might  be  considered  but  the  miserable 
cottage  behind  the  splendid  gateway. 
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We  are  assembled  to  express  our  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
founders  of  this  institution,  the  first  established  in  this  country. 
There  are  present  former  pupils  of  the  establishment  who  left 
it  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty  years  ago,  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  We  once  more  warmly  greet  each  other.  We 
have  experienced  great  pleasure  in  being  allowed  to  assist  in 
contributing  for  the  object  of  this  day,  and  thus  testifying  our 
gratitude  to  our  instructors,  and  to  the  founders  of  this  institu- 
tion. Their  glorious  example  has  been  followed,  and  now,  for 
the  education  of  our  fellow  sufferers,  there  are  twelve  or  thir- 
teen similar  places  of  instruction,  all  arising  from  this  institu- 
tion. Thirty-three  years  ago,  the  deaf-mutes  in  this  country 
were  in  the  darkness  of  the  grossest  ignorance.  They  knew 
not  God.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  maker  of  heaven  and  of 
earth.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world  to  pardon  sin.  They  knew  not  that,  after  this  life, 
God  would  reward  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  vicious.  They 
knew  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  They  were  all 
in  ignorance  and  poverty,  with  no  means  of  conveying  their 
ideas  to  others,  waiting  for  instruction,  as  the  sick  for  a  physi- 
cian to  heal  them. 

But  their  time  of  relief  had  come.  In  this  city,  a  celebrated 
physician,  Dr.  Cogswell,  had  an  interesting  daughter,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  her  hearing.  Though  her  father  and  her 
friends  looked  upon  her  with  pity,  yet  her  deprivation  of  hear- 
ing has  proved  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Had  she 
not  been  left  by  God  sitting  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  the 
successful  efforts  that  have  since  been  made  for  our  instruction 
might  never  have  been  attempted.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  family,  and  devoted  himself  to  contrive 
some  means  for  her  instruction.  Dr.  Cogswell's  enquiries  soon 
established  the  fact  that  there  were  many  other  persons  in  the 
same  unfortunate  condition,  a  number  sufficient  to  form  a 
school,  if  a  system  of  instruction  could  be  discovered.  Some 
gentlemen  of  Hartford  sent  Mr.  Gallaudet  abroad  for  this  benev- 
olent purpose.  He  visited  the  London  Institution,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  the  acquisition  of  their  plan  of  instruction. 
The  same  thing  took  place  at  Edinburgh.  But  at  Paris,  all  the 
facilities  that  he  needed  were  given  him  by  the  Abbe*  Sicard, 
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the  Principal  of  their  Institution.  Here  he  spent  some  time, 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  instruction,  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Clerc,  and  with  Abbe  Sicard's  leave,  re- 
turned with  him  to  this  country.  Mr.  Clerc,  at  first,  feared 
that  he  should  be  in  a  strange  land  without  friends.  But  he 
soon  found  that  by  his  amiable  virtues  and  accomplished  mind, 
he  made  friends  here,  among  his  pupils  and  in  the  best  society 
of  the  city.  Funds  were  immediately  raised.  Instructions 
were  commenced  in  the  building  now  called  the  City  Hotel. 
The  first  class  of  pupils  numbered  seven.  After  a  year,  a 
building  in  Prospect  Street  was  taken  and  then  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  erection  of  spacious  accommodations  on  Lord's 
Hill,  the  present  buildings  of  the  Asylum. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Gallaudet  left  the  Asylum,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Weld,  the  present  Principal. 

The  success  of  this  experiment,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  Institutions  in  the  land, 
so  many  deaf-mutes  are  there  in  the  country.  It  was  proposed 
in  ]  849,  to  hold  a  Convention  of  the  teachers  of  all  these  insti- 
tutions, but  the  cholera  prevented  it.  Such  a  Convention  was 
held,  Aug.  28,  1850,  and  seven  out  of  the  twelve  institutions 
wTere  represented.  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan  presided.  The 
object  of  the  Convention  was  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  im- 
prove the  present  system  of  education.  I  cannot  inform  you 
of  all  the  topics  discussed,  but  trust  that  such  Conventions 
will  be  held  every  year. 

Deaf-mutes  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  if  they  all  do  not 
make  the  same  progress  in  education.  Many  commence  too 
late  in  life  to  progress  rapidly.  All  the  first  steps  taken  in 
our  education  must,  of  necessity,  be  imperfect.  Painting  was 
once  imperfect.  Its  rude  beginning  among  the  Greeks  was 
but  an  attempt  by  a  lover,  when  leaving  his  mistress,  to  give 
her  a  profile  of  his  face,  taken  by  a  shadow  on  the  wall. 
None  but  the  lady  could  recognize  it,  however.  The  same 
thing  was  true  in  statuary.  Its  beginning  was  still  ruder.  [It 
is  impossible  to  represent  by  words,  the  effect  of  the  pantomine 
that  the  orator  now  employed  to  show  to  his  spectators  the 
uncouth  and  awkward  positions  in  which  the  human  body  was 
represented  in  the  first  rude  attempts  at  statuary.]    The  same 
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progress  is  stamped  likewise  on  the  modes  of  travelling  and  of 
conveying  intelligence.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  education 
given  to  the  deaf-mute.  It  was  imperfect  at  the  beginning, 
hut  is  progressing  towards  perfection. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  there  were  no  educated  deaf-mutes 
sent  out  into  the  wTorld — now,  a  large  number.  What  a  change 
does  this  fact  present  !  Who  have  been  the  instruments  of 
this  change  ?  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  under  the  smiles 
of  heaven.  Our  ignorance  was  like  chaos,  without  light  and 
hope.  But,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  light  has  shone 
through  the  chaos  and  reduced  it  to  order.  The  deaf-mutes 
have  long  wished  to  express  their  gratitude  to  these  benefactors, 
Mr.  Brown  first  conceived  the  idea,  and  addressed  letters  to  all 
for  their  consent.  All  enthusiastically  agreed.  The  idea 
flashed  over  the  whole,  like  the  fire  on  the  prairie.  The  wishes 
which  we  then  expressed,  are  now  carried  out,  in  the  offering 
before  us,  and  the  perfume  of  friendship  which  they  convey  to 
our  old  instructors,  will  be  as  fragrant  as  the  offering  of  the 
spices  in  Persian  temples  to  the  sun. 

Our  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  the  founders  of  this  institu- 
tion, on  which  Heaven  has  smiled.  Some  may  say  that  deaf- 
mutes  have  no  gratitude  ;  that  they  receive  favors  as  the  swine 
does  the  acorns  of  the  forest  that  are  shaken  down  for  them, 
but  it  is  not  so.  We  all  feel  the  most  ardent  love  to  these 
gentlemen  who  founded  this  Asylum,  and  to  these  our  earliest 
instructors.  This  gratitude  will  be  a  chain  to  bind  all  the 
future  pupils  together.  Those  who  succeed  us  as  pupils  will 
be  told  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  founders  of 
the  American  Asylum.  Our  ship,  moored  by  this  chain  of 
remembered  gratitude,  will  float  safely  hereafter,  and  never  be 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  pride  and  envy.  I  close  with  earnest 
prayers  for  the  happiness  of  our  instructors,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next. 

The  applause,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  among  the 
deaf-mutes,  was  long  and  loud. 

George  H.  Loiung,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Asylum,  in  the  name  and  for  the  behalf  of  the  old  pupils, 
now  presented  the  pitcher  to  Mr.  Gallaudet.  His  address  was 
then  read  to  the  audience  by  Mr.  Weld. 
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MR.   LORING's  ADDRESS  TO  JIR.  GALLAUDET. 

Accept  this  plate  which  I  offer  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers,  former  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  as  a  token 
of  their  profound  gratitude  and  veneration. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  no  school  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  They  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  neglected,  as  their  case  was  considered  hopeless. 

An  interesting  child,  the  daughter  of  a  much  esteemed  phy- 
sician in  this  city,  was  deprived  of  her  hearing  by  severe  sick- 
ness. In  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  she  was  the  object 
of  the  parents'  constant  tenderness  and  solicitude.  They  used 
every  means  they  could  contrive  to  teach  her  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  written  language,  and,  in  the  attempt,  they  partially 
succeeded.  The  physician  had  read  that  there  were  schools 
in  Europe,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  successfully 
taught  to  write  and  read,  and  this  fact  he  communicated  to 
you,  and  proposed  to  you  to  go  to  Europe  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  unfortunate  countrymen.  Moved  by  compassion  for  the 
deaf-mutes  in  general,  and  sustained  by  several  benevolent 
persons,  you  embarked  for  Europe,  and  after  encountering 
many  difficulties,  you  accomplished  the  object  of  your  mission 
in  France.  In  returning  to  America,  you  brought  back  an  in- 
telligent and  well  educated  deaf-mute,  for  your  co-adjutor  in 
your  labors.  He  demonstrated,  by  his  intelligence  and  con- 
versation, the  truth  that  deaf-mutes  are  capable  of  being 
taught  to  write  and  read.  The  public  were  induced  to  second, 
by  their  liberal  contributions,  your  efforts  to  establish  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  this  occa- 
sion, a  public  demonstration  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  deaf-mutes  is  due  to  those  benevolent  persons  who 
contributed,  by  their  benefactions,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Asylum  in  this  city.  We  lament  some  of  them  who 
have  since  died,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  show  ourselves  grate- 
ful on  all  occasions  to  them  who  survive. 

It  is  fortunate,  and  it  was  also  by  a  kind  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  you  adopted  the  best  method  of  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  dumb.    Bv  this  method  we  have 
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been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  language,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  this  education  has  qualified  us  to  be  useful  members 
of  society.  For  these  blessings  of  education,  we  have  felt 
ourselves  obliged  to  you  ;  we  have  long  wished  to  make  you 
some  permanent  testimonial  of  our  gratitude,  and  have  happily 
succeeded  in  getting  one  prepared.  In  presenting  it  to  you, 
we  all  offer  our  earnest  prayers  for  your  welfare  in  your  declin- 
ing years,  and  for  your  reward  in  the  other  world. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  then  made  a  reply  to  the  deaf-mutes,  in  the 
sign  language,  a  copy  of  which  he  subsequently  read. 

MR.   GALLAUDET'S  REPLY. 

My  former  pupils  and  friends. 

I  rejoice  to  meet  you  once  more.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
years  have  passed,  since  we  were  together  in  the  Asylum  for 
deaf-mutes  in  this  city.  How  happy  you  then  were  in  receiv- 
ing instruction,  and  myself  and  fellow  laborers  in  imparting  it. 
Our  separation  has  been  long.  Some  of  our  number,  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  have  gone  to  the  spirit  world. 

She  has  gone,  the  beloved  Alice,  my  earliest  pupil,  who 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  enkindled 
my  sympathy  for  them.  We  will  ever  cherish  her  memory, 
and  that  of  her  father,  one  of  your  best  and  long  tried  friends. 
We  will  never  forget  that  to  them,  under  the  divine  guidance 
and  blessing,  we  owe  the  origin  of  those  ample  provisions 
which  have  been  made  for  your  benefit. 

For  God  saw  fit  to  visit  her,  at  a  tender  age,  with  your  com- 
mon privation.  And  on  whom  else,  so  intelligent  and  lovely, 
could  his  mysterious,  yet  benign  Providence  have  sent  this 
privation,  to  produce,  as  it  did,  so  deeply  and  extensively,  the 
interest  needed  to  be  felt  in  her  and  her  fellow  sufferers,  in 
order  to  lead  to  prompt  and  effectual  action  in  their  behalf. 

In  whom  else,  so  beloved  and  respected  as  was  her  amiable 
father,  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  filling  a  large  sphere 
of  usefulness  and  philanthropy,  could  the  same  Providence 
have  awakened  such  a  lively  sympathy  for  a  cherished  child, 
as  quickly  to  extend  itself  to  others  enduring  the  same  priva- 
tion, and  to  make  the  necessary  movements  for  their  relief. 
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In  what  other  community,  more  distinguished  for  its  intelli- 
gence, enterprise  and  benevolence,  could  the  same  wonder- 
working Providence  have  placed  this  father  and  daughter,  and 
the  esteemed  family  of  which  he  was  the  head,  so  as  to  excite 
among  the  prominent  citizens,  the  devising  of  the  plans,  the 
raising  of  the  means,  and  the  adoption  of  the  measures  which 
were  necessary  to  carry  forward  so  novel  and  arduous  an 
enterprise  to  its  consummation. 

The  same  Providence  cast  my  happy  lot  in  this  community, 
near  to  this  father  and  daughter,  herself  a  playmate  of  my 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  which  led  to  my  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  then  to  my  attempting  her  instruction.  This  I 
did,  from  time  to  time  as  best  I  could,  inexperienced  indeed, 
but  with  no  little  enthusiasm  and  zealous  perseverance.  At 
length,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  employed  to  carry  into 
effect,  the  benevolent  designs  of  my  fellow  citizens  ;  designs 
extending,  as  they  have  already  done,  in  the  establishment  of 
many  kindred  institutions  in  various  parts  of  our  country. 

See  in  these  successive  links  of  his  Providence,  how  God 
works  out  the  chain  of  his  beneficent  movements.  Let  us  be 
grateful  if  He  condescends  to  use  our  humble  and  feeble 
instrumentality  in  these  movements,  if  He  makes  any  of  us 
ever  so  small  a  link  in  this  his  chain  of  love. 

But  there  was  another  link  still.  What  should  I  have 
accomplished,  if  the  same  kind  Providence  had  not  enabled 
me  to  bring  back  from  France,  his  native  land,  one  whom  we 
still  rejoice  to  see  among  us — himself  a  deaf-mute,  intelligent 
and  accomplished,  trained  under  the  distinguished  Sicard,  at 
that  time  teaching  the  highest  class  in  the  Paris  Institution — to 
be  my  coadjutor  here  at  home  ;  to  excite  a  still  deeper  interest 
in  the  object  to  which  he  came  to  devote  his  talents  and  efforts  ; 
to  assist  in  collecting  those  funds  which  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  very  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the 
Asylum  ;  to  be  my  first,  and  for  a  time,  only  fellow  laborer 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  then  to  render  necessary  and 
most  efficient  aid  in  preparing  for  their  work  the  additional 
teachers  who  were  needed. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  I  engaged  him  in  his  own  chamber 
in  the  Institution  at  Paris,  thirty-four  years  ago,  to  come  with 
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me  to  this  country,  that  after  witnessing  the  signal  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  Institution  to  which  our  mutual  labors  have 
been  devoted — his,  how  long  and  assiduously  you  well  know — 
both  of  us  advancing  in  years,  and  he,  I  trust,  yet  to  enjoy  a 
green  old  age ;  little  did  I  then  think,  that  we  should  thus 
stand  together,  before  such  a  gathering  of  our  old  pupils,  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers,  instructors  and  pupils  of  our 
beloved  Asylum,  and  of  the  President  and  some  of  the 
instructors  of  a  kindred  Institution,  surrounded  by  a  crowded 
assembly  of  patrons  and  friends,  our  fellow  citizens  and  others, 
and  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

You,  in  the  ardor  of  your  generosity,  have  made  this  occa- 
sion. I  rejoice  in  it,  especially  as  manifesting  your  heartfelt 
attachment  and  gratitude  to  my  old  friend  and  fellow  laborer. 
May  he  long  live  to  enjoy  this  attachment  and  gratitude,  and 
that  of  hundreds  of  others,  to  whom  he  has  already  been,  or 
will  yet  be,  the  source  of  so  much  benefit. 

As  for  myself,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
part  with  which  you  indulge  me,  in  the  touching  interest  of 
the  scene.  I  thank  you  all.  I  thank  your  committee  individu- 
ally. In  him,  from  whose  hands  I  have  just  received  the  testi- 
monial of  your  grateful  regard,  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  present  me,  I  recognize  one  of  my  very  earliest  and  young- 
est pupils — one  whom  I  taught  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
who  now,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  is  reaping  the  rich 
reward  of  his  faithful  use  of  the  means  of  improvement  which 
he  then  enjoyed.  This  testimonial  of  your  affection  I  shall 
ever  cherish  with  emotions  which  I  cannot  here  express.  As  I 
look  at  it  from  time  to  time,  should  my  life  be  spared  for  a  few 
more  years,  I  shall  think  of  all  the  past  in  which  you  were 
concerned,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure — of  this  day,  as  stand- 
ing out  with  a  strong  and  memorable  prominence,  among  the 
days  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage — and  of  you  and  your  fellow 
pupils  with  a  father's  love.  I  shall  ever  pray  that  God  may 
shed  down  upon  you  his  choicest  blessings,  and  prepare  you, 
by  his  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
heaven. 

You  look  round  in  vain,  for  some  of  your  earliest  friends  in 
this  city,  and  of  the  Asylum.    Their  forms,  their  kind  and 
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benignant  faces,  their  labors  for  your  welfare,  their  benevolent 
offices,  as  it  were  of  a  paternal  and  maternal  care,  are  fresh  in 
your  memory,  but  we  mourn  to  see  them  not  among  us.  You 
owe  them  and  their  survivors  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  you 
can  best  repay,  by  seeking  to  do  good,  as  they  did,  to  every 
member  of  your  large  deaf-mute  family,  by  honoring  the  Insti- 
tution at  which  you  were  educated,  in  a  course  of  honest,  vir- 
tuous and  useful  occupation,  and  by  endeavoring,  as  you  have 
the  influence  and  the  means,  to  sustain  its  reputation  and  pro- 
mote its  welfare. 

Yet  a  few  of  these  your  earliest  friends  are  spared  to  greet 
you  this  day,  and  to  honor  this  occasion  with  their  presence. 
I  know  how  much  you  thank  them  for  all  they  have  done  for 
you.  What  a  pleasure  to  see  them  ;  and  what  a  pleasure  to 
them,  in  their  declining  years,  to  witness  in  your  prosperity, 
and  that  of  so  many  others  who  have  been  educated  here,  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  cares  and  efforts  in  this  cause  of 
benevolence. 

How  many  others,  too,  of  our  fellow  citizens,  their  juniors 
in  age,  who  have  also  devoted  their  cares  and  efforts  to  the 
same  object  are  here  to-day,  to  participate  with  them  in  this 
greeting  and  in  this  pleasure. 

Yes,  be  grateful  to  these  your  benefactors,  and  to  all  who 
have  been  concerned,  in  whatever  way,  in  furnishing  you  with 
the  means  of  improvement  and  usefulness,  and  of  imparting  to 
you  the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  richly 
deserve  your  gratitude ;  but  let  its  highest  and  most  devout 
expressions  ascend  to  Him  who  is  the  sole,  efficient  author  of 
every  good  gift  which  we  enjoy.  Recognize  his  hand  in  all 
your  blessings.  Let  Him  have  the  warmest  love  of  your 
hearts  and  the  cheerful  obedience  of  your  lives. 

Mr.  Lorinct  then,  in  the  same  feeling  manner,  addressed  Mr. 
Clerc,  offering  to  him  a  similar  gift.  This  address  was  like- 
wise read  by  Mr.  Weld. 

MR.   LORING'S  ADDRESS  TO  MR.  CLERC. 

Accept  this  plate,  which  I  present  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers,  former  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  great  benefits  of  edu- 
cation which  you  have  bestowed  upon  us. 
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When  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  initiated  himself  in  the  art  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  illustrious  Sicard,  he 
proposed  to  you  to  come  to  America,  to  establish  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  ;  and  you  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  your  beautiful 
country.  You  accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  his  travels  to 
raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  inter- 
ested the  public,  by  your  intelligence  and  conversation,  in 
favor  of  that  unfortunate  and  neglected  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  When  the  lamented  Mr.  Henry  Hud- 
son and  yourself  were  in  Washington,  soliciting  Congress  to 
grant  some  bounty  to  the  American  Asylum,  your  intelligence 
and  talents  effectually  pleaded  in  favor  of  that  Institution,  so 
that  Congress  made  that  liberal  grant  of  land  which  has  since 
secured  ample  funds  to  the  Asylum. 

You  alone  have  continued  in  your  profession  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Asylum.  We  are  touched  with  a  tender  inter- 
est for  you,  when  we  see  you  growing  old  in  your  benevolent 
labors.  We  could  not  think  of  letting  you  make  your  exit, 
without  offering  you  some  substantial  memorial  of  our  high 
esteem  and  affectionate  regard.  May  you  spend  the  remain- 
der of  your  life  with  comfort,  and  receive  your  reward  in  the 
other  world. 

Mr.  Clerc  then  replied.  His  address  was  read  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet. 

mr.  clerc's  reply. 

Dear  Pupils  and  Friends  : 

This  is  the  most  pleasant  day  we  have  ever  had  :  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  the  day  you  have 
appointed  to  come  and  see  us,  after  so  long  a  separation  from 
each  other;  and  glad,  indeed,  are  we  to  see  you  again.  If 
we,  your  teachers,  have  done  you  any  good,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  say  we  have  done,  we  are  satisfied  and  ask  nothing  more  : 
but  you  have  chosen  to  present  most  valuable  and  valued  gifts, 
both  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  myself,  in  memory  of  our  having ' 
been  the  first  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America,  and  as 
a  testimony  of  your  gratitude  for  the  instruction  you  have 
received. 
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I  thank  you  for  my  part  of  this  beautiful  present ;  I  accept 
it,  not  that  I  think  it  due  from  you  to  me  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  pleasure  it  affords  me  to  see  that  our  exertions  to  render 
you  better,  have  not  been  made  in  vain.  In  fact,  what  were 
you  before  your  instruction  ?  Without  communication  with 
other  men,  and  consequently  without  any  means  of  learning 
from  them  anything  purely  intellectual,  never  would  you  have 
been  what  you  are  now  ;  nor  would  the  existence  of  God,  the 
spirituality  of  your  souls,  the  certainty  of  another  life,  have 
been  made  known  to  you.  The  religion  of  Christ  would  have 
been  for  you,  a  material  religion,  a  religion  of  sense  and  not  of 
faith.  You  w^ould  have  been  able  to  say  no  prayers ;  you 
would  have  attended  church  with  your  friends  without  deriving 
any  benefit  whatever  either  from  prayer-book  or  from  sermons 
preached  by  clergymen.  Strangers  in  mind  and  in  heart  to  all 
the  doctrines,  to  all  the  mysteries,  to  all  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  you  would  have  passed  your  whole  lives  in  a  kind  of 
excommunication  like  that  of  the  reprobate,  shutting  your 
eyes  upon  the  continual  miracles  of  divine  mercy,  and  opening 
them  only  on  justice.  Your  unfortunate  parents,  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  implanting  in  your  souls  what  instruction  has 
inculcated  on  your  minds,  would  have  lamented  your  birth. 
But  instead  of  this,  what  a  happy  fate  you  have  in  exchange  ! 
And  to  whom  are  you  indebted  for  it  ?  Never,  my  dear  friends, 
could  we  have  thought  of  the  deplorable  destiny  to  which  the 
misfortune  of  your  deafness  had  condemned  you,  on  your  com- 
ing forth  into  being,  without  coming  to  join  ourselves  to  those, 
who,  in  1815,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  And  who  were  those  benevo- 
lent persons  who  first  thought  of  you  ?  They  were  the  citi- 
zens of  Hartford  in  general,  and  the  Directors  in  particular, 
who  were  like  fathers  of  yours.  Therefore,  to  them  all,  under 
God,  is  your  gratitude  due,  and  great  indeed  it  must  be.  Most 
of  the  Directors  whom  you  have  known,  alas  !  are  gone.  The 
few  who  still  remain,  and  the  new  ones  who  have  been  chosen 
to  replace  the  departed,  are  still  your  friends  and  the  friends  of 
all  the  other  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  now  with  us,  and  who 
are  to  come  hereafter.  Some,  if  not  all  of  those  noble  Direc- 
tors, are,  I  believe,  among  us  in  this  church.    If  you  please, 
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we  will  rise  and  bow  to  them  as  a  feeble  mark  of  our  gratitude 
towards  them.  Again,  let  us  rise  and  bow  to  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who,  also,  have  been  your  earliest  or  latest  friends. 

Your  gratitude  is  not  the  less  due  to  the  Governors  and  Leg- 
islatures of  New  England,  who  have  supported,  and  still  sup- 
port you  at  the  Asylum.  If  there  be  any  of  these  benevolent 
individuals  here  present,  and  if  I  could  point  them  out  to  you, 
I  would  also  request  you  to  rise  and  bow  to  them ;  but  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  let  us  give  them  three  cheers  by  clapping 
our  hands  three  times. 

You  have  also  another  debt  to  pay ;  I  mean  that  which  you 
owe  to  certain  citizens  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  who,  also, 
in  the  autumn  of  1816,  gave  us  handsome  donations  for  your 
benefit.  We  have  not  yet  done  ;  there  is  still  another  debt 
due, — it  is  that  which  you  owe  to  the  general  government  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  grant  of  land  it  made  us  in  1819, '20, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  enabled  our  kind  Directors 
to  purchase  the  lot  and  erect  the  buildings  where  the  American 
Asylum  is  now  in  operation.  Three  more  cheers  by  three 
more  claps  of  your  hands,  therefore. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  gratitude  you  also  owe  your  teachers, 
guardians  and  matrons ;  for  I  doubt  not  that  you  have  already 
expressed  it,  either  on  leaving  the  Asylum  or  on  seeing  them 
again  at  a  subsequent  period. 

I  presume,  my  dear  friends,  you  would  like  to  know  how 
many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  we  have  taught  since  the  school 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1817.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  On 
examining  our  records  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the  number  to 
amount  to  1066,  (one  thousand  sixty-six,)  including  those  who 
are  present  at  the  institution,  viz.,  605  boys  and  461  girls. 
The  number  is  rather  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  England  ;  but  we  have  done  as 
well  as  our  means  would  allow.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
know  that  much  has  also  been  done  elsewhere  ;  for  besides  our 
own,  there  are  now  nine  or  ten  other  schools  for  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  in  the  United  States,  most  of  whose  teachers 
have  been  qualified  by  us,  and  of  course,  employ  the  same 
method  of  teaching  and  system  of  signs  ;  so  that  wherever 
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you  may  chance  to  go,  and  whomsoever  you  may  happen  to 
meet,  you  will  not  be  strangers  to  each  other. 

How  many  of  your  fellow  pupils  have  died  since  you  de- 
parted, I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  hope,  nevertheless,  the  number 
is  not  great. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred have  married,  the  greatest  part  among  themselves,  and 
the  remainder  have  wives  or  husbands  who  can  hear  and  speak. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  all  are  blessed 
with  children  enjoying  all  their  faculties,  which  will  be  a  great 
consolation  to  them  in  their  old  age.  The  fact  that  a  few  of 
them  have  deaf  and  dumb  children  like  themselves,  must  not 
be  wondered  at ;  we  are  not  more  privileged  than  other  men  ; 
for  we  also  are  condemned  to  undergo  some  of  the  chastise- 
ments which  divine  Providence  sees  fit  to  inflict  on  us  poor 
sinners. 

You,  young  men,  are  all  above  twenty-one  years  old.  You 
are  freemen.  You  vote,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  feel 
interested  in  political  matters,  and  belong  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  unfortunately  divide  our  fellow 
citizens.  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  you  on  this  subject,  as 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  your 
conscience  and  best  judgment ;  allow  me,  however,  to  recom- 
mend to  you  to  vote  only  for  good  men,  for  honest  men,  for 
men  who  love  their  country,  their  whole  country. 

But  let  me  return  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  and  repeat  that 
I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  once  more.  You  are  going  to 
return  to  your  homes  soon.  My  best  wishes  for  your  health 
and  temporal  comfjrts  accompany  you,  and  my  prayer  is  that 
when  we  must  leave  this  world,  we  may  all  be  ushered  into 
another  where  our  ears  shall  be  unstopped  and  our  mouths 
opened — where  our  happiness  shall  have  no  alloy,  shall  fear  no 
change  and  know  no  end. 

Your  old  teacher  and  friend, 

Laurent  Clerc. 

A  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs  was  then  offered  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Day,  Mr.  Job  Turner,  of  Virginia  ;  and  with 
this,  the  public  exercises  were  concluded. 
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At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  deaf  and  dumb  assem- 
bled at  the  Asylum,  to  spend  a  short  time  in  social  intercourse, 
and  to  partake  of  the  rich  and  plentiful  entertainment  provided 
for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  They  were  met  by 
the  Directors  and  Instructors,  with  their  families,  together  with 
a  few  invited  guests,  among  whom,  apparently  not  the  least 
interested  of  the  party,  was  the  Governor  of  the  State.  More 
would  have  been  added  to  the  number,  had  not  the  capacity  of 
the  buildings  prevented  any  additional  exercise  of  hospitality. 

A  more  happy  assemblage  it  was  never  our  good  fortune  to 
behold.  Former  friends  and  fellow  pupils  met  again,  after 
years  of  separation,  with  countenances,  in  many  cases,  so 
changed  as  to  be  barely  recognisable,  to  recall  '  old  times'  and 
old  scenes  ;  to  exchange  fragments  of  personal  history ;  and 
to  brighten  anew  the  chain  of  friendship  and  gratitude  that 
bound  them  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Institution  in  which 
their  true  life  began.  And  it  was  most  pleasant  to  see  the 
joy  that  beamed  from  all  their  faces,  and  gave  new  vigor  and 
animation  to  their  expressive  language  of  signs. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  graduates  of  the 
Asylum  assembled  once  more  in  the  chapel,  for  a  final  inter- 
view. Various  addresses  were  made,  sentiments  offered,  and 
resolutions  passed;  all  of  them  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
and  some  of  them  well  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this  place. 
The  three  following  sentiments,  personal  to  the  gentlemen 
whom  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  met  to  honor,  were  presented  in 
writing  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  While  we  revere  him  as  a  father,  may  we 
accord  to  him  that  homage  which  he  so  richly  merits  for  his 
parental  zeal  and  kindness,  made  manifest  through  a  series  of 
years  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  ;  and  for  his  anxious  soli- 
citude for  those  who  see,  yet  "hear  not." 

Mr.  Clerc.  May  we  cherish  with  profound  regard  the 
scholar  and  philanthropist,  by  whose  lucid  and  comprehensive 
mind  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  illuminated,  enlightened  and 
taught  to  reflect  and  communicate  intelligently  on  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God. 

Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  Having  jointly  toiled  in 
imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  their  relative  duties  to  society 
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and  to  man,  and  their  greater  obligation  to  God  ;  may  these, 
our  benefactors,  when  called  hence,  enter  the  abodes  of  bliss, 
where  all  can  unite  in  "  everlasting  praise." 

The  following  resolutions  of  thanks  to  various  individuals 
were  next  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be,  and  hereby 
are,  tendered  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Homer  and  Marsh,  for  their 
unremitting  exertions  as  a  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  ; 
and  for  the  alacrity,  courtesy  and  ability,  with  which  they 
have,  in  their  several  states,  discharged  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  their  commission. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  convention  be 
presented  to  Fisher  A.  Spofford,  for  the  able  address  which 
he  has  delivered  to  us. 

Resolved,  That  the  Officers  and  Faculty  of  the  Asylum  be 
respectfully  requested  to  accept  our  best  regards  and  thanks, 
for  their  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  of  us  during  the 
ceremony,  as  a  token  of  grateful  expression  to  our  first  bene- 
factors. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  steward,  and  Mrs.  White, 
the  matron,  be  requested  to  accept  our  warmest  acknowledge- 
ment?, for  their  kind  attention  during  our  stay  in  the  Asylum. 

Probably  no  resolutions  of  a  similar  character,  with  less  of 
form  and  more  of  genuine  feeling  in  them,  were  ever  adopted. 

On  Saturday  morning,  most  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  friends, 
although  with  great  apparent  reluctance,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  Asylum,  to  separate  from  each  otner  and  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  A  few  of  them,  however,  remained  over 
the  Sabbath,  to  attend  the  religious  services  which  are  always 
held  on  that  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  ;  a  privilege 
which  seemed  to  afford  them  the  highest  pleasure.  Indeed, 
we  have  often  remarked  that  among  all  the  advantages  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  enjoy  at  our  institutions  for  their  benefit, 
there  is  not  one,  the  loss  of  which  most  of  them  regret  so 
much  in  after  life,  as  the  worship  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  Sabbath,  in  their  own  language  of  signs.  They  seem  to 
feel  themselves  more  isolated  from  society  on  that  day,  than  on 
any  other  of  the  w7eek  ;  and  while  they  are  obliged  to  suspend 
their  daily  business,  with  no  resource  but  reading,  which  to 
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most  laboring  persons,  whether  deaf  and  dumb  or  otherwise,  is 
rather  a  task,  than  an  enjoyment,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
hours  should  hang  very  heavily  upon  their  hands.  It  appears 
to  us  that  more  effectual  measures  should  be  taken,  in  every 
place  where  even  a  few  educated  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are 
living  in  convenient  neighborhood  with  each  other,  to  secure  at 
least  one  meeting  of  a  religious  character  on  every  Sabbath-day. 
Communication  is  now  so  rapid  and  easy  throughout  New 
England,  that  at  several  points  where  our  former  pupils  con- 
gregate, in  this  and  the  adjacent  states,  some  teacher  of  the 
Asylum  might  visit  them  and  instruct  them  in  religious  truth 
upon  occasional  Sabbaths,  with  little  if  any  interference  with 
his  appropriate  duties  in  the  Institution.  If  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  were  made,  we  should  be  much  better  able,  than  we 
now  are,  to  watch  over  those  who  have  left  us,  and  to  give 
them  the  aid  which  they  so  much  need  in  resisting  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.  One  of  the  inquiries  of  Prof.  Morel,  in 
his  circular  to  the  New  York  Convention,  was  in  these  words  : 
"  Do  the  pupils,  after  their  departure,  continue  to  be  the  object 
of  the  solicitude  of  the  Institution  ?  If  so,  how  is  that  solici- 
tude exercised  ?"  While  we  can  say  with  entire  truth,  that 
our  "  solicitude"  for  the  welfare  of  those  whom  we  have  once 
taught,  never  ceases,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  more  systematic  measures  should  be  taken, 
to  make  it  effectual  in  their  behalf.    But  this  is  digression. 

It  is  a  fact  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  noted  here,  that  this 
gathering  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  was  probably  the  greatest, 
in  point  of  numbers,  that  ever  took  place  any  where  in  the 
world.  So  many  deaf-mutes  were  never  before  assembled  at 
one  time  and  in  one  town,  as  in  Hartford,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  September,  1850.  More  than  twohundred  graduates  of 
the  Asylum  wTere  on  the  ground ;  and  these,  added  to  the  two 
hundred  pupils  now  connected  with  the  Institution,  give  a  sum 
total  of  over  four  hundred  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  simultane- 
ously assembled  beneath  one  roof.  So  far  as  our  information 
extends,  there  is  no  parallel  case  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
class  of  persons. 

We  cannot  refrain,  also,  from  expressing  our  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  general  appearance  of  intelligence  and  respectabil- 
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ity  which  they  presented.  There  was  every  evidence  among 
them  of  industrious  habits  and  comfortable  circumstances  in 
respect  to  worldly  condition ;  and  if  any  observer  had  been 
previously  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  benefits  of  education  to 
this  class  of  unfortunates  were  sometimes  overrated,  he  could 
not  have  failed  of  receiving  the  refutation  of  his  error. 

To  their  old  instructors,  the  whole  spectacle  was  of  the 
most  gratifying  character.  They  remembered  the  time  when 
these  now  educated  and  intelligent  men  and  women  first  came 
to  them,  to  receive  instruction.  They  recalled  the  look  of 
blank  ignorance  and  apparent  imbecility  which  their  counte- 
nances then  wore  ;  their  slow  and  feeble  progress  in  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  human  knowledge  ;  the  constant  and  monot- 
onous labor  of  months  and  years,  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  the 
darkness  which  enveloped  them,  and  to  open  their  minds  to 
truth  and  their  hearts  to  feeling :  and  now,  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  wTaters  was  found  again ;  the  seed  sown  in  a  rugged  soil, 
had  sprung  up  and  was  bearing  its  hundred  fold.  No  price  is 
too  great  to  pay  for  such  results  as  these  ;  neither  is  there  any 
place  for  discouragement  in  any  labors  of  benevolence,  when 
Time  shows  that  such  great  and  happy  changes  can  be  accom- 
pli shod. 

The  desire  was  frequently  expressed  to  us  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  Asylum  ;  among  others,  by  Governor  Sey- 
mour ;  that  an  Annual  Festival  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  might 
be  observed  in  this  city.  Such  an  occasion,  if  properly  man- 
aged, we  can  scarcely  doubt,  would  be  productive  of  good. 
To  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves  it  would  furnish  a  pleasura- 
ble impulse  and  excitement,  w7hich  they,  not  less  than  others, 
need  to  quicken  them  in  their  intellectual  progress  ;  to  the  in- 
structors it  would  offer  a  slight  spice  of  variety  with  which  to 
season  the  monotonous  round  of  school  room  duties  ;  while  the 
public  at  large,  being  thus  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  deaf-mute  education,  would  be  led  to 
form  a  more  intelligent  estimate  of  its  value. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  at  the  Paris  Institu- 
tion, to  have  an  annual  celebration  of  this  kind;  at  which, 
addresses  are  delivered,  prizes  distributed  among  deserving  pu- 
pils, and  an  exhibition  made  of  their  attainments  in  knowledge. 
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These  ceremonies  attract  the  attention,  not  only  of  benevolent 
and  intellectual  men,  but  of  persons  in  high  social  and  political 
position.  The  American  consul  at  Paris,  in  a  recent  published 
letter,  speaks  of  having  been  present  and  deeply  interested  in 
one  of  these  exhibitions,  where  the  annual  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  "the  eminent  Professor  Morel  ;"  and  on  another  occa- 
sion, Louis  Napoleon,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  unex- 
pectedly appeared  w7ith  his  suite,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
and  bestowed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  Ber- 
thier,  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  instructors  in  the  establish- 
ment. This  example  of  the  French,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be 
wisely  copied  in  America,  with  such  variations  of  course,  as 
our  peculiar  circumstances  demand. 


NOTICE. 

This  number  of  the  Annals  will  be  sent  to  many  persons 
who  are  not  subscribers  to  the  work.  We  wish  to  have  it  cir- 
culate as  widely  as  possible,  and  we  ask  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing away  as  many  copies  as  we  please.  No  one  who  receives 
this  number  by  mail  or  otherwise,  is  allowed  to  suspect  that 
wre  intend  it  as  a  modest  method  of  asking  him  to  become  a 
subscriber ;  although,  of  course,  if  he  chooses  to  make  him- 
self so,  we  shall  offer  no  serious  opposition.  All  we  ask  is, 
that  men  of  education  and  intelligence  will  suffer  a  few  of 
their  leisure  thoughts  to  surround  us  and  our  work,  and  cheer 
us  onward  with  their  sympathy.  The  length  of  the  two  main 
articles  in  the  present  number  excludes  all  variety  of  matter ; 
but  in  those  which  are  to  follow,  we  hope  to  show  a  somewhat 
different  face. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  L.  H.  WOODRUFF. 

We  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper,  what  relation  moral 
and  religious  training  has  to  a  system  of  education  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Our  institutions  differ  somewhat  in  their  character  and  design 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  ;  our  object  being  not  so  much 
to  fill  the  single  department  of  intellectual  culture,  as  by  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  to  provide  most  effectually  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  our  view,  that  we  communicate  knowl- 
edge, that  we  develop  the  intellect  and  secure  an  acquaintance 
with  language,  if  we  fail  to  promote  that  great  moral  renova- 
tion, without  which  the  human  mind,  however  enlightened  and 
cultivated,  must,  in  the  end,  be  like  the  richly  laden  vessel, 
which,  with  all  its  treasures  sinks  into  the  waves  ;  its  loss 
being  great  in  proportion  to  the  stores  it  contains. 

If  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  missionary  work  among 
unenlightened  nations,  we  find,  in  many  respects,  a  fit  parallel 
to  our  own.  That  is  a  grand  system  of  benevolent  agencies, 
by  which  nations  are  to  be  elevated  to  a  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  taught  to  exhibit  its  fruits ;  so  it 
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is  our  work  to  prepare  the  way  by  which  the  gospel  can  exert 
its  fullest  and  most  permanent  power  on  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  class  of  persons  is  already  numerous,  even  in  our  own 
country  ;  but  when  we  look  abroad  and  forward  into  the  future, 
who  can  compute  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  stand 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  just  principles  and  aims  in 
the  great  system  of  their  education. 

We  think  then  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle,  and 
one  which  should  guide  us  in  all  our  plans  and  operations,  that 
to  secure  the  best  moral  results,  constitutes  the  leading  aim,  with 
which  our  institutions  should  be  conducted. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  now  to  some  of  the  departments 
of  our  labors. 

It  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  understood  by  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  true  idea  of  pa- 
rental  training,  which  without  question  makes  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  child  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  is 
that  with  which  we  receive  their  children,  and  that  while  this 
responsible  work  is  devolved  upon  us,  they  should  sustain  us 
by  their  fervent  sympathy  and  constant  prayers. 

When  these  mute  children  are  first  brought  to  us,  the  high 
dignity  of  their  moral  nature  should  be  deeply  pondered,  and 
every  sparkling  eye  should  reveal  to  us  a  soul  whose  worth 
and  destiny  we  cannot  adequately  conceive.  We  wish  now  to 
see  them  begin  a  course  of  progression  in  knowledge  and  virtue 
which  will  continue  forever.  It  is  of  vast  importance  then, 
that  the  proper  foundations  should  be  laid,  and  that  these  should 
be  well  laid.  As  the  heart  is  the  noblest  part  of  human  nature, 
giving  direction  and  imparting  energy  to  the  other  faculties  ; 
as  the  affections  are  the  springs  of  action,  and  as  it  is  upon 
them  that  motives  exert  their  power,  it  would  seem  that  in  all 
education  we  should  begin  here. 

In  the  instruction  then  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  should 
begin  with  the  heart.  Let  the  affections  of  our  mute  pupils  be 
secured  as  early  and  as  fully  as  possible  ;  »ot  by  the  contri- 
vances of  art,  but  by  the  warmth  of  a  hearty  love  towards 
them,  inspiring  a  corresponding  affection  in  return.  Next  in 
order  and  importance  is  it  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  them  a 
cordial  attachment  to  their  classmates  and  companions,  and  by 
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frequent  allusions  to  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  add 
strength  to  their  natural  affection  for  these.  Thus  let  the  spirit 
of  love  reign  in  and  around  them. 

The  process  of  expanding  the  mind  and  imparting  language 
will  go  on  at  the  same  time  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances,and  in  connection  with  it,  let  the  excellence  and  beauty 
of  what  is  right  and  the  odiousness  and  deformity  of  what  is 
wrong,  be  depicted  as  fully  and  as  frequently  as  the  develop- 
ment of  their  minds  will  allow. 

It  will  soon  be  found  that  an  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  its  great 
author  can  be  received  by  them  with  greater  or  less  clearness 
and  with  manifest  ad  vantage.  Let  the  excellence  of  this  great 
being  now  be  unfolded  step  by  step  to  their  minds,  and  let  it 
be  expected,  through  his  blessing,  that  they  will  receive  some 
impression  of  his  love,  and  that  their  love  will  be  awakened 
towards  him  in  return. 

If  these  children  can  be  led  thus,  in  any  degree,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  course,  to  the  exercise  of  right  affections 
towards  each  other,  towards  their  instructors,  and  especially 
towards  their  Creator,  every  advantage,  so  to  speak,  is  gained 
with  reference  to  their  future  progress  and  welfare. 

In  this  view,  the  first  few  months  of  their  education  form  a 
most  interesting  and  critical  period  of  their  history.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  impression  which  truth  makes  at  this  early  period, 
is  in  general  deeper  and  more  likely  permanently  to  affect  the 
character,  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  sense  of  religious 
obligation  develops  itself  vigorously,  and  in  perhaps  a  majority 
of  instances,  the  habit  of  morning  and  evening  devotion  is 
formed.  If  at  this  interesting  crisis,  through  the  prayerful 
solicitude  and  watchfulness  of  the  teacher,  the  affections  of 
the  heart  be  effectually  won  by  the  truth,  the  pleasing  fruits 
will  be  exhibited  in  their  subsequent  course ;  and  by  continued 
care  and  training,  they  will  afford  us  the  confidence,  that  they 
are  in  a  good  degree,  confirmed  in  virtuous  principles  and  pre- 
pared when  they  go  out  from  us,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
world. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  through  neglect  or  the  evil  influ- 
ences within  and  around  them,  they  lose  the  tenderness  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  vigor  and  activity  of  their  consciences,  a  period 
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of  comparative  hardness  ensues,  which  too  often  continues  to 
the  end  of  their  course  as  pupils,  rendering  them  more  or  less 
intractable  to  discipline  and  instruction,  and  impeding,  in  va- 
rious measures,  their  mental  and  moral  culture,  till  at  length 
we  are  compelled  to  part  with  them  under  the  painful  convic- 
tion, that  as  yet,  the  great  object  of  their  moral  welfare  is 
unattained. 

We  may  hope  indeed  that  the  truths  which  they  have  been 
taught,  will  produce  their  effect  upon  them  in  after  life  ;  but 
we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  that  their  lives  may  be 
cut  short  by  disease  or  accident,  or  that,  they  may  be  drawn 
away  irrevocably  by  the  seductive  influences  to  which  they 
will  be  exposed. 

If  the  moral  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  grand 
design  of  our  institutions,  the  question  may  with  propriety  be 
asked  here,  whether  those  who  have  passed  by  the  usual  period 
of  education,  and  are  advanced  in  life,  might  not,  by  some 
judicious  arrangement,  be  admitted  for  a  suitable  term  of  time, 
in  order  to  receive  the  light  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  even 
though  they  may  be  supposed,  or  even  found  to  be  incapable  of 
much  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  without  some  such  provision,  they  are  in 
general  shut  up  to  a  life  of  moral  darkness,  though  surrounded 
by  the  light  of  christian  truth  ;  and  why  should  we  send  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  refuse  it  to  a  benighted  mind  in  our 
midst  ? 

Has  there  not  been  a  tendency  to  err  on  this  and  a  kindred 
point,  under  the  idea  that  literary  acquisition  was  the  final  end 
for  which  our  institutions  were  established,  while  we  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  moral  results  should  constitute  our 
grand  and  comprehensive  aim. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  pupils  who,  from  various 
causes,  do  not  make  much  improvement  in  language,  but  whose 
minds  nevertheless  gain  some  expansion,  and  who  evince  at 
least  a  capacity  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  religious 
knowledge,  and  if  made  the  objects  of  faithful,  persevering  and 
compassionate  instruction,  would  often  illustrate  the  truth  that 
the  weakest  capacity  and  the  most  imperfect  knowledge  hinder 
not  the  growth  of  the  loveliest  virtues. 
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Let  us  retain  such  pupils  as  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of 
doing  them  good,  and  not  cut  them  short  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  privileges,  because  they  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  we 
could  desire.  We  have  often  thought  that  if  the  privilege  of 
completing  their  full  course  should  be  granted  to  any,  it  should 
be  to  those,  who,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  minds, 
stand  most  in  need  of  every  possible  assistance  to  prepare  them 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  their  peculiar  lot 
in  life. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  with  reference  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements and  the  general  management  of  our  institutions. 

Let  moral  effect  be  a  guiding  principle  in  all  things.  In  our 
school  room  the  stimulus  to  mental  improvement  should  never 
be  pressed  so  far  as  to  endanger  moral  welfare,  nor  our  eager- 
ness to  advance  a  pupil  in  his  studies,  be  suffered  to  betray  us 
into  an  impatience  which  would  lead  us  to  do  violence  to  his 
nature.  Let  all  that  pertains  to  study,  work  or  amusement,  be 
regulated  by  this  aim,  and  let  the  pupils  ever  be  under  that 
degree  and  kind  of  supervision  which  a  truly  parental  interest 
in  them  would  demand.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they 
are  immortal  beings,  and  that  their  moral  welfare  is  affected 
by  all  that  meets  or  surrounds  them.  Let  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  good  habits  be  carefully  provided  for,  and  es- 
pecially let  every  facility  and  encouragement  be  afforded  for 
the  cultivation  and  permanence  of  habits  of  devotion.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  promote  harmony  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  to  secure  the  highest  respect,  affection 
and  confidence  towards  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  here  that  none  but  those  whose  moral 
influence  will  be  salutary,  should  be  selected  to  fill  the  respon- 
sible stations  connected  with  their  instruction  or  management. 

We  have  also  a  word  to  say  with  reference  to  the  cultivation 
and  perfection  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  as  being,  within 
certain  limits,  the  most  effective  instrument  of  moral  culture 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let  us  be  deprived  of  the  power  over 
the  hearts  of  our  pupils  wThich  this  beautiful  language  gives  us, 
and  we  should  at  once  perceive  how  great  was  our  loss.  In 
its  adaptation  to  the  wTants  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  community  of 
varying  age  and  capacity,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  no  ade- 
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quate  substitute  for  it.  Our  chapel  services  in  the  week  and 
on  the  sabbath,  owe  their  efficiency  and  success  to  this  inval- 
uable and  highly  impressive  means  of  conveying  truth  and  cul- 
tivating the  spirit  of  devotion.  The  respected  founder  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  America  once  made  the  remark,  out  of  the 
treasures  of  his  experience,  that  it  had  often  seemed  to  him 
that  speech  itself  was  inferior  to  signs  as  an  appropriate  and 
beautiful  channel  for  communication  with  the  Deity.  Of  its 
natural  fitness  in  this  respect  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  none  can 
doubt.  As  it  is  then  the  most  effective  means  of  moral-  im- 
pression and  the  appropriate  instrument  of  devotion,  much 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  language  of  gestures  perfect 
in  its  kind,  combining  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  and 
vividness  with  the  utmost  grace  and  appropriateness  of  expres- 
sion. Let  everything  uncouth  and  repulsive  be  discarded  and 
let  it  exert  in  its  proper  sphere,  its  unrivalled  and  acknowledged 
power  over  the  heart. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  act  steadily  under  the 
influence  of  the  principle,  that  results  of  character,  constitute 
the  grand  design  of  oufinstitutions,  there  is  laid  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  the  greatest  harmony  of  feeling  and  the  heartiest 
co-operation  of  effort  in  establishing  and  perfecting  the  best 
system  of  deaf-mute  education.  Then  will  our  various  insti- 
tutions be  as  the  different  portions  of  one  common  field,  which 
all  are  earnestly  engaged  to  render  a  scene  of  moral  verdure 
and  fruitfulness,  and  the  sphere  of  our  labors  will  be  seen  to 
be  one  department  of  the  great  instrumentality,  which  divine 
providence  is  using  to  raise  the  human  soul  out  of  the  depths 
of  its  ruin,  and  give  it  dignity  and  honor  and  blessedness  forever. 
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[The  two  pieces  of  poetry  that  follow,  were  found  in 
numbers  of  the  Lady's  Magazine,  an  English  periodical, 
their  authorship  we  know  nothing.  Editor.] 

THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND  GIRL. 

Mysterious  being  ! — shut  from  sound  and  sight ; 

And  barr'd  from  all  communion  with  thy  kind ; 
Would  thou  couldst  tell  me  what  thy  mental  light, 

And  what  the  musings  of  thy  lonely  mind. 

Would  thou  couldst  tell  me  what  the  hidden  springs 
Of  joy,  that  gush  out  in  thygladden'd  smile; 

What  gay  imaginings  of  unknown  things, 
Can  charm  thy  spirit,  and  thy  hours  beguile. 

What  visions  fair  can  fancy  sketch  for  thee; 

No  forms  of  life  are  on  thy  brain  imprest; 
What  is  it,  then,  can  wake  to  ecstacy 

The  life  that  seems  an  almost  dreamless  rest  ? 

I  think  on  thee,  as  one  shut  out  from  light ; 

The  consciousness  of  being,  thy  sole  thought ; 
Yet  thou  mayst  be  ethereal,  pure  and  bright, 

With  sense  of  God  into  thy  being  wrought. 

Unchained  by  senses  that  bind  down  to  earth, 
Thy  soul  may  upward  wing  her  glorious  way, 

Explore  the  regions  whence  she  drew  her  birth, 
And  bathe  in  floods  of  everlasting  day. 

Thine  more  than  rapture,  when  thy  soul  shall  spring, 
From  this  dull  prison,  to  her  native  skies  ; 

When  Heaven's  soft  harmony  shall  round  thee  ring, 
And  heavenly  beauty  greet  thy  unsealed  eyes. 

By  Mercy's  hand  then  sure  the  fate  was  wrought, 
That  placed  the  fountain  of  the  joys  within, 

That  being  gave,  with  life  immortal  fraught, 
Yet  closed  the  avenues  to  wo  and  sin. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN'S  LAY. 

"  At  times  Allen  felt  as  if  his  blindness  were  a  blessing  ;  for 
it  forced  him  to  trust  to  his  own  soul — to  turn  for  comfort  to 
the  best  and  purest  human  affections,  and  to  see  God  always. 
Fanny  could  almost  have  wept  to  see  the  earth  and  the  sky  so 
beautiful,  now  that  Allen's  eyes  were  dark  ;  but  he  whispered 
to  her,  that  the  smell  of  the  budding  trees  and  of  the  primroses 
that  he  knew  were  near  his  feet,  was  pleasant  indeed,  and  that 
the  singing  of  all  the  little  birds  made  his  heart  dance  within 
him." — Lights  and  shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 

He  sat  beside  the  fountain  on  whose  brink 

A  troop  of  blue-eyed  violets  oped  their  lids 

To  the  first  breezy  call  of  early  spring ; 

And  there — from  the  gray  dawn  till  twilight's  gloom, 

Where  the  soft,  springing  moss,  surcharged  with  dew, 

Yielded  its  oozing  moisture  to  the  touch, 

Telling  the  nightfall  near — he  mused  away 

Long  hours  of  silent  happiness,  save  when 

The  soft  and  pitying  words  of  love  would  call 

His  spell-bound  spirit  from  its  blissful  thrall; 

Then  in  the  voice  of  sweetest  melody 

He  breathed  his  unrepining,  meek  reply : 

"  Though  I  hear  thee  gaily  tell 
Of  the  tulip's  shaded  bell, 
Of  the  wall-flower's  varied  hue, 
And  the  violet  "  darkly  blue," 
And  the  crimson  blush  that  glows 
On  the  rich,  voluptuous  rose — 
These  no  longer  bloom  for  me, 
These  I  never  more  may  see. 

But  this  gentle  season  still, 
Can  my  heart  with  gladness  fill — 
I  can  hear  the  spring-winds  blow 
And  the  gurgling  fountains  flow — 
Hark  ! — e'en  now  a  zephyr  breathes 
Through  the  balmy  hawthorn  wreaths, 
Unfelt,  unheard  by  all  but  me, 
It  swells  so  soft,  so  silently  ? 

I  can  hear  the  humming  bee 
Flitting  o'er  the  sunny  lea, 
Wooing  every  bashful  flower 
From  morn  till  evening's  dewy  hour. 
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All  around  the  voice  of  birds, 
And  the  lisped  and  laughing  words 
Of  merry  childhood,  greet  my  ear, 
With  power  the  saddest  heart  to  cheer. 

When  o'er  earth  night's  shadow  lies, 
I  hear  thee  tell  of  cloudless  skies, 
And  countless  stars  that  twinkle  through 
Heaven's  broad  and  boundless  arch  of  blue  ; 
Of  snow-white  spires  and  turrets  fair, 
Soft  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  air, 
Whose  dusky  depths  of  shadow  lie 
Height'ning  the  brilliant  scenery. 

Then  beneath  the  pine  trees  tall, 
Near  yonder  foaming  water-fall, 
I  listen  to  the  stock  dove's  wail 
Far  floating  through  the  quiet  vale ; 
Soft  sighing  breezes  waft  to  me 
The  fragrance  of  the  birchen  tree — 
And  the  "  brawling  burnie"  wimples  by 
With  a  gush  of  soothing  melody. 

E'en  all  sweet  sense  of  these  will  fade 
At  times — as  though  impervious  shade 
Like  that  which  hides  me  from  the  day, 
O'er  each  external  image  lay — 
Then,  many  a  form  thou  canst  not  see, 
Unfolds  its  sun-bright  wings  to  me, 
And  deep  within  my  silent  soul 
High  thoughts  and  holiest  visions  roll. 

Full  many  an  angel  messenger 

Comes  down  my  darksome  path  to  cheer, 

And  all  around  my  sylvan  throne, 

There  seems  to  wake  a  dreamy  tone 

Of  solemn  music  through  the  air, 

So  wildly  sweet — so  silvery  clear — 

So  full  of  Heaven — no  longer  tell 

The  raptures  that  my  bosom  swell. 

Not  all  the  joys  that  have  their  birth 
In  the  vain  pageantries  of  earth, 
Are  half  so  fraught  with  power  to  bless, 
So  rich  in  pensive  happiness — 
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Wrapt  in  these  lonely  reveries, 
Serene  and  holy  transports  rise, 
Such  as  we  deem  pure  spirits  know, 
Such  as  from  God's  felt  presence  flow. 

Thus,  when  affliction's  friendly  screen 

Shuts  out  life's  vain,  illusive  scene — 

When  thus  she  seals  our  weary  eyes 

To  all  its  glittering  vanities, 

A  gleam  of  heavenly  light  will  pour 

Our  dark,  despairing  spirits  o'er, 

And  Faith,  with  meek  and  steadfast  eye, 

Far  glancing  through  eternity, 

Sees  where  the  heavenly  mansions  rise, 
Of  her  bright  home  beyond  the  skies, 
Whose  golden  fanes  sublimely  tower 
High  o'er  the  clouds  that  round  us  lower. 
Then  welcome  sorrow's  shrouding  shade  ; 
Fade  !  scenes  of  eartly  splendor,  fade  ! 
And  leave  me  to  that  dawning  ray 
That  brightens  till  the  "  perfect  day." 


SCHOOL  ROOM  ARRANGEMENTS. 

BY  THOMAS  GALLAUDET. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
every  comprehensive  system  of  education  should  be  held  up  to 
view  as  of  equal  importance.  Tf  we  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  mere  theory,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  metaphysi- 
cal and  abstract  in  our  instructions,  and  if  on  the  other  hand, 
we  esteem  too  highly  the  practical,  we  become  dull  and  monot- 
onous. We  need  the  theoretical  to  quicken  the  intellectual 
part  of  our  nature,  and  the  practical  to  give  order  and  precision 
to  our  daily  routine  of  school  room  duties.  In  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  in  this 
country,  have  thus  far,  been  too  much  interested  in  the  theory 
of  the  system  which  they  uphold.  There  have  been  so  many 
principles  to  settle,  that  no  doubt  this  bias  towards  the  theory 
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has  been  unavoidable.  I  would  not  be  understood  by  any 
means,  as  asserting  that  the  practical  parts  have  been  neg- 
lected, for  if  this  had  been  the  case,  deaf-mutes  could  not,  as 
at  present,  rejoice  in  their  beautiful  and  almost  perfect  vernac- 
ular of  natural  signs  ;  so  many  could  not  be  pointed  at,  as  now 
they  are,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  as 
respectable  and  useful  citizens  ;  but  what  I  do  mean  to  say  is 
this  :  such  a  preponderance  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
theory,  that  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes  brought  together  in 
our  various  institutions,  have  not  made  those  advances  in  prac- 
tical attainments,  during  the  comparatively  short  periods  in 
which  they  are  under  instruction,  which  they  would  have  made 
provided  more  regard  had  been  manifested  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  practice  of  the  grand  system  in  which  we  place  our  confi- 
dence. In  this  short  essay,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  an  eminently  practical  subject,  i.  e.,  "  school  room  ar- 
rangements." 

These  arrangements  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  particular. 

By  general  arrangements  I  mean  those  which  should  apply 
to  all  the  school  rooms  of  an  institution.  After  careful  reflec- 
tion, I  would  put  forth  the  following  as  approving  themselves 
to  my  best  judgment. 

Each  school  room  should  have  ample  accommodations  for 
twenty  pupils  and  one  instructor.  The  pupils'  seats  should  be 
arranged  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  our  best  public 
schools.  There  should  be  four  rows  of  five  seats  and  desks, 
or  five  rows  of  four  seats  and  desks.  In  order  to  save  room, 
the  seat  of  one  pupil  could  be  attached  in  front  of  the  desk  of 
the  one  behind  him.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  these  ; 
1st,  The  seats  being  fixtures,  the  pupil  would  be  free  from  the 
temptation  to  form  lazy  habits  by  having  a  stool  to  drop  upon 
when  engaged  at  their  large  slate  exercises  ;  2nd,  The  pupils 
when  sitting  down  to  w7rite  or  study  would  be  under  the  imme 
diate  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  a  tendency  to  communicate  un- 
important ideas  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  would 
be  greatly  checked,  if  not  entirely  eradicated  ;  and  3dly,  The 
disagreeable  noise  of  scraping  stools  would  be  wholly  removed. 
These  seats  and  desks  should  be  graduated  in  size  so  that  the 
smaller  pupils  could  be  placed  in  front  and  the  larger  ones 
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behind.  They  should  present  the  same  appearance  in  color, 
&c,  in  all  the  rooms,  and  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  them 
numbered. 

The  large  slates,  or  perhaps  the  newly  invented  composition 
material,  should  be  placed  about  three  sides  of  the  room,  occu- 
pying as  small  a  space  as  possible.  Tn  my  opinion,  each  pupil 
could  in  the  ordinary  school  room  exercises,  have  ample  room 
if  the  area  of  his  slate  were  reduced  one-third  from  the  present 
dimensions. 

On  the  remaining  side  of  the  room  should  be  a  platform  of 
moderate  height  and  breadth,  upon  which  should  stand  a  large 
desk  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This  desk  ought  to  be  as  low 
as  possible.  It  should  contain  drawers,  pigeon-holes,  &c.,  suf- 
ficient to  contain  paper,  ink,  ink-stands,  pens,  copy  books, 
school  books,  not  in  immediate  use,  crayons,  pencils,  and  in 
fact,  everything  which  the  teacher  requires  in  his  instructions 
from  day  to  day.  There  should  also  be  a  place  in  or  about  this 
comprehensive  desk,  where  could  be  kept  the  water-pail, 
sponges,  broom,  dust-pan  and  towels.  If  the  teacher  could 
have  all  these  things  so  arranged,  as  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
them  the  instant  they  are  required,  a  great  many  precious  mo- 
ments of  time  would  be  saved.  On  the  platform  should  be  a 
dignified  looking  chair  for  the  teacher,  and  three  or  four  chairs 
for  visitors. 

Upon  the  wall  back  of  the  teacher's  desk,  there  >hould  be 
presented  a  surface  of  slate  or  composition  8  or  10  feet  in 
length  by  3  or  3^  in  width. 

Over  the  teacher's  slate  should  be  placed  a  clock  upon  which 
the  time  could  be  conspicuously  seen,  and  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  year  could  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Practical  and 
daily  exercises  in  time,  thus  capable  of  being  given,  from 
almost  the  very  outset  of  the  course,  would  prove  invaluable. 
Every  school  room  should,  without  question,  be  well  warmed 
in  cold  weather,  and  well  ventilated  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
That  the  proper  temperature  may  be  preserved,  each  room 
should  be  provided  with  a  thermometer. 

In  concluding  this  presentation  of  my  views  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  best  arrangements  for  the  rooms  as  a  whole,  I 
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would  suggest  that  each  room  be  provided  with  a  substantial 
lock  and  two  keys,  differing  from  all  others  in  the  establish- 
ment, one  key  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  the  other 
intrusted  to  a  reliable  female  pupil  whose  duty  should  be  to 
keep  the  room  in  perfect  cleanliness  and  order.  The  room 
should  then  never  be  opened,  excepting  when  the  teacher  is 
there,  or  this  pupil  is  engaged  in  her  daily  work  of  putting  all 
to  rights. 

Having  thus  briefly  remarked  upon  general  school  room  ar- 
rangements, 1  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  the 
other  branch  of  our  subject;  i.  e.,  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  classes  of  different  standing. 

As  a  uniform  rule,  there  should  be  as  many  grades  of  school 
rooms  as  the  number  of  years  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  under 
instruction.  As  there  is  some  difference  in  this  respect  among 
the  various  institutions  of  this  country,  it  will  be,  of  course, 
out  of  my  power  to  propose  a  gradation  which  would  be  per- 
fectly applicable  to  all.  Assuming  that  seven  years  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  generality  of  deaf-mutes  to  be  under  in- 
struction, I  will  make  the  gradation  of  the  rooms  to  correspond. 
This  could  be  very  easily  altered  to  suit  any  institution,  where 
only  a  less  number  of  years  was  allowed. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  first 
year,  in  addition  to  the  general  arrangements  heretofore  men- 
tioned, there  should  be  a  well  selected  library  of  books  full  of 
pictures  with  the  names  of  the  objects  attached.  The  various 
primers  and  elementary  school  books  issued  from  the  press  in 
this  country,  offer  an  ample  field  from  which  to  make  selec- 
tions. These  books  could  be  judiciously  used  in  the  great 
work  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  deaf-mutes,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  words  by  their  own  exertions.  They  could  be 
loaned  by  the  teacher  from  time  to  time  as  the  reward  of  merit 
and  application,  and  withheld  as  the  punishment  of  disobe- 
dience and  indolence.  The  use  thus  made  of  these  little  books, 
should  not  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  onward, 
though  gradual  progress  of  the  class,  in  the  construction  of 
grammatical  sentences.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  hundreds 
of  words  could  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  themselves  from  these 
illustrated  books,  without  going  through  the  ordinary  tedious 
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process  of  writing  them  all  out  and  having  them  individually 
explains  1  by  the  teacher.  The  book  adopted  as  developing 
the  principles  of  the  course  of  instruction,  must  of  course,  be 
the  text  book  of  the  school  room,  but  these  other  books  could 
be  used  with  great  effect  as  appliances  in  the  comprehensive 
system. 

Upon  the  ceiling  might  be  tastefully  arranged,  all  the  pri- 
mary colors  and  their  principal  combinations  met  with  in  daily 
life,  so  that  the  teacher  need  only  touch  the  color  with  the 
point  of  his  rod  to  convey  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  impression 
as  to  what  it  is,  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Upon  the  wall  of 
the  room  opposite  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  over  the  pupil's 
large  slates,  might  be  displayed  the  addition  table,  upon  which 
the  class  could  be  frequently  drilled  with  great  facility.  In 
connection  with  this  table  the  class  should  have  a  small  arith- 
metical treatise,  unfolding  the  principles  of  numeration  and 
addition  and  nothing  else.  During  the  first  year  they  should 
be  so  thoroughly  drilled  in  adding  figures,  that  they  could  per- 
form operations  without  counting  their  fingers.  Various  pic- 
tures according  to  the  taste  of  each  teacher,  might  be  hung  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  After  such  a  start  as  this,  further 
appliances  should  be  added  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be 
deemed  expedient  upon  mature  reflection.  In  fact,  everything 
in  the  power  of  man  should  be  done  to  add  life  to  the  often  too 
tedious  and  wearisome  processes  of  imparting  instruction. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  devoted  to  the  class  in  the  second  year 
of  their  progress,  should  be  the  following  peculiar  arrange- 
ments. On  the  ceiling  should  be  drawn  the  most  commonly 
used  geometrical  figures  with  their  names  attached.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  teacher's  desk,  should  be  the  subtraction  table 
upon  which  the  class  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  during  this 
year.  In  connection  with  this,  they  should  have  a  small  arith- 
metical treatise  comprising  extended  illustrations  of  the  rules 
of  subtraction  and  a  review  of  addition.  These  exercises  in 
arithmetic  should  be  so  constructed  as  incidentally  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  Books  containing  short, 
simple  and  striking  stories,  the  more  pictures  the  better,  should 
form  the  library  for  this  class.  In  this  library,  and  those  for 
the  higher  classes,  should  be  found  books  suitable  for  sabbath 
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reading.  The  teacher  of  this  class  should  have  in  his  posses- 
sion a  number  of  images  dressed  so  as  to  represent  family 
relations.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here  in 
detail.  Each  teacher's  own  ingenuity  would  suggest  to  him 
how  he  could  best  represent  grandparents,  parents,  children, 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  &c.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  from 
this  point  of  instruction,  onward,  each  class  should  have  port- 
folios of  engravings,  of  more  and  more  value  as  they  become 
able  to  appreciate  them.  They  could  often  engage  in  writing 
descriptions  of  these  engravings  and  pictures. 

The  room  or  rooms  intended  for  the  third  year  should  have 
the  multiplication  table  on  the  wall  opposite  the  teacher,  and 
another  arithmetical  book  should  be  given  out,  with  thorough 
exercises  in  multiplication,  reviewing  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  library  should  contain  books  of  a  higher  grade.  Above 
the  teacher's  slate,  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  rolled  or  unrolled 
at  pleasure,  should  be,  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  map  of  the 
town  or  city  in  which  the  institution  is  situated,  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  institution  itself  and  the  grounds  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  It  would  be  well,  if  in  connection  with  this  a  little 
book  could  be  prepared,  describing  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est, buildings,  &c,  upon  this  map.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  would 
constitute  the  pupil's  first  lesson  in  geography.  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  what  to  propose  for  the  ceiling,  but  would  sug- 
gest that  for  this  year  and  all  from  this,  till  the  last,  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  should  have  upon  them  either  an  outline  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  most  difficult  words  for  deaf-mutes 
to  obtain  clear  ideas  of,  or  formulas  of  sentences  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  signs  standing  for  different  parts  of  speech, 
which  are  used  to  some  extent,  I  believe,  in  most  of  our  insti 
tutions.  For  instance,  let  No.  1  of  the  formulas  have  the  signs 
for  such  a  sentence  as  this;  "that  boy  loves  candy."  By 
simply  pointing  to  this  standing  monument  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  words,  the  teacher  could  require  his  pupils  to  fill  their 
slates  with  sentences  upon  that  model.  Some  may  object  to 
this  as  being  too  stiff,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  rigid  correctness  can  be  obtained 
without  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness. 

The  room  or  rooms  for  the  fourth  year,  should  have  the 
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division  table  where  the  other  tables  were,  in  the  other  rooms, 
and  another  small  book  distributed  which  should  introduce  the 
pupils  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  four  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

Behind  the  teacher's  desk  should  be  a  large  map  of  the  state 
or  section  of  country  from  which  the  pupils  generally  come, 
and  there  should  be  a  small  book  describing  it  and  giving  inter- 
esting statistics  and  facts  with  regard  to  it.  The  library  and 
all  other  necessary  appliances  to  illustrate  the  text  books  of 
the  class,  should  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

For  the  class  or  classes  in  their  fifth  year,  the  arithmetical 
tables  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  assist  in  the  difficult  un- 
dertaking of  making  fractions  easy.  The  text  book  might  this 
year  contain  the  common  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
examples  given  to  illustrate  them.  The  map  should  be  an 
elegant  one  of  the  United  States,  and  during  this  year  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  this  country,  should  be  given  and  fastened 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Library  and  other  appliances  as 
heretofore. 

The  arithmetical  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  room  or  rooms 
for  those  in  their  sixth  year,  should  present  two  or  three  of  the 
more  commonly  used  forms  of  notes  of  hand  and  a  glimpse  at 
the  manner  of  keeping  accounts.  The  book  should  fully  illus- 
trate these  subjects  and  initiate  the  learners  into  the  mysteries 
of  interest.  The  map  should  be  as  large  and  as  splendid  a  one 
as  could  be  procured  of  the  world.  And  upon  this  the  most 
thorough  drilling  should  be  had  in  connection  with  a  book 
adapted  to  it.  The  library  should  be  selected  with  great  care, 
and  embody  useful  as  well  as  interesting  reading. 

In  the  place  of  the  arithmetical  tables,  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ments devoted  to  the  class  in  their  seventh  year,  might  be  seen 
a  concise  view  of  the  different  currencies  of  the  world,  with 
their  value  in  Federal  money,  or  perhaps  something  else  of 
more  importance.  The  map  should  be  one  to  illustrate  ancient 
and  sacred  history.  The  ceiling  should  have  a  representation 
of  the  solar  system.  The  pupils  should  have  a  new  arithmetic 
reviewing  all  the  principles  they  have  been  over,  and  a  geog- 
raphy and  atlas  for  the  same  purpose.  The  library  should 
contain  some  of  the  standard  books  of  the  day. 
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Besides  all  these  arrangements  and  appliances  thus  briefly 
and  imperfectly  alluded  to,  there  should  be  in  the  cabinet,  various 
others,  to  be  used  when  needed  in  any  of  the  classes.  To  these 
T  have  no  time  to  refer  in  detail. 

I  am  aware  that  the  foregoing-  remarks  may  appear  to  some 
crude  and  impracticable.  If  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  honorable  body,  let  them  so  be  termed.  My  only 
motive  in  writing  as  I  have,  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  doing  something,  however  little  at  first,  to  render 
the  processes  of  instruction  more  practical  and  interesting.  Of 
course,  each  institution  must  be  guided  as  to  the  extent  it 
will  go,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself  placed;  the 
most  prominent  of  which  circumstances,  as  I  apprehend,  is  the 
condition  of  the  finances. 

Let  none  of  us  flatter  ourselves  that  all  has  been  done  which 
can  be  done,  in  the  arrangements  of  our  school  rooms,  but  let 
us  put  forth  our  whole  energy  in  the  great  work  of  perfecting 
what  has  been  so  nobly  begun  by  the  pioneers  of  that  system 
of  teaching  deaf-mutes,  which  is,  and  ought  of  right  to  be 
called  the  American. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "SCHOOL  ROOM  JOURNAL." 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

At  the  late  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  New  York,  the  importance  of  recording  all  note- 
worthy occurrences  coming  within  the  knowledge  of  individual 
teachers,  in  relation  to  their  pupils,  was  forcibly  urged,  and  a 
resolution  to  this  effect,  proposed  by  Prof.  Bartlett,  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  for 

several  years,  to  keep  such  a  book  of  record  ;  and  he  has  found 

it  both  a  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise.     Of  course,  very 

few  of  the  notes  he  has  made,  would  be  of  interest  to  any  one 

except  himself,  but  occasionally  some  fact  has  come  to  light, 

some  psychological  peculiarity   has  been  developed,  which 
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seems  to  him  not  unworthy  of  transcription  into  the  pages  of 
the  Annals.  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  properly  included 
in  this  category. 

"May  3,  1850.  I  have  a  pupil  who  has  amused  me  some- 
what of  late,  by  the  rigorous  exactness  with  which  he  applies 
the  principles  of  analogy  to  the  modifications  of  language. 
His  practise,  in  this  respect,  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
the  great  American  lexicographer  himself.  This  pupil  is  a  lad 
of  eleven  years  old.  He  came  to  the  A'sylum  two  years  ago, 
with  his  whole  being  in  a  state  of  almost  unsophisticated  nature. 
His  mind  seemed  to  be  a  complete  tabula  rasa,  and  for  some 
months,  I  doubted  whether  any  permanent  characters  of  knowl- 
edge could  ever  be  written  upon  it.  Gradually,  however,  the 
veil  lifted.  The  activity  of  acquisition  once  aroused,  he  has 
since  advanced  with  constantly  increasing  rapidity,  and  now 
ranks  among  the  most  intelligent  members  of  his  class. 

This  lad  had  been  taught  the  two  words  rise  and  set,  in  their 
opposition  to  each  other  ;  as  for  instance,  the  sun  rises;  the  sun 
sets ; — and  he  was  directed  to  write  a  sentence  of  his  own,  in 
which  these  words  should  have  a  place.  Generalizing  the  in- 
struction which  he  had  received,  and  inferring  that  whatever 
rises  must  also  set,  he  wrote  the  following  sentence. 

"  The  boys  rise  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  set  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening." 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  receiving  a  lesson  in  the  irreg- 
ular plurals  of  nouns,  and  being  told  that  the  singular  termina- 
tion ouse  wTas  sometimes  followed  by  a  plural  ending  in  ice,  he 
wrote, 

Mouse  mice. 

Louse  lice. 

House  hice. 

And  it  was  not  easy  to  give  him  any  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing this  last  plural  an  illegitimate  one. 

Again,  it  being  explained  to  him  that  the  prefix,  dis,  fre- 
quently carries  the  sense  of  negation  ;  as  for  example,  own, 
disown  ; — believe,  disbelieve  ; — &c,  he  proceeded  to  make 
immediate  application  of  the  new  principle,  and  wrote  upon 
his  slate, 

The  boys  play  ;  the  girls  dwplay. 
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It  was  far  enough  from  his  innocent  mind  to  insinuate  against 
the  female  sex  in  general,  the  charge  of  an  uudue  regard  for 
outward  adornment,  but  he  merely  wished  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  while  the  boys  were  active  in  the  appropriate  sports  of 
boyhood,  the  girls  seemed  to  show  a  preference  for  rest  and 
quietness." 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

BY  D.  E.  BARTLETT. 

In  accomplishing  the  great  business  of  education,  as  in 
effecting  any  great  work,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  inquire 
First,  what  we  have  to  do  ;  Secondly,  what  are  the  most  effi- 
cient and  expeditious  means  of  accomplishing  our  object. 

In  the  work  of  education,  the  first  great  object  to  be  attained 
is  plainly  the  proper  development  and  discipline  of  the  mental 
powers.  How  this  can  best  be  effected,  is  to  the  educator  of 
the  deaf-mute  mind,  indeed,  the  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. If,  however,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that 
have  to  be  encountered  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  be  inquired,  what  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  we  are  ready  to 
say — to  teach  them  language ;  this  is  to  educate  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  vice  versa,  to  educate  them  is  to  teach  them  language. 

What  then  is  language  ?  and  what  is  mind  ?  and  what  is 
intellectual  development  ?  (for  in  discoursing  intelligently  and 
intelligibly  upon  a  subject,  the  first  thing  to  be  attained  unto  is 
aright  understanding  of  the  terms  we  use.)  Language,  then, 
we  define  to  be  any  medium  of  communicating  thought  from 
mind  to  mind.  But  the  language  of  pantomime  and  signs  is 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  an  abundantly  intelligible  means  of  com- 
municating thought.  This,  however,  being  to  them  a  vernac- 
ular language,  is  not  the  branch  of  language  which  we  have  to 
teach  them,  albeit  we  may  benefit  them  by  restricting  and  cor- 
recting their  mode  of  using  it.  The  particular  form  of  lan- 
guage which  we  have  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  written 
or  visible  alphabetic  language — grammatical  discourse,  express- 
ing in  the  words,  sentences  and  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  country 
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in  which  they  reside,  the  things  and  their  relations  with  which 
they  have  to  do. 

Mind  is  the  intellect  of  man.  It  is  preeminently  that  which 
we  have  to  awaken,  train  and  instruct  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

And  what  is  intellectual  development  ?  whatever  it  be,  or 
whatever  it  be  not,  in  other  departments  of  education,  we  hasten 
to  say,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language.  To  teach  the  deaf-mute  mind,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  written  language  is  to  develop  that  mind  to  its 
utmost.  To  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  teach  them  lan- 
guage. 

We  are  here  met  by  the  question,  How  does  the  mind  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  language  ?  In  treating  of  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  we  can  trace  these  operations  only  by  observing 
the  use  which  it  makes  of  the  senses.  A  learned  writer  on  lan- 
guage has  defined  it  to  be  the  "faculty  which  God  has  given 
to  men  of  communicating  their  perceptions  and  ideas  to  one 
another,  its  signification  being  extended  to  every  mode  by  which 
ideas  may  be  made  to  pass  from  mind  to  mind."  In  further 
speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  language  is  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  mind,  under  the  different  forms  of  spoken  and 
written  language,  this  writer  remarks  thus  : — "  Philologists 
call  the  communication  of  ideas  by  writing,  written  language 
in  contradistinction  to  language  properly  so  called,  which  they 
denominate  spoken  language.  It  is  certain  that  ideas  may  be 
communicated  by  signs,  representative  of  sounds,  which  word 
representative  must  not,  however,  be  taken  literally,  because 
there  is  no  point  of  contact  between  the  sense  of  seeing  and 
that  of  hearing  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  by  tacit  conven- 
tion, certain  visible  signs  are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  certain  audible  sounds,  which  sounds,  by  another  tacit 
agreement,  awaken  the  ideas  of  physical  objects  or  of  moral 
perceptions.  Thus  the  eye  operates  on  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  not 
perceived  at  the  time,  and  writing  may  be  said  even  to  be  a 
quicker  mode  of  communication  than  speech,  for  the  eye  can 
run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend  the  sense  of  a  page  of  a 
printed  book,  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words 
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which  it  contains  can  be  articulated.  Still  the  passage  of 
ideas  from  the  eye  to  the  mind  is  not  immediate  ;  the  spoken 
words  are  interposed  between,  but  the  immortal  mind  of  man 
that  knows  neither  time  nor  space,  does  not  perceive  them  in 
its  rapid  flight ;  and  by  this  we  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  w7hat 
the  operations  of  the  soul  will.be  when  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  our  perishable  frames." 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  philological,  metaphysical,  learned 
and  true.  But  it  relates  to  the  mature  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  tells  us  glibly  how  the  mind  can  act  after  it  has  fully  accom- 
plished the  acquisition  of  language.  It  affords  us  indeed,  an 
admirable  and  encouraging  view  of  the  degree  of  expertness 
and  rapidity  to  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  attaining  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments  of  communication  with  which  nature 
has  provided  us.  But  it  refers  to  a  stage  of  mental  action  far 
in  advance  of  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  Our  present 
task  is  to  endeavor  to  show  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  its  incip- 
ient steps,  in  its  early  efforts  of  action  while  attempting  to 
operate  under  the  "shackles  of  our  perishable  frames." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  from  our  object  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  power  of  language,  and  showing  the  use  which  it 
serves  in  developing  and  bringing  into  use,  the  mental  powers, 
to  inquire  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  attempting 
to  perform  its  operations  without  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
conventional  language.    We  reason  thus.    The  mind  being 
wholly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
senses  of  the  body  in  communing  with  the  material  world. 
For  all  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  color  and  shape  of  objects, 
it  depends  upon  the  experience  of  the  eye  ;  for  all  perception 
of  sound  upon  the  ear  ;  for  knowledge  of  weight,  size,  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  density,  cold,  heat,  &c,  upon  the  effects  of 
such  qualities  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles  when  the  body  has 
to  encounter,  take  hold  of,  carry  and  deal  with  objects  possess- 
ing those  qualities,  i.  e.,  upon  the  sense  of  feeling ;  for  all 
knowledge  of  those  properties  of  bodies  that  effect  the  taste, 
as  sweetness,  sourness,  &c,  upon  the  experience  of  the  tongue 
or  the  organs  of  taste  ;  for  odor  upon  the  olfactory  nerves,  the 
organ  of  smelling.    This  is  of  course  all  very  true,  and  very 
commonly  said.    We  now  remark  it  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
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the  connection  of  sensation  and  perception  with  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  language.    We  will  suppose  an  intelligent  person  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  his  powers  mental  and  bodily,  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  language.    This  we  may- 
consider  to  be  an  impossibility  ;  for  without  language  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  mind  to  become  at  all  extensively  de- 
veloped ;  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  the 
case.    What  idea  of  things,  their  properties  and  their  relations 
could  a  mind  thus  situated  contain  ?    Certainly  they  could  be 
nothing  more  than  memories  or  remembrances  of  impressions 
or  perceptions.    Tn  what  way  could  a  person  so  situated  proceed 
to  express  to  another  person,  one  of  his  ideas  ?    He  has  no 
name  for  it.    He  has  never  expressed  it  by  name,  even  to  him- 
self.   He  has  no  significant  emblem  or  representative  of  the 
idea.    How  can  he  express  it  ?    To  a  person  thus  situated,  the 
only  available  means  of  communicating  his  ideas  would  be  by 
gesture  or  natural  imitative  action  which  we  call  pantomime. 
If  he  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  actions  that  he  has  per- 
formed, he  must  perform  a  complete  repetition  of  them.    If  he 
attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  actions  that  were  performed 
by  others  upon  him,  he  can  do  it  only  by  replacing  himself  in 
the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  and  receiving,  or  seeming 
to  receive  the  same  actions.    If  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
properties  of  objects  that  he  has  seen  or  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  he  must  show  the  effect  that  those  properties  have 
produced  upon  him.    In  an  intelligent,  active  child  just  begin- 
ning to  express  his  wants,  wishes  and  ideas,  we  find  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  above  supposed  case,  except  the  developed  mind. 
We  here  find  pantomime  subserving  a  most  important  use, 
viz.,  that  of  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  from  a  condition  of  entire 
destitution  of  all  knowledge  of  conventional,  oral  or  written 
language,  up  towards  the  complete  knowledge  of  it  and  all 
kinds  of  abstractions.    This  is  a  fact  of  which  experienced 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  awrare,  though  one 
which  many  learned  and  philosophical  men  fail  to  perceive ; — 
viz.,  that  the  initiatory  process  of  learning  language  is  always 
in  pantomime  or  indicative  action.    Without  the  use  of  it  the 
infantile  mind  could  never  be  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  spoken  language.    This  results  necessarily  from 
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the  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  character  of  oral  or 
alphabetical  language. 

But  to  return  to  our  question.  How  does  the  mind  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  conventional  language  ?  By  precisely  the 
same  process  with  which  it  proceeds  in  obtaining  its  acquain- 
tance with  the  whole  material  world,  viz.,  by  a  continued 
course  of  repeated  and  reiterated  sensations  and  perceptions. 
The  signs  for  the  ideas  audible  or  visible  being  addressed  to 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  sight,  each  individual  impression  upon 
the  organ  of  sense  addressed,  produces  a  distinct  mental  per- 
ception which  the  memory  retains,  each  repeated  impression  of 
the  sign  rendering  the  remembrance  of  it  more  and  more  per- 
fect, until  the  sound  or  sight  of  it  instantly  recalls  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  the  thing  expressed.  To  illustrate  this,  we  will 
take  any  single  object  and  its  name,  for  instance,  a  tree.  We 
will  suppose  the  learner  to  be  a  little  child  who  has  not  yet 
learned  this  name,  or  a  foreigner  beginning  to  learn  the  English 
language..  The  sound  of  the  word  tree,  when  first  pronounced 
in  the  hearing  of  such  a  learner  conveys  to  his  mind  no  idea. 
It  is  simply  an  audible  sound.  The  object  is  indicated,  and 
in  connection,  the  name  is  pronounced.  The  learner  hears  the 
sound  and  with  his  vocal  organs  imitates  it.  Perception  of  the 
object  in  connection  with  the  sound  of  its  name  takes  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  learner.  This  process  is  repeated  until  such 
a  familiarity  with  this  connection  is  acquired  as  enables  him  to 
associate  instantly  the  name  of  the  object  with  the  sight  of  it, 
or  vice  versa,  the  idea  of  the  object  with  the  sound  of  its 
name. 

In  learning  the  audible  names  of  all  objects  and  ideas  per- 
ceived by  the  several  senses,  a  similar  process  takes  place. 
The  rapidity  of  the  progress,  other  circumstances  being  favor- 
able, depends  upon  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  the  im- 
pressions. 

We  have  thus  far  explained  the  process  of  learning  language 
by  the  ear.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  knowledge  of  written 
language  is  acquired  by  one  who  has  learned  vocal  language. 
We  will  take  for  example  again  the  word  tree.  With  the  sound 
of  this  name  the  learner  is  perfectly  familiar,  so  that  it  instantly 
reminds  him  of  the  object.    Let  the  word  tree  be  written  and 
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presented  to  his  sight.  Will  the  sight  of  the  word  reach  his 
understanding  ?  surely  not.  Let  him  be  taught  to  pronounce 
in  order,  the  several  letters  t.-r-e-e.  Will  he  then  comprehend 
its  meaning  ?  not  yet.  The  idea  of  a  tree  has  never  yet  en- 
tered his  mind  through  the  written  word  tree.  It  is  his  ear 
only,  and  not  his  eye  that  has  been  educated  to  understand  the 
word.  How  shall  the  idea  of  a  tree  be  communicated  to  his 
mind  through  the  written  word  ?  All  the  while  he  works  and 
spells  repeating  the  letters,  the  word  conveys  to  him  no  intelli- 
gence, until  it  is  pronounced  in  his  hearing.  With  the  sound 
of  the  word  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  learned  to  under- 
stand it,  when  he  has  learned  to  associate  the  sound  of  the 
word  with  the  sight  of  the  written  characters  used  in  com- 
bination to  express  that  sound.  This  is  what  we  call  learning 
to  read,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  what  we  call  learning  to 
read  is  (with  those  who  possess  the  power  of  hearing,)  learning 
to  transfer  the  knowledge  of  the  ear  to  the  eye  ;  for  in  reading 
even  with  those  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  ideas  do  not  reach  the  mind  directly  through  the  eye, 
but  indirectly  through  the  ear,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
the  sight  of  the  word,  by  a  sort  of  " tacit  convention,"  (the 
result  of  repeated  use,)  awakening  the  remembrance  of  its 
sound,  previously  made  familiar  to  the  ear.  In  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  learning  written  language,  and  in  case  of  study- 
ing ideographic  language,  the  ideas  may  be  made  to  enter  the 
mind  directly  through  the  eye.  We  are  aware  that  by  many 
writers  on  language,  the  practicability  of  a  language  purely 
ideographical,  reaching  the  mind  directly  through  the  eye  is 
denied.  Those  who  assume  this,  however,  are  obliged  to  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  from  this  ex- 
ception we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  reason  for  which  ideo- 
graphic language  has  come  to  be  regarded  so  impracticable. 
Certainly  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  inherent  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  visible  signs  to  express  ideas.  The  spirit  can  com- 
municate with  the  outer  world  through  the  agency  of  any  one 
of  the  senses  at  a  time.  Sight  is  not  inferior  to  hearing  in 
strength  or  quickness  of  perception.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  senses  often  act  in  concert,  and  thus  by  a  sort  of  inter- 
action or  reciprocal  action  aid  each  other.    The  perception  of 
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the  mind,  acting-  through  one  of  the  senses  is  often  modified  by 
the  contemporaneous,  previous  or  succeeding  action  of  another 
organ.  So  in  the  use  of  language,  the  senses  prompt  and  aid 
each  other.  As  a  simple,  familiar  instance  of  this,  we  may 
remark  the  manner  in  which  we  often  correct  the  spelling  of  a 
word  of  doubtful  orthography  in  writing.  We  pronounce  it. 
It  sounds  right.  We  write  it,  spelling  it  in  different  ways,  and 
look  at  it  to  see  which  appears  most  correct.  In  this  case,  the 
memory  of  the  eye  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ear.  Instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  often  see  their  pupils,  when  writing 
lessons  from  memory,  and  hesitating  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  stop  and  spell  it  on  their  fingers  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
it  is  right.  Here  we  find  the  memory  of  the  touch  aiding  the 
memory  of  the  eyes.  Many  ol  her  similar  examples  of  this  kind, 
of  interchange  between  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
language  might  be  shown. 

Having  spoken  of  audible  and  visible  language,  and  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  them  is  acquired, 
we  might  if  our  limits  would  allow,  go  on  and  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  a  language  addressed  to  the  mind  through 
either  or  all  of  the  other  senses.  The  mind  acquires  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  through  each  and  all  of  the  senses  acting 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  variously  com- 
bined actions.  Language  is  but  a  portion  of  the  external 
world,  or,  more  explicitly,  the  impressions  produced  upon  the 
senses,  by  the  different  forms  under  which  language  is  addressed 
to  the  mind  through  the  organs  of  sense,  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  external  world  with  which  the  mind  has  especially  to  do. 

The  signs  for  ideas,  of  which  language  is  composed,  may  be 
addressed  to  the  several  senses,  as  well  as  the  forms  and  pro- 
perties, actions  and  relations  of  things  and  persons.  With 
audible  and  visible  language  we  are  all  familiar.  Language 
in  a  tangible  form  is  in  use  among  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  If  then  we  can  speak  to  the  mind  through  the  ear,  the 
eye,  and  the  nerves  generally,  or  the  sense  of  touch,  why  should 
we  not  be  able  to  hold  conversation  with  it  by  its  two  remain- 
ing windows,  equally  open  with  the  former,  viz. :  the  nose  and 
the  mouth,  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste  ?    This  may  be  deem- 
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ed  quite  fanciful,  and  indeed  so  far  as  any  real  utility  is  con- 
cerned, in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  be  considered  a 
mere  fancy,  except  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  experiment, 
tending  to  demonstrate  and  illustrate  more  fully  the  general 
relation  of  language  to  the  mind  addressed  through  the  senses. 

We  now  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  lately  digressed ; 
namely,  the  possibility  of  ideographic  language.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact,  (and  a  great  fact  indeed  it  is,)  that  all  the 
world  had  learned  to  speak  before  they  learned  to  write,  no 
intelligent  thinking  man  would  ever  have  doubted  the  practica- 
bility of  making  the  eye  by  itself  comprehend  conventional  signs 
for  ideas  as  well  as  the  ear  by  itself.  Prejudice  was  gained  in 
favor  of  audible  language,  from  its  long  continued,  extensive, 
universal  use,  and  its  more  perfect  ease  and  convenience.  In 
reference  to  this  point,  a  writer  on  language  has  expressed 
himself  thus  :  After  reasoning  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
speech  over  every  other  form  of  language,  he  comes  to  this 
conclusion ;  that,  "  speech  alone  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  language,  because  it  alone  can  class  and  methodize 
ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  forms  which  help  to  discriminate 
their  various  shades,  and  which  memory  easily  retains ;  that 
written  signs  or  characters  invented  by  men  who  can  speak, 
will  naturally  awaken  ideas  in  the  forms  in  which  their  lan- 
guage has  clothed  ihem,  so  as  to  convey  them  to  the  mind 
through  those  well-known  forms,  and  consequently  through  the 
words  or  sounds  to  which  they  have  been  given.  Those  who 
are  deprived  by  nature  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  will  make  the 
best  use  they  can  of  the  senses  which  they  possess.  But 
otherwise,  speech  is  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  communi- 
cation between  men,  and  all  of  these  modes  of  communication, 
whatever  their  forms,  reach  the  mind  only  through  the  recollec- 
tion of  ideas  as  clothed  in  the  wrords  of  a  spoken  language," 
to  all  of  which  we  assent  somewhat.  That  speech  alone  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  language  because  "it  alone  can  class 
and  methodize  ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  forms  which  help  to 
discriminate  their  various  shades,  and  which  memory  easily 
retains,"  we  demur  decidedly  at  agreeing  to,  and  we  think  with 
time  and  opportunity,  could  show  good  cause  for  dissenting 
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from  such  a  position.  Indeed,  we  think  that  were  the  eye  to 
reply  to  such  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  ear,  it  would  be 
inclined  to  say,  and  with  some  good  reason,  in  the  words  of  the 
lion  in  the  fable,  to  the  artist  who  had  just  finished  painting  a 
contest  between  a  man  and  a  lion,  representing,  of  course, 
the  man  victorious,  <£  please  give  me  the  brush,  and  I  will  put 
the  man  on  the  ground  and  the  lion  upon  him." 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire,  what  then  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
whole  matter  ?  To  which  we  say,  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  arrived  is  especially  this  :  The  law  of  progress  which 
governs  us  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language,  is  habit.  In 
the  use  of  language,  as  in  performing  all  the  various  actions  of 
life,  bodily  or  mental,  it  is  habit  that  chiefly  leads  and  governs 
us.  In  learning  language,  as  in  learning  every  thing  else,  it  is 
practice  only  that  makes  us  perfect.  Theories  and  rules  are 
good  in  their  place  ;  but  without  practice,  and  without  much 
practice,  they  are  comparatively  of  but  little  use.  It  is  habit, 
the  result  of  practice  intentional  or  unintentional  that  impels  us 
slowly  or  fast,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  we  have  learned  to 
move  in  any  given  course.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  if  proof 
were  needed,  we  might  bring  a  host  of  examples  from  every 
department  of  human  action,  and  the  universal  world  of  sen- 
tient beings.  Men,  children  and  animals  think,  speak,  express 
and  understand  ideas,  act  and  exercise  their  various  faculties 
and  susceptibilities  most  readily  and  effectively  in  accordance 
with  the  influence  and  impulse  of  habit.  That  which  is  first 
andoftenest  done  becomes  easiest  to  do.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
whole  hearing  and  speaking  world  having  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  language  in  its  audible  form,  are  accustomed  in 
all  their  subsequent  progress  in  other  forms  of  language 
whether  native,  written,  alphabetic,  algebraic,  symbolical  or 
foreign  languages,  spoken  and  written,  or  any  other  kind,  to 
refer  back  their  ideas  to  the  original  form  of  audible  lan^uao-e 
which  they  first  acquired,  and  in  which  they  have  become  most 
familiarly  versed. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  whose  province  it  is 
to  awaken,  develop  and  instruct  minds  so  peculiarly  circum- 
scribed in  their  condition,  it  becomes  an  important  problem  to 
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solve, — how  they  can  best  avail  themselves  of  this  law  of 
habit — how  they  can  most  advantageously  follow  the  course  of 
nature — how  they  can  best  and  earliest  present  written  alpha- 
betic language  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils  so  as  to  turn  the 
current  of  their  mental  action,  into  this  channel  in  which  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  their  education  to  cause  it  to  flow. 


"COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION." * 

BY   HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  "  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  for  1849,  (Vol  II.  p.  97,  et  seq.,)  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  headed  "  Course 
of  Instruction,"  in  which  the  writer  states  certain  objections  to 
the  "elementary  part"  of  the  "  course  of  instruction  adopted 
and  pursued  in  the  French  and  American  schools  ;"  offers  "  a 
few  suggestions  with  regard  to  a  better  method  ,"  and  finally 
comes  to  such  conclusions  as  these:  "In  all  our  schools, 
printed  or  manuscript  books,  constructed  according  to  the 
grammatical  theory,  are,  at  the  commencement,  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  our  pupils.  But  if  the  views,  as  expressed  in  this 
article,  respecting  the  course  of  instruction,  be  correct,  then  it 
will  follow,  that  our  books  are  not,  constructed  upon  the  right 
principle,  and  that  others  should  be  substituted,  adapted  to  the 
plan  of  teaching  language  above  proposed."  "  A  first  book  of 
stories,  ....  including  questions  and  exercises  in  com- 
position, is  a  .desideratum. "  We  have  italicized  a  few  words, 
to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  them. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  reader,  1  b at  the  elementary 
works  published  by  the  New  York  Institution,  and  used  in 
most  of  the  American  Institutions,  are  comprehended  in  the 


*  This  article  was  prepared,  as  its  date  implies,  immediately  after  the  issu- 
ing of  the  last  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Annals,  in  reply  to  one 
under  the  same  heading,  and  would  have  been  offered  for  insertion  in  the  fol- 
lowing number,  but  for  the  suspension  of  the  wo.k. 
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above  cited  designation  of  "  printed  or  manuscript  books,"  put 
11  at  the  commencement"  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  "  all 
our  schools ;"  and  we  were  by  no  means  alone  in  supposing, 
that  those  books  were  particularly  aimed  at  by  the  writer ; 
and  that  the  object  of  the  article  was  to  show  that  those  books 
were  "  not  constructed  according  to  the  right  principle  ;"  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  "first  book,"  which  report 
said  Mr.  Turner  had  in  contemplation,  if  not  in  preparation. 
We  therefore  felt  called  upon  to  explain  and  defend  the  plan  of 
our  elementary  works.  In  reviewing,  in  our  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Annals,  (Vol.  II.  page  164.  et  seq.)  Mr. 
Turner's  positions  and  arguments,  we  noticed  slightly  and -in 
passing,  the  defects  of  style  in  his  article,  as  indicating  crude- 
ness,  haste  or  negligence,  and  as  leading  to  the  inference  that 
Mr.  Turner  could  not  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  his 
article  "that  careful  attention  and  close  reflection  which  its 
importance  demands."  In  the  number,  dated  in  July,  but  not 
published  till  December,  (Vol.  II.  page  217,  et  seq.)  Mr.  Turn- 
er replies  to  us  with  a  temper,  and  in  a  manner  certainly  not 
remarkable  for  gentleness  or  courtesy.  There  are,  in  this  last 
article  of  his,  misconstructions  of  our  meaning,  and,  in  our 
view,  errors  of  opinion,  which,  coming  from  so  respectable  a 
source,  call  for  some  notice. 

"  It  was,"  thus  Mr.  Turner  begins  his  rejoinder,  "  our  origin- 
al intention,  as  the  conductors  of  the  "American  Annals,"  to 
avoid  all  controversies  of  a  personal  nature,  and  carefully  to 
exclude  attacks  upon  individuals,  under  whatever  pretense 
they  might  be  made."  A  most  laudable  "intention;"  but  here 
paraded  for  a  less  laudable  purpose,  namely  to  set  off  and 
heighten  the  accusation,  that  we  were  guilty  of  an  "  unpro- 
voked attack"  upon  Mr.  Turner;  that  we  had  "  descended  to 
the  tricks  of  a  political  scribbler,"  had  "exhibited  unfairness 
and  bad  temper,"  and  had  not  been  taught  "the  value  of 
friendship  and  common  courtesy,"  with  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose.  Certainly,  //  there  was  any  captiousness, 
unfairness,  bad  temper,  want  of  courtesy,  et  cetera,  in  our 
article,  Mr.  Turner  has  retorted  upon  us  in  a  manner  to  show 
that  he  is  a  far  greater  proficient  in  these  "tricks  of  a  political 
scribbler,"  than  we  can  pretend  to  be.    We  are  at  a  loss  to 
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discover  where  in  our  article  our  "  old  and  tried  friend"  found 
the  provocation  for  such  a  shower  of  hard  names ;  and  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  his  vituperative  epithets  to  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  disputant,  who  finds  himself  on  the  wrong  side  in 
an  argument,  is  usually  the  first  to  get  angry  and  resort  to 
abuse.  The  '  head  and  front  of  our  offending'  consisted  in 
supposing  that  his  article  had  been  written  without  due  reflec- 
tion, that  its  style  indicated  haste  and  negligence,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
be  more  perspicuous.  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  concerning  the 
"  sneers  and  insinuations"  as  to  his  own  capacity,  and  the 
value  of  his  labors  to  the  cause  of  education,  which  he  imag- 
ines he  finds  in  our  article  are  not  found  in  any  fair  inferences 
from  anything  we  have  said. 

We  were  not  conscious  of  any  "  bad  temper"  toward  Mr. 
Turner.  For  him  personally,  we  have  always  felt  and  ex- 
pressed a  sincere  esteem  and  friendship ;  and  the  best  proof 
we  can  give  of  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship,  is  in  not  resent- 
ing such  unfounded  and  injurious  imputations  as  those  con- 
tained in  his  last  article. 

Neither  had  we  the  least  idea  in  the  world  of  making  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  Mr.  Turner  or  any  one  else.  We 
supposed  ourselves  to  be  acting  purely  on  the  defensive.  But 
since  Mr.  Turner  so  positively  assures  us,  that  he  was  "  not 
aiming  at  so  small  a  mark"  as  our  elementary  works  ;  that  in 
his  first  article,  there  was  "  not  the  most  distant  allusion"  to 
the  books  actually  used  in  most  of  the  American  schools  :  but 
that  "  so  far  as  he  had  reference  to  any  book  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  Manual  of  Bebian,"  (a 
work  certainly  not  used  in  the  American  Schools,  if  it  is  now 
used  anywhere,)  "  was  in  his  mind" — we  can  of  course  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  expressions,  (some  of  which  are  cited  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,)  by  which  ourselves  and  many 
others  were  misled  as  to  his  intentions,  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  Mr.  Turner's  unfortunate  choice  of  words,  con- 
veying ideas  quite  different  from  those  which,  by  his  own 
after  showing,  he  intended  to  convey.  We  regret,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Turner  did  not  in  his  first  article,  express  himself 
more  clearly.    But  since  he  did  not,  we  are  not  sorry  that  our 
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article  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  out  a  more  clear  and 
explicit  statement  of  his  views.  Truth,  it  has  been  quaintly 
said  is  struck  out  in  the  collision  of  opinions,  and  though  we 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Turner  has  allowed  his  temper  to  be  so 
much  ruffled,  we  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  he  has  offered, 
of  explaining  more  fully  and  pointedly,  our  views  respecting 
"  the  best  course  of  instruction"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Turner's  maxim  that  "  an  honest  inquirer  for  truth 
would  not  stop  to  comment  upon  the  right  position  of  commas, 
or  the  choice  of  words,  if  he  could  comprehend  the  argument 
and  meaning  of  discourse,"  puts  an  end  at  once,  to  all  criti- 
cisms upon  language  or  style,  where  it  is  possible  to  guess  an 
author's  meaning.  We  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  a  regard  to  perspicuity  and  propriety  of  language  is 
inconsistent  with  honesty  and  candor ;  but  will  only  observe 
that  if  our  criticisms  are  "  puerile,"  Mr.  1  urner's  counter  criti- 
cisms are  certainly  not  less  so  ;  and  he  has  greatly  surpassed 
us  in  the  amount  of  puerility.  He  fills  nearly  two  pages  in 
"just  glancing  at"  two  verbal  criticisms  which,  in  our  arti- 
cle, occupy  about  one-fourth  of  a  page.  And  he  has  "glanced 
at"  them  to  little  purpose,  after  all.  He  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  affirming  that  "  the  definite  article,  the"  is  "  always"  used 
in  the  phrase,  "  on  the  one  hand,"  when  it  marks  one  side  of  a 
contrast.  We  could,  if  it  were  worth  while,  cite  instances  in 
which  the  article  is  omitted.  As  to  the  ambiguity,  our  idea 
was,  that  not  a  few  readers,  coming  to  this  phrase,  would 
pause  in  doubt,  look  for  what  should  be  on  the  other  hand,  and 
perhaps  imagine  that  part  of  the  sentence  had  been  omitted  by 
the  slip  of  the  writer  or  printer.  This  perplexity  might  easily 
be  avoided,  by  writing  with  Mr.  Weld,  "  a  single  handed  alpha- 
bet," or  if  Mr.  Turner  prefers,  "  an  alphabet  requiring  but  one 
hand." 

If  Mr.  Turner  will  favor  us  with  either  of  his  manuscripts, 
we  may  perhaps  set  one  of  our  younger  pupils  to  rival  him  in 
hunting  for  slips  of  the  pen ;  but  think  he  took  a  naughty 
advantage  of  us  to  search  our  manuscript,  while  we  could  only 
examine  his  printed  article,  after  he  had  had  full  opportunity 
to  correct  in  the  proofs  any  slips  he  might  have  made  in  writ- 
ing.   But  enough  of  this  "  puerile"  business.    We  are  aware 
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most  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Turner  and  ourselves,  sometimes 
omit  a  letter  or  word  in  writing,  and  even  at  times  overlook 
slips  of  the  printer  in  correcting  their  proofs ;  but  we  wish  that 
Mr.  Turner,  while  he  was  about  it,  had  found  a  better  nomina- 
tive to  his  verb.  In  his  solicitude  to  show  the  smallness  of  the 
omission,  he  has  left  the  sentence  about  as  faulty  as  it  was 
before.  It  was  the  want  of  perspicuity  that  drew  our  attention 
to  the  sentence,  and  this  fault  is  not  mended  by  inserting  a 
pronoun,  the  antecedent  of  which  we  must  pick  out,  as  well 
as  we  can,  from  among  more  than  half  a  dozen  preceding 
nouns  of  the  same  gender  and  number. 

The  next  accusation  is  "  unfairness."  Two  specifications 
are  brought  under  this  charge,  fn  the  first  place,  we  were 
guilty  of  quoting  Mr.  Turner's  own  words  to  show  that  he  ac- 
knowledged "the  hand  of  Providence1'  in  the  "fortunate1' 
adoption  in  this  country  of  the  "  French  system,"  with  its  set  of 
grammatical  signs,  while  he  condemned  the  "  French  course 
of  instruction,"  as  proceeding  "on  the  principle  of  teaching 
language  in  connection  with  grammar."  We  took  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  "  French  system,"  making  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  "a  set  of  conventional  signs,  expres- 
sive of  the  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence,  and  the  changes 
which  words  admit  of  in  respect  to  case,  tense,  number,  com- 
parison, &c."  and  very  naturally  supposed,  that  if  Mr.  Turner 
was  so  devoutly  grateful  for  the  "French  system''  he  could 
hardly  condemn  that  which,  on  his  own  showing,  was  so  very 
prominent  a  feature  of  it.  Tf  in  this  supposition  we  erred,  it 
was  Mr.  Turner's  fault,  not  ours.  We  are  no  conjuror,  and 
could  not  pretend  to  know  more  of  his  mind  than  he  chose  to 
tell  us.  We  think  then,  this  charge  of  "  unfairness"  is  very 
unfair. 

We  think  Mr.  Turner  gives  too  much  prominence  to  the 
manual  alphabet,  as  part  of  a  system  of  instruction,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  We  fully  agree  with  him  that  "the 
method  of  teaching  by  clear,  definite  signs,"  is  "  much 
better  than  by  articulation  ;"  and  lest  we  should  diaw  upon 
ourselves  another  accusation  of  unfairness,  will  not  inquire  how 
much  is  meant  by  teaching  by  "  a  mixture  of  both"  clear,  def- 
inite signs,  and  articulation.    Perhaps  if  Mr.  Turner  would 
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read  over  again  Mr.  Weld's  valuable  report,)  pages  31,  32,  38, 
39,  &c  )  he  might  see  reason  to  modify  this  account  of  the 
English  system.  What  Mr.  Turner  means  by  the  "truth  and 
nature,"  the  "  elements  of  progress  and  success,"  and  the 
"  sound  principles"  which  distinguish  the  French  system  over 
the  others,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain.  We  suppose 
he  meant  something  more  than  the  greater  convenience  of  its 
manual  alphabet,  the  greater  definiteness  of  its  signs,  or  even 
their  not  being  mixed  with  articulation. 

The  other  "  specimen"  of  our  "  unfairness"  is,  that  we  sup- 
posed the  question  between  Mr.  Turner  and  ourselves  to  be, 
whether  the  difficulties  of  language  should  be  "  presented  in  a 
regular  and  philosophical  order,  or  in  no  order  whatever." 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Turner  professed  to  offer  sug- 
gestions for  a  new  and  "  better  method."  Without  the  gift  of 
second  sight,  we  certainly  could  not  tell  what  his  views  respect- 
ing the  order  of  instruction  in  his  "  better  method"  were,  fur- 
ther than  we  could  gather  them  from  his  own  article.  He 
there  advocates  "  substantially,  the  same  course  as  the  mother 
with  her  child,"  which  every  one  knows  is  "  a  jumble,  a  chance 
medley;"  or  as  Mr.  Turner  himself  observes,  (page  102)  the 
child  "  is  suffered  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  to  learn  lan- 
guage as  he  wants  it,  without  regard  to  rules  of  construction, 
to  classification  or  order." 

We  stated  that  Mr.  Turner  seemed  to  hold  to  some  sort  of 
order  at  the  outset.  But  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  this  order 
goes  no  further  than  teaching  a  few  names  first,  and  very  short 
sentences  next.  We  can  find  nothing  in  either  of  his  articles 
like  an  appreciation  of  a  philosophical  order  of  introducing  the 
difficulties  of  language.  Indeed,  from  all  we  can  discover,  we 
should  suppose  he  prefers  a  miscellaneous  mode  of  introducing 
those  difficulties.*  Mr.  Turner,  however,  now  declares  that  he 
has  "advanced  no  such  sentiments,"  and  that  his  "remarks 
had  reference  to  the  time  rather  than  to  the  order  of  present- 
ing the  difficulties  of  language."  We  accept  of  course  his  own 
statement  of  his  views,  though  it  does  not  strike  us  as  very 
clear  or  consistent ;  but  leave  to  the  candid  reader  whether  we 


*  See  Mr.  Turner's  own  account  of  his  views;  page 231,  middle  paragraph. 
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could  well  draw  any  other  inference  than  we  did  from  the  lan- 
guage of  his  first  article  on  this  point. 

Let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Turner,  while  complaining  so  loudly 
of  our  unfairness  in  taking  his  own  language  in  its  obvious 
sense,  is  not  himself  guilty  of  unfairness  in  suppressing  a  ma- 
terial portion  of  our  remarks  on  teaching  language  exclusively 
from  a  book  of  stories.  As  some,  who  may  read  this,  may  not 
have  read  our  article  in  the  Annals,  we  will  repeat  the  passage, 
(pages  168  and  169.) 

"  No  one  can  have  a  higher  estimation  than  ourselves  of  the 
value,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  interesting 
little  narratives,  adapted  to  the  actual  range  of  the  pupil's  ideas, 
and  to  his  actual  advancement  in  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion. The  more  of  such  narratives  the  better,  and  it  is  a  de- 
sideratum to  have  not  one  but  many  books  of  simple  stories, 
which  deaf-mute  pupils  of  one  or  two  years  standing  can  un- 
derstand of  themselves,  with  only  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  teacher,  or  an  older  school-mate  in  explaining  single 
words. 

"  But  the  teacher,  who,  at  as  early  a  day  as  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  advocate,  would  put  his  pupil  into  a  book  of  stories 
as  his  only  text  book,  teaching  words  and  phrases,  tenses  and 
moods,  numbers  and  cases,  in  short,  all  the  complicated  struc- 
ture of  language,  only  as  they  come  up  in  these  stories,  will 
soon  involve  himself  and  his  pupils  in  a  labyrinth.  Instead  of 
advancing  steadily  onward,  he  will  be  continually  beating  the 
same  ground  over  again ;  instead  of  ascending  the  mountain 
by  gradual  and  easy  steps,  each  rising  above  the  last,  he  will 
be  perpetually  climbing  up  one  precipice,  and  falling  over  it  to 
climb  up  another.  The  attempt  to  make  a  deaf  mute,  with  all 
his  disadvantages,  learn  language  in  the  same  desultory  way  as 
a  child  who  hears  might  learn  it,  we  can  only  liken  to  an  at- 
tempt to  make  him  ride  a  steeple  chase  upon  a  velocipede." 

And  on  page  174,  we  remark,  that  the  teacher  who  uses  a 
regular  course  of  lessons  in  language,  "  can  adapt  his  language 
to  the  comprehension"  of  his  pupils,  "  and  can  write  for  them 
narratives,  descriptions,  et  cetera,  which  they  will  readily  un- 
derstand, which  will  awaken  a  taste  for  reading,  and,  by  repe- 
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tition,  imprint  the  words  and  forms  of  language  more  firmly  in 
their  memory." 

These  extracts  require  no  comment,  and  they  certainly  pre- 
sent a  very  different  aspect  from  that  presented  by  Mr.  Turner's 
statements  on  page  227. 

We  object  to  teaching  "stories"  only  so  far  as  they  lead  to  a 
desultory  mode  of  teaching,  tend  to  confase  the  pupil's  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  construction,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  tell  how  far  in  language  his  class  has  advanced. 
We  believe  that  stories  can  be  written  for  a  class  free  from 
these  objections,  and  that  "the  more  of  such  stories  the  better." 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  pupil  ought  not  to  be  "kept" 
exclusively  upon  what  Mr.  Turner  calls  "connected  language," 
The  stress  which  he  lays  on  this  point,  induces  us  to  explain, 
at  some  length,  our  views  respecting  the  teaching  of  sentences, 
though  at  the  risk  of  seeming,  in  the  eyes  of  most  teachers,  to 
be  laboring  to  prove  what  no  man  of  common  sense  can  doubt. 

We  hold  then,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  early  les- 
sons, and  of  the  early  school  room  exercises  of  a  class  of  deaf 
mutes,  may  very  advantageously  consist  of  short  and  simple 
sentences,  in  which  the  regular  recurrence,  for  several  lines  in 
succession,  of  a  particular  word,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  con- 
struction, gives  an  aid  to  the  memory  similar  to  that  which 
hearing  children  derive  from  rhythm  and  rhyme.  By  this  con- 
tinued repetition,  the  word,  or  the  form  of  construction,  or 
both,  will  be  far  more  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory  than  if 
introduced  but  once,  or  at  distant  intervals,  in  a  book  of  stories  ; 
while  by  a  judicious  choice  of  sentences,  the  interest  of  the 
class  will  be  kept  up.  A  multitude  of  little  facts  interest- 
ing to  children,  may  thus  be  presented  in  a  kind  of  metre. 
Take,  for  instances,  the  following  out  of  many  examples  in  the 
"Elementary  Lessons."    (Lesson  63.) 

"  A  boy  jumps  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  runs  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  skates  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  plays  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  works  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  writes  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  reads  sometimes. 
"  A  boy  laughs  sometimes." 
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Here  we  have  a  sentence  in  its  simplest  form.  The  repeti- 
tion of  sometimes  excepted,  (here  designed  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  habitual  tense,  and  that  form  which  marks  actions 
actually  passing,  as  "  That  boy  is  jumping,")  each  sentence 
consists  of  but  one  noun  and  one  verb,  and  represents  but  one 
image  to  the  mind,  the  image  in  this  case  of  a  boy  in  a  certain 
action  or  attitude,  and,  at  the  same  time,  care  is  taken  that  the 
pupil  has  the  precise  idea  which  we  attach  to  sentences  in  the 
habitual  present.  It  is,  in  our  view,  by  dwelling  on  lessons  of 
this  kind,  that  the  deaf-mute  will  begin  to  associate  his  ideas 
directly  with  words,  so  as  to  read  anct  understand  short  sen- 
tences without  being  obliged  to  interpret  each  word  by  signs. 
And  we  will  add,  that  one  of  the  leading  principles  which 
governed  the  plan  of  the  Elementary  Lessons,  was  to  habituate 
the  pupil  early  to  perceive  that  phrases  consisting  of  two  or 
more  words  represent  but  one  object;  e.  g.,  "A  red  book," 
(Lesson  11.)  "A  large  red  book."  (Lesson  51.)  "A  red  cow 
with  a  white  face."  (Lesson  116.)  "A  boy  jumping."  (Lesson 
58.)    "  A  tall  boy  jumping."  (Lesson  59.) 

The  citation  from  Lesson  63  consists  of  sentences  presenting 
the  image  of  but  one  object.  After  showing  the  variation  of 
the  verb  when  groups  of  like  objects  are  described,  we  come, 
in  a  few  lessons  more,  to  the  transitive  verb,  connecting  two 
objects  in  a  single  image  by  the  action  which  passes  from  one 
to  the  other.  And,  after  another  interval,  the  formula  is  still 
further  enlarged  by  adding  a  second  action  and  object,  as  for 
instance,  (page  89.) 

"  A  tall  boy  carries  a  gun  and  shoots  a  bird. 
"  A  large  girl  carries  a  pail  and  milks  a  cow. 
"  A  man  carries  an  axe  and  chops  a  log. 
"  A  little  boy  carries  a  pole  and  catches  fish." 
And  again  some  twenty  lessons  further  on,  (page  105.) 
"  A  man  takes  apples  and  makes  cider. 
"  A  man  takes  grapes  and  makes  wine. 
"  A  man  takes  rags  and  makes  paper. 
"  A  woman  takes  flour  and  makes  bread." 
Thus  far,  care  has  been  taken  that  the  order  of  words  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order  of  the  simplest  dialect  of 
signs.    The  pupil  finds  it  easy  to  think  in  that  order,  and  can 
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run  over  the  words  in  his  mind  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  sentence,  without  having  the  trouhle  of 
making  a  mental  translation  into  signs,  which,  moreover,  when 
made,  might  often  puzzle  or  mislead  him  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence  Such  sentences  also,  he  can  correctly  imi- 
tate in  expressing  ideas  of  his  own ;  a  very  important  point. 
It  must  be  wilful  blindness,  or  a  sad  confusion  of  ideas,  that  could 
make  any  teacher  suppose  that  the  object  of  such  plain  and  easy 
sentences  is  to  teach  grammar  "  too  early  in  the  course,  before 
the  child,  has  any  materials  of  construction."  We  are  as  intent 
on  furnishing  "  materials  of  construction,"  as  Mr.  Turner  could 
be  ;  only  we  would  not  throw  them  into  a  confused  heap. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  attach  his  ideas  directly 
to  words  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  signs,  we  begin  grad- 
ually to  introduce  sentences  varying  more  and  more  from  that 
order.  We  will  cite  an  example  or  two,  selected  mainly 
because  they  embrace  similar  ideas  to  those  contained  in  some 
of  the  examples  already  cited,  but  presented  in  the  order  of 
our  usual  modes  of  speech. 

"  A  boy  kills  a  bird  with  a  gun. 

"  A  man  chops  wood  with  an  axe."  &c.  (page  129.) 

In  the  following,  there  is  a  still  greater  departure  from  the 
order  of  simple  nature,  (page  179.) 

"  Bread  is  made  of  flour. 
"  Cloth  is  made  of  wool. 
"  Bricks  are  made  of  clay." 

"  Cider  is  made  from  apples. 

"  Wine  is  made  from  grapes." 
These  extracts  will,  we  hope,  enable  Mr.  Turner  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  beginning  with  "  phrases  of  the  sim- 
plest construction,"  and  gradually  introducing  other  forms, 
"  deviating  a  little  more  from  the  order  of  simple  nature."  It 
is  partly  by  this  arrangement  of  our  lessons  that  we  propose  to 
"  make  the  transition  easy  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and 
difficult ;"  and  to  conduct  the  pupil  "  step  by  step,  not  merely 
to  a  mechanical  readiness  of  translating  words  by  signs,  (to 
which  often  very  vague  ideas  may  be  attached,)  but  to  the 
habit  of  arranging  at  willhis  own  ideas  in  an  order  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  order  of  words  in  written  language ;  and  this  too, 
without  the  fatiguing  efforts  which  a  desultory  method  of 
teaching  would  constantly  exact."* 

Were  it  not  for  making  the  Elementary  book  too  bulky,  we 
should  have  carried  further  this  principle  of  repeating  in  a  sort 
of  stanza  every  word  and  every  form  of  construction  which  it 
is  desirable  to  imprint  more  particularly  on  the  memory.  Tn 
the  school  room  exercises  it  is  carried  further  than  in  the 
printed  book.  We  are  convinced  from  experience  that  this  is 
the  best  mode  to  make  children,  whether  deaf  mutes  or  not, 
familiar  with  the  words  and  forms  of  a  foreign  language. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  sentences  taught 
should  have  an  air  of  truth ;  that,  for  instance,  we  should  not 
write  in  winter,  "  Girls  are  picking  strawberries ;"  or  in  fair 
weather,  "  It  is  raining,"  without  at  least  making  a  special 
effort  through  pantomime,  or  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  to  call  up 
such  scenes  vividly  before  the  pupil.  Hence,  also  we  would 
not  express,  in  the  habitual  present  tense,  actions  which  are  not 
habitual  or  characteristic,  but  merely  performed  in  the  class  to 
give  occasion  to  write  the  phrase.  For  instance,  we  would  not 
write,  "A  boy  stands  on  a  book  ;"  but,  "  That  boy  is  standing 
on  a  book." 

We  may  further  observe  that  there  are  many  words  express- 
ing certain  relations  between  words,  or  between  ideas,  which 
can  only  be  developed  and  made  sensible  to  the  pupil  by  nume- 
rous examples ;  and  those  examples  should  be  short,  that  the 
word  to  be  illustrated  may  stand  more  prominently  out,  and 
should  closely  follow  each  other,  that  the  task  of  comparison, 
from  which  only  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  that  word  can 
be  gained,  may  be  easy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  preposition 
with,  in  connection  with  a  verb,  as  feed  with,  strike  with,  cut 
with,  (as  already  instanced  in  the  citation  from  page  129;)  or 
the  verb  have,  in  such  phrases  as,  "  A  cart  has  two  wheels ;" 
"A  dog  has  four  feet ;"  "A  snake  has  no  feet ;"  &c,  (page  180,) 
or  the  lessons  in  which  the  use  of  the  definite  article  the  is 
illustrated,  (page  148,  etc.) 


*  See  our  article  in  the  Annals,  page  173-4. 
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It  is  a  palpable  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  stories  are 
in  themselves  more  interesting,  therefore  words  or  sentences, 
introduced  in  stories  will  be  better  remembered  by  a  deaf  mute 
who  can  only  understand  these  stories  through  a  translation  in 
signs.  When  all  or  nearly  all  the  words  and  forms  of  construc- 
tion introduced  in  a  story  are  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he 
will  be  delighted  and  interested  with  this  new  and  lively  com- 
bination of  them  ;  and  when  one  or  two  new  words  or  phrases 
come  among  many  familiar  ones,  they  will  be  the  better  re- 
membered, not  'so  much  for  being  part  of  a  story,  as  because 
his  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  them.  But  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  story  embraces  many  unknown  or  unfamiliar 
words  and  phrases,  thus  distracting  his  attention  and  burdening 
his  memory,  the  pupil  may  indeed  remember  the  story,  but  it 
will  be  under  the  form  of  its  translation  into  signs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "  isolated  sentences"  as  sentences,  may  be  for- 
gotten, and  yet  the  words  and  the  forms  which,  by  the  frequent 
repetitions  which  they  favor,  were  inculcated  on  the  memory, 
will  be  retained ;  and  the  pupil  will  be  able  from  these  mate- 
rials to  form  sentences  as  he  needs  them.  It  is  not  the  sen- 
tences or  the  narratives  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  but  the 
habit  of  using  words  in  certain  forms  of  expression  that  gives 
readiness  in  the  idioms  of  language ;  and  also,  the  interest  of 
a  story,  in  which  a  new  word  occurs,  will  not  imprint  that  word 
on  the  memory  so  firmly  as  will  be  done  by  frequently  repeat- 
ing it  in  a  number  of  well  chosen  examples.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  Mr.  Turner  while  advocating  so  warmly  a  course 
"substantially"  the  same  as  that  by  which  children  who  hear 
learn  language,  should  have  forgotten  that  they  learn  much 
more  from  "isolated  sentences,"  than  from  "connected  lan- 
guage." A  large  part  of  the  conversation,  whether  addressed 
to  them,  or  spoken  in  their  presence,  by  which  children  learn 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  is  composed  of  short 
remarks,  or  of  information  given  by  a  sentence  or  two  at  a  time. 
And  when  they  begin  to  speak,  they  practice  themselves,  as 
we  practice  our  pupils  by  a  sentence  or  two  at  a  time.  And 
even  after  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  delight  in 
short  stories,  they  take  none  the  less  interest  in  single  sentences 
expressing  any  interesting  facts.     There  is,  in  our  view,  as 
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much  of  interest  to  a  deaf  mute  beginner  in  a  page  of  such 
sentences  as  in  any  of  the  stories  in  "  Goodrich's  First  Reader." 

Perhaps  after  all,  Mr.  Turner  will  escape  from  the  argu- 
ments just  presented,  in  favor  of  teaching,  in  part,  in  such  sen- 
tences as  we  have  instanced,  and  requiring  the  pupil  who  is  as 
yet  hardly  able  to  write  narratives  and  other  specimens  of 
"  connected  language,"  to  write  sentences  on  a  given  model ; 
by  alleging  that  we  have  again  failed  to  "  discriminate  between 
the  course  or  system  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  used 
in  the  process  of  instruction."  Under  this'  subterfuge,  he 
might  practice  his  pupils  in  the  school-room  to  any  extent  upon 
"  isolated  sentences,"  and  yet  use  only  "  text-books"  of  "  con- 
nected language." 

And  from  an  expression  on  page  231,*  it  seems  probable  that 
such  is  his  practice.  At  least,  we  have  known  it  to  be  the 
practice  of  some  teachers,  who,  holding  Mr.  Turner's  views 
respecting  the  greater  interest  of  stories  and  connected  lan- 
guage, have  introduced  early  in  the  course,  books  of  stories  or 
of  history  prepared  for  children  who  hear,  illustrating  each 
phrase  as  they  went  along  in  a  series  of  "  isolated  sentences." 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  much  of  the  bene- 
fit which  they  ascribed  to  the  interest  of  the  stories  was  not 
due  to  the  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  illustrative 
sentences ;  and  whether  the  interest  and  benefit  might  not,  at 
at  that  early  stage  of  instruction,  have  been  as  great,  and  the 
progress  in  language  more  direct  and  available,  if  the  stories 
had  been  related  in  signs,  selecting  such  incidents  to  be  writ- 
ten out,  as  could  be  related  without  danger  of  confusing  the 
pupil's  ideas  of  construction,  and  which  would  give  occasion 
to  introduce  such  words  and  forms  as  we  might  then  desire  to 
teach. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  will  further  remark,  that  Mr. 
Turner  seems  also  to  forget,  that  children  who  hear  have  sev- 
eral years'  practice  in  the  simple  and  familiar  style  of  conver- 
sation, before  they  are  put  into  books  of  "  history,  geography, 


*  "  Particular  forms  of  sentences,  or  principles  of  construction,  should  be 
explained  and  illustrated,  as  they  occur  in  the  text,  or  as  suggested  from 
time  to  time  by  passing  events."    Annals,  Vol.  II.  2ol. 
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and  arithmetic,"  the  style  of  the  better  class  of  which  is 
always  somewhat  elevated,  both  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
in  the  turn  of  expression.  The  frequent  efforts  that  have 
been  made  of  late  years,  to  bring  the  style  of  such  books 
down  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  sufficiently  proves 
that  they  are  generally  considered  difficult  of  comprehension, 
even  for  children  already  familiar  with  simple  language  ;  and, 
in  our  view,  the  simplified  books,  now  so  popular  with  some, 
are  little  if  any  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  than  the  old  ones.  Instead  of  simplicity  they,  in  many 
cases,  present  us  with  inaccuracy,  tameness  and  puerility,  and 
they  are  too  often  disfigured  by  nursery  idioms,  to  teach  which 
to  our  pupils  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise.  The  time 
allowed  them  is  too  short  to  spend  any  part  of  it  in  teaching 
them  those  childish  phrases,  which  if  their  teacher  is  wise, 
they  are  not  now  obliged  to  forget. 

Hence  we  could  wish  to  see  other  books  substituted,  pre- 
pared, indeed,  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  not  the  less  capable  of  being  advan- 
tageously used  by  young  pupils  in  common  schools ;  books  in 
which  propriety  of  expression  shall  be  studied,  as  well  as  true 
simplicity  of  style,  and  of  which  the  ideas  and  sentiments, 
without  being  above  the  comprehension  of  the  young  learner, 
shall  be  calculated  to  interest,  expand  and  elevate  his  mind. 

Mr.  Turner  misconstrues,  or  affects  to  misconstrue  our 
remarks  concerning  the  books  used  in  common  schools.  We 
would  " gladly''  put  into  the  hands  of  our  pupils  the  books 
prepared  for  children  who  hear,  as  soon  as,  and  even  before 
our  pupils  know  as  much  of  language  as  the  latter.  And  we 
do  put  such  books  into  their  hands  long  before  they  reach  that 
point,  not  gladly,  but  because  we  can  as  yet  do  no  better. 
"The  doctrine  that  no  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
deaf  mute  till  he  knowrs  the  language  of  that  book,"  is  as 
"  entirely  new"  to  us  as  to  Mr.  Turner.  Children  who  hear  still 
need  to  have  many  words  and  expressions  in  the  text-books  ex- 
plained to  them.  We  only  desire  that  the  unfortunate  deaf  mute 
should  not  be  compelled  to  toil  up  too  steep  an  ascent,  and 
that  the  "  far  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,"  and  of 
the  learner  too,  may  be  somewhat  lightened,  by  deferring  such 
Vol.  III.  14 
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books  a  little  longer,  or  as  we  have  already  intimated,  by  pre- 
paring new  ones  in  a  more  simple  style. 

Mr.  Turner's  solicitude  as  to  the  late  period  to  which,  on 
our  plan,  the  study  of  such  books  may  be  deferred,  is  entirely 
groundless.  In  his  first  article,  he  lays  down  the  principle 
that  a  knowledge  of  language  is  far  more  necessary  to  the 
deaf  mute  than  a  knowledge  of  geography,  history  or  arithme- 
tic. We  have  introduced  into  the  Second  Part  about  as  much 
of  arithmetic,  geography  and  history  as  the  average  of  deaf 
mutes  usually  retain  at  the  end  of  such  a  course  as  Mr. 
Turner  advocates  or  as  most  of  them  will  need  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  ;  and  the  pupil,  who  has  spent  four  years  in 
studying  our  books,  will,  if  the  teacher  has  followed  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  notes,  enter  on  the  fifth  year,  with  about  as 
much  of  geography,  history  and  arithmetic,  and  much  more 
of  language,  than  if  he  had  been  put  a  year  or  two  earlier  into 
special  treatises  on  the  three  sciences  named.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  the  benefit  should  be  measured  by  the  actual  amount 
of  the  most  useful  attainments  made,  not  by  the  books  gone 
over.  If  Mr.  Turner  can  show  that  our  books  contain  much 
that  is  of  no  importance  to  teach  early,  we  will  consent  to 
cut  those  parts  out  ;  yea,  gladly,  that  the  pupil  may  sooner 
reach  the  goal  at  which  we  all  aim. 

Mr.  Turner,  while  professing  to  show  that  our  "  arguments 
have  little  weight, "  has  not  attempted  fairly  to  meet  those  in 
favor  of  a  regular  course  of  lessons  prepared  expressly  with  a 
view  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  deaf  mute,  which  we 
drew  from  the  great  difference  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  deaf  mute  and  the  hearing  child  respectively  learn 
language  ;  but  attempts  to  evade  them  by  saying,  that  "  all  he 
meant  to  affirm  wTas  only  that  no  such  difference  existed  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  so  entirely 
unlike."  This  is  simply  begging  the  whole  question.  Mr. 
Turner  neither  attempts  to  show  himself  in  what  that  differ- 
ence does  or  does  not  consist,  nor  to  show  that  our  "  Course" 
is  not  adapted  to  the  incontestable  difference  of  circumstances. 
But  he  quotes  from  Sicard's  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  a  work 
containing,  as  he  himself  says,  "more  of  philosophy  than  of 
common  sense,"  to  show  that  that  eminent  teacher  agreed  with 
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him  in  considering  the  deaf  mute  who  is  beginning  to  read  and 
write  to  be,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  organs,  precisely  in 
the  condition  of  the  child  who  is  learning  to  talk.  We  are 
curious  to  know  whether  Mr.  Turner  also  agrees  with  Sicard 
in  considering  the  uneducated  deaf  mute  as  a  "  walking  ma- 
chine," inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  animals,  unable  to  com- 
bine two  ideas  together,  or  to  reach  the  simplest  process  of 
reasoning  !*  Such  is  the  foundation  of  Sicard's  notion  that 
the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute  is,  when  he  comes  to  his  instructor, 
as  little  developed  as  that  of  the  infant  learning  to  talk.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Turner,  while  quoting  Sicard's  author- 
ity, takes  a  course  so  diametrically  opposite  to  his.  But  we 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  pursue  this  topic,  and  will  only 
refer  to  our  remarks  in  our  former  article,  pages  169,  172,  par- 
ticularly page  171,  second  paragraph. 

Mr.  Turner  now  informs  us  that  he  would  "  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  comparative  ease  and  difficulty,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  forms  of  sentences  and  going  forward  by  regular  gra- 
dations to  the  most  complicated."  We  should  express  our  own 
views  in  very  similar  terms.  But  we  think  it  probable  we 
should  differ  materially  from  Mr.  Turner  in  our  estimation  of 
"  comparative  ease  and  difficulty,"  for  a  class  of  deaf  mutes, 
and  in  what  constitutes  a  "  regular  gradation"  of  difficulties. 
He  would  also  "incorporate"  with  this  "principle  of  compara- 
tive ease  and  difficulty,"  the  "  principle  of  utility;"  teaching 
sentences  as  they  are  needed  in  the  intercourse  of  life  to  ex- 
press real  wants,  and  impart  the  knowledge  of  common  events." 
So  long  as  the  principle  of  comparative  ease  and  difficulty  is 
kept  in  view,  we  should  heartily  concur  in  Mr.  Turner's  "  prin- 
ciple of  utility ;"  but  Mr.  Turner  probably  knows  that  if  sen- 
tences are  to  be  taught  only  as  they  are  needed  by  a  class  of 
deaf  mutes  in  their  school  room,  their  progress  in  our  language 
of  "  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  words,"!  will  not  be  very 
rapid.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  upon  what  seems  to  us  the 
main  error  in  Mr.  Turner's  views,  namely,  that  he  fails  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  "course  of  instruction"  that  might 


*  Cours  d'  Instruction,  Discours  Preliminaire,  pp.  12,  1.3. 

t  Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  p.  7. 
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be  best  for  a  single  deaf  mute  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
that  which  is  best  for  a  class  of  deaf  mutes  living  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  language  of  signs  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  col- 
loquial intercourse,  and  acquiring  written  language,  not  by 
usage,  "  by  necessary  or  interesting  communications"  with 
those  who  prefer  words  to  signs,  but  by  set  lessons  in  the  school 
room. 

Let  us  suppose  a  deaf  mute  child  placed  among  persons  little 
skilled  in  signs,  and  anxious  to  teach  him  words.  When  he 
has  learned  a  few  words,  and  has  discovered  that,  by  their 
means,  he  can  more  readily  and  certainly  make  his  wants  and 
thoughts  known,  he  will  cling  to  them,  and  repeat  them  as 
often  as  the  occasions  occur,  till  they  become  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  his  memory.  In  like  manner,  as  soon  as  by  a  skill- 
ful use  of  his  scanty  stock  of  words,  his  mother  or  sister  suc- 
ceeds in  communicating  to  him  any  interesting  event  or  fact 
which  he  did  not  know  before,  his  attention  will  be  strongly 
awakened,  and  from  that  time  forward,  he  will  treasure  up 
words  with  new  eagerness,  and  endeavor,  in  his  turn,  to  tell  his 
little  discoveries  in  his  scanty  and  imperfect  dialect  of  words. 

In  such  circumstances  some  progress  may  be  made,  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  deafness,  by  suffering 
the  child  to  "  learn  language  as  he  wants  it,  without  regard  to 
ths  rules  of  construction,  to  classification,  or  order  and,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  friends  of  the  child  will  not  have  the  time 
or  ability  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  they  cannot 
do  better  than  to  embrace  all  the  occasions  that  arise  to  enlarge 
the  child's  vocabulary,  by  giving  the  names  in  the  presence  of 
the  object,  the  verb  in  presence  of  the  action,  et  cetera,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  turn  it  to  present  account,  increasing  his  ability 
to  make  his  wishes  or  complaints  known,  gratifying  his  curios- 
ity, augmenting  his  means  of  social  enjoyment,  and  inculcating 
right  moral  principles. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  such  cases,  the  tediousness  of  spell- 
ing out  communication,  letter  by  letter,  will  induce  a  constant 
propensity  to  omit  all  words  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
sense,  or  the  place  of  which  can  readily  be  supplied  by  such 
gestures  as  even  those  who  hear  and  speak  naturally  make  to 
enforce  their  meaning.    Like  all  children,  the  deaf  mute  child 
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will  begin  to  talk  in  an  imperfect,  inverted  and  elliptical  dialect, 
and  those  around  him  will  imitate  his  dialect,  both  because  it 
requires  the  spelling  of  much  fewer  words,  and  because 
he  understands  it  far  more  readily  than  he  could  for  a  long 
time  be  made  to  understand  sentences  correctly,  spelled  out  at 
full  length.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  practice,  a  deaf  mute  child  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  learn  more  of  language  in  the  family  than 
is  necessary  to  furnish  such  a  peculiar  dialect ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  well  written  article  of  Mr.  Ayres*  proposes,  in 
this  respect,  much  more  than  the  friends  of  a  deaf  mute  child 
are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  likely  to  accomplish. 

Yet  we  can  hardly  call  this  propensity  to  form  an  abridged 
and  peculiar  dialect  a  disadvantage  in  the  early  home  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  child,  for  though  it  disqualifies  him  from  read- 
ing books,  or  writing  connectedly,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of 
his  dialect  consists  of  looks  and  gestures  not  transferable  to  pa- 
per, and  hence  also,  leaves  him  unable  to  communicate  to  any 
extent  with  strangers,  yet  in  the  family  circle,  and  among  his 
intimate  acquaintances,  his  facilities  for  social  enjoyment,  and 
for  that  constant  play  and  encounter  of  thought  that,  even 
though  exercised  chiefly  on  trivial  subjects,  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  develop,  the  mental  faculties  of  children,  will 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  greater  rapidity  and  ease  of 
communication  which,  by  the  aid  of  such  an  abridged  dialect, 
will  be  attained.  And  we  need  not  add,  that  his  moral  educa- 
tion will  be  an  easier  task  in  proportion  as  communication  with 
him  is  more  easy. 

But  in  the  school  room,  every  teacher  is  aware,  that  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  taught  the  class  is  not  of  present  application 
to  wants  or  events,  or,  at  least,  will  not  be  to  any  considerable 
extent  so  applied  by  them,  but  is  to  be  treasured  up  for  future 
use.  The  pupils  already  possess  a  medium  of  communication 
more  easy  and  convenient  than  words,  and  this  they  will  use  to 
make  their  wants  known,  and  to  impart  and  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge of  familiar  events.  They  do  not  then,  at  present,  need 
words  or  sentences  for  this  purpose,  and,  except  in  rare  cases, 
as  when  they  may  wish  to  inform  their  friends  at  home,  by 


*  Home  Education  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  177. 
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letter,  of  some  remarkable  event,  no  advantage  whatever  will 
be  gained  by  breaking  the  regular  order  of  their  lessons,  in 
order  to  give  phrases  describing  this  or  that  trivial  incident,  or 
expressing  this  or  that  daily  want.  Siich  phrases  can  be,  at 
least,  as  well  introduced  in  their  course  as  out  of  it.  We  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  not  very  important  to  lead  them  to  make 
use  among  themselves,  and  especially  in  communications  with 
their  teacher,  of  the  phrases  they  have  learned ;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  introducing  these  phrases  out  of  their  order ; 
and  that  the  number  of  such  phrases,  which  occasion  will  sug- 
gest, is  small. 

Since  then,  the  early  lessons  of  the  pupil  chiefly  tend  to  the 
collecting  of  materials  for  future  use  ;  since  the  teacher  has  it 
in  his  power,  to  create  through  pantomime,  an  ideal  world,  with 
its  actors,  localities,  wants,  characters  and  events,  and  must  do 
this,  if  he  would  find  materials  for  regular  daily  lessons  ;  it  is 
manifest  that  he  can  summon  up,  in  this  ideal  world,  one  event 
as  well  as  another,  and  thus  has  all  the  latitude  of  choice  in  the 
subject  of  his  lessons  that  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
strictest  grammatical  order.  In  an  education  in  the  family  the 
case  is  very  different,  and  if  Mr.  Turner  had  appreciated  this 
difference  he  would  not  have  cited  our  directions  to  parents  as 
inconsistent  with  our  views  on  the  best  order  of  lessons  in  the 
school-room. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  Mr.  Turner's  other  attempts 
to  fasten  the  charge  of  inconsistency  on  us,  by  quotations  from 
reports  published  many  years  ago.  It  would  be  little  credita- 
ble to  our  capacity  of  being  "taught"  by  "time  and  observa- 
tion," if  from  the  experience  of  the  seventeen  years  covered  by 
the  reports  to  which  he  refers,  we  had  not  found  cause  to  mod- 
ify the  views  which  we  held  as  a  humble  disciple  of  "  the 
parent  institution."  If  as  Mr.  Turner  intimates,  it  is  creditable 
to  "the  instructors  of  the  American  Asylum,"  "  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  change,  not  only  in  their  views,  but  in  their 
practice,"  we  submit  that,  starting  originally  on  the  same  road 
which  they  have  vacated,  we  may  change  our  course  too,  when 
we  see  reason.  And  as  to  the  issue,  which  Mr.  Turner  seems 
disposed  to  raise,  on  the  comparative  weight  of  our  former  and 
present  opinions,  we  should  suppose  opinions  deliberately  and 
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carefully  formed  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  joined  to  the  close  and  anxious  meditation  which 
the  preparation  of  a  Course  of  Lessons  involves,  should  be  of 
more  value  than  the  opinions  formed  from  only  nine  or  ten 
years  experience.  Yet  we  are  pleased  to  find — for  it  indicates 
that,  deriving  our  first  notions  on  the  subject  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction from  such  able  masters  as  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr. 
Clerc,  we  started  nearly  right  at  first — we  say  we  are  pleased 
to  find  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  our  early  reports,  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  we  now  hold.  They  have  been 
rather  developed  than  changed.  In  the  quotation  from  our 
Thirteenth  report,  (page  5,)  Mr.  Turner  has,  apparently  by  de- 
sign, omitted  a  material  part  of  the  passage,  on  the  advantages 
of  putting  some  "  book  in  which  there  is  continuity  of 
thought,"  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  to  "  render  the  instruc- 
tion more  uniform  and  systematic"  &c.  In  fact,  the  whole 
passage  would  have  been  applicable  to  books  like  our  present 
"  Course  of  Instruction,"  had  any  such  books  then  been  in  ex- 
istence, but  there  being  none  such,  we  made  the  best  selection 
we  could.  As  to  the  citation  from  our  Twenty*-fourth  report, 
not  to  mention  the  important  qualification  implied  in  the  word 
"  uninteresting,"  the  remark  applies  to  the  studies  of  classes 
more  advanced  than  those  for  which  the  Elementary  Lessons 
are  designed.  Such  classes  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  a  good 
measure,  mastered  the  general  principle  of  construction,  and 
have  only  to  commit  to  memory  words  and  idiomatic  expres- 
sions which  may  be  introduced  in  the  miscellaneous  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  books  of  history,  &c.  If  we  remember 
aright,  however,  the  reference  to  teaching  "  in  the  order  of  a 
vocabulary"  was  intended  to  bear  on  a  practice  not  unknown 
to  Mr.  Turner  and  his  associates  at  Hartford,  that  of  going 
through  a  dictionary  of  some  ten  thousand  words  alphabetically. 
We  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  methodical  vocabulary,  em- 
bracing all  the  words  of  common  occurrence,  in  some  ideolo- 
gical order  of  arrangement,  would  be  very  useful  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  we  cannot  now  stop  to 


*Mr.  Turner  writes  Thirty -iouxth,  but  as  we  have  not  reached  our  Thirty- 
fourth  report  yet,  we  suppose  it  was  in  his  mind  to  write  Twenty-fomth. 
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explain  our  views  as  to  the  mode  of  using  it.  On  the  whole, 
the  discrepancy,  between  the  full  and  correct  reading  of  the 
passages  cited,  and  our  present  views,  is  so  small  that  we  think 
Mr.  Turner  has  laboriously  examined  the  Thirty  Reports  of  the 
New  York  Institution  to  but  little  advantage,  if  the  convicting 
us  of  inconsistency  was  the  only  advantage  he  proposed. 

For  the  faint  praise  with  which  Mr.  Turner  speaks  of  our 
books,  we  are  properly  grateful.  We  fully  agree  with  him 
that  they  are  not  "perfect  in  plan  or  execution."  If,  however, 
they  are,  as  Mr.  Turner  is  pleased  to  say,  "  an  improvement" 
on  the  able  French  work  of  B6bian,  and  on  "  what  has  hither- 
to been  published  in  this  country,"  we  have  the  consolation  to 
think  they  may  be  of  some  utility  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  To  have  done  better,  in  this  respect,  than  any 
of  the  able  men  who  have  practiced  this  branch  of  instruction, 
during  the  thirty-three  years  since  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  is  an  honor  that  might  content  a  moderate  ambition. 
While,  however,  we  are  conscious  that  all  our  zeal,  anxiety 
and  labor  cannot  make  any  work  of  ours  perfect,  we  are  grati- 
fied to  find  that  Mr.  Turner's  sharpest  scrutiny  has  not  enabled 
him  to  point  out  anything  which,  after  the  most  careful  and 
mature  consideration,  we  could  wish  altered.  He  objects  to 
those  phrases,  comparatively  few  in  number,  in  which  reference 
is  had  to  the  localities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  allusion 
made  to  events  in  the  history  of  our  Institution.  Now,  in  our 
view,  the  want  of  any  allusions  to  places  and  events  well  known 
to  the  pupil,  would  have  been  a  very  serious  defect  in  a  course 
of  instruction  ;  and  he  must  be  a  miserable  teacher,  who  can- 
not change  the  names  and  dates  so  as  to  make  the  sentences 
applicable  to  his  own  locality,  or  as  the  almanac  makers  say, 
fit  the  calculations  to  his  own  meridian.  The  sentences  in 
question,  we  may  further  observe,  were  intended  as  suggestive 
of  others,  to  be  formed  by  the  teacher  on  the  same  model, 
introducing  recent  facts  and  localities  of  interest  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Turner  instances,  as  a  fault,  the  teaching  of  the  most 
commonly  recurring  irregular  plurals,  by  the  time  the  pupil 
has  learned  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  names  of  familiar 
objects,  and  a  few  adjectives.  Now  if  it  be  proper,  as  Mr. 
Turner  admits,  to  teach  the  regular  plurals  at  this  point,  we 
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certainly  should  prefer  (after  giving  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples  to  impress  the  rule  on  his  memory)  to  teach  at  once 
those  irregular  plurals  which  occur  in  the  names  of  very  com- 
mon objects,  rather  than  either  to  avoid  naming  those  objects, 
or  to  suffer  the  pupil  to  suppose  that  their  plurals  are  irregu- 
larly formed,  and  thus  to  contract  the  habit  of  forming  them 
erroneously.  How  long  would  a  teacher  wish  to  avoid  naming 
such  familiar  objects  as  man,  child,  baby,  ox,  foot,  knife,  &c, 
because  their  plurals  are  irregularly  formed  ?  And  moreover, 
in  our  view,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  irregular  plurals. 
The  difficulties  of  language  for  our  pupils  are  those  usages  that 
have  nothing  corresponding  in  the  construction  of  his  own 
dialect  of  signs.  In  that  language  there  is  no  plural  form. 
He  does  not  say  in  signs,  two  horses,  five  horses,  many  horses  ; 
but  two  horse,  five  horse,  many  horse,  or  rather,  horse  two, 
horse  five,  horse  many.  The  difficulty  is  to  lead  him  to 
make  the  difference  of  termination  whenever  more  than  one 
object  is  in  question.  This  lesson  once  well  mastered,  the 
irregular  plurals  are  merely  an  additional  burden  on  his  mem- 
ory. The  plurals  which  are  wholly  irregular  are  only  about  a 
dozen,  and  these  being  mastered  in  a  lesson  or  two,  the  pupil 
will  proceed  with  confidence  to  give  the  regular  terminations 
to  all  nouns  he  may  hereafter  meet.  We  have  not  introduced 
more  than  "  one  difficulty  at  a  time  ;"  neither  have  we,  in 
order  to  make  either  "  a  particular  vocabulary,"  or  the  list  of 
irregular  plurals  complete,  u  introduced  words  that  the  pupil 
will  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  use  ;"  and  Mr.  Turner  might 
have  spared  his  solicitude  on  that  point. 

It  is,  we  may  further  observe,  obvious  that  teachers  need 
not  reject  our  books,  because  they  do  nut  approve  of  certain 
lessons.  We  have  given  them  the  best  results  of  our  long  ex- 
perience, and  careful  study  and  reflection.  They  can  add  the 
results  of  their  own  observation  or  reflection  in  omitting,  mod- 
ifying or  adding,  as  circumstances  may  make  advisable. 

While  conceding  some  little  merit  to  our  books,  Mr.  Turner 
seems  desirous  to  intimate  that  even  this  scanty  merit  is 
chiefly  due  to  others.  The  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  in  his 
view,  is  only  an  improvement  upon  the  model  of  Brian's 
Manual ;  and  "  the  greater  part"  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons" 
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bears  "  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Catechism  of  Scripture 
History  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  first  printed  in  Hartford  in 
1829  ;"  but  here  Mr.  Turner  is  careful  not  to  add  that  this  too 
is  an  "  improvement  on  the  model."  This  charge  of  having 
"  little  claim  to  originality,"  is  put  forward  in  a  manner  to  give 
the  idea,  that  in  compiling  our  books,  we  had  saved  ourselves 
the  labor  of  independent  research  and  reflection,  by  copying 
and  modifying  the  labors  of  others.  We  shall  not  imitate  Mr. 
Turner  by  talking  about  "  tricks"  and  "  insinuations,"  but  the 
imputation  demands  a  few  words  of  reply. 

From  Bebian's  Manual,  certainly  in  some  respects  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  which  we  were  able  to  consult,  we  derived 
some  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  order  of  the  early  lessons, 
and  the  first  introduction  of  abstract  nouns  ;  but  every  teacher 
wTho  has  the  opportunity  of  making  the  comparison  can  see 
that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  labor  of  preparing  our  books 
was  as  great  as  if  the  "Manual"  had  never  existed. 

The  resemblance  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  to  the  Catechism 
is  more  striking.  Both  speak  of  much  the  same  persons, 
Adam,  Abel,  Noah,  &c.  ;  both  introduce  these  persons  in  much 
the  same  order  ;  and  in  both  we  may  even  find,  in  part,  the 
same  facts  related  of  these  persons.  We  remember,  however, 
reading  the  same  facts,  of  the  same  persons,  in  the  same  order, 
and  even  partly  in  the  same  language,  in  books  not  printed  at 
Hartford  ;  some  of  them  printed  long  before  1829.  We  pre- 
sume the  compilers  of  the  Catechism  did  not  profess  to  be  the 
first  to  relate  these  facts  ;  and,  on  our  part,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  have  discovered  any  new  sources  of  original  information  on 
the  subject  of  Scripture  History  that  were  unknown  to  them. 
Any  one,  however,  who  will  compare  the  two  books,  will  see  at 
a  glance  that  we  have  not  relied  on  the  Catechism  for  our  facts, 
inasmuch  as  we  introduce  twice  or  thrice  as  many.  Here  and 
there  we  may  have  unconsciously  employed  phrases  used  in 
the  Catechism.  We  had  used  that  work  in  our  school  some 
years,  and  some  of  its  expressions  lingered  in  our  memory. 
We  took  no  special  pains  to  avoid  them,  when  they  came  apt 
to  our  purpose  ;  but,  except  in  part  of  the  first  lesson,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  designedly  copying  from  the  Catechism. 
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To  show  that  we  went  back  to  the  true  originals  for  our 
facts,  and  as  far  as  possible  for  language,  we  will  cite  a  few 
instances.  The  Catechism  informs  us  that  the  "devil  tempted 
them."  We  have  simply  recorded  what  we  find  in  Genesis, 
that  Eve  was  the  tempted  and  the  tempter  was  the  serpent. 
The  Catechism  states  that  Abel  "  prayed  to  God  ;"  a  fact 
which,  however  probable  it  may  be,  the  inspired  penmen  have 
omitted  to  record.  The  Catechism  excepts  "Noah  and  his 
family"  from  the  general  wickedness  of  the  antediluvians  ;  we 
do  not  find  the  piety  of  Noah's  family  recorded.  The  Cate- 
chism says  that  Samson  "  tore  down"  the  gates  of  Gaza ;  we 
have  been  content  to  say  with  the  inspired  historian,  he  "  took" 
them  and  carried  them  away.  These  instances  may  suffice  to 
show  from  what  sources  we  did  borrow  ;  and  even  if,  in  one  or 
two  places,  the  compilers  of  the  Catechism  have  more  nearly 
followed  the  Scripture  narrative  than  ourselves,  as  in  the 
account  of  Saul's  death,*  the  difference  here  too  shows  that 
our  book  was  written  without  any  special  reference  to  the  Cat- 
echism. 

As  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  "  connected  language" 
and  of  the  antiquated  form  of  question  and  answer,  in  a  book 
of  history,  our  opinion  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  form  we 
have  given  our  book.  It  is  possible  for  the  pupil  to  answer  the 
questions  in  the  Catechism  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  memory, 
without  understanding  either  question  or  answer,  and  in  some 
cases,  there  is  danger  that  he  may  do  so.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  questions  are  so  vague  that  almost  any  other  answer  would 
be  as  correct  as  the  one  printed  after  the  question.  We  prefer 
to  have  the  questions  separate  from  the  text,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  such  a  form  as  to  be  some  test  whether  the  pupil  has 
understood  his  lesson. 

Mr,  Turner  refers  to  Bebian's  Manual  for  an  instance  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  which  "each  and  every  principle  of 
construction  is  presented  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  phrases 


*  The  Catechism  merely  states  that  Saul  "  at  last  killed  himself,"  without 
relating  when,  why  or  how.  We  inadvertently  wrote  that  the  Philistines 
"killed  him  and  his  son  Jonathan  in  a  great  battle;"  Saul  only  anticipating 
the  Philistines  a  little  by  falling  on  his  sword. 
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before  any  examples  of  connected  composition  are  given."  We 
think  that  Mr.  Turner  has  here  done  great  injustice  to  Bebian, 
simply  through  not  making  the  distinction  which  he  would  in- 
culcate upon  us,  "  between  the  course  of  instruction  and  the 
books  used  in  the  process,"  which,  in  the  present  case,  is  much 
more  material  than  in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Turner  applied  it. 
The  Manual  is  simply  a  collection  of  "models  of  exercises," 
designed  to  show  how  the  difficulties  of  construction  can  be 
made  easy  and  intelligible  to  the  pupil.  The  author  in  his 
"  Introduction,"  takes  care  to  apprise  us  that  his  book  embraces 
but  a  small  part  of  his  course.  On  page  IV  of  this  Introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Turner  may  find  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  The  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  conducts  speedily 
to  reading  lessons,  which  offer  to  the  study  of  the  pupil  all  the 
words  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know,  each  in  its  most 
usual  acceptations.  Reading  alone  can  introduce  him  to  a 
mass  of  knowledge,  which  ordinary  children  acquire  in  conver- 
sation. 

"We  think,  then,  that  the  teacher  cannot  make  too  much 
haste  to  put  the  deaf  mute  in  a  condition  to  understand  simple 
propositions,  of  which  may  be  formed  little  narratives  adapted 
to  his  comprehension.  He  may  be  afterward  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  of  language" 

These  extracts  require  no  comment.  Mr.  Turner's  fanciful 
description  was  evidently  no  more  applicable  to  Bebian's  course 
than  to  our  own  ;  and,  unless  he  can  bring  an  instance  more  in 
point,  he  cannot  wholly  escape  the  suspicion  of  having,  while 
attempting  to  lop  away  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  defective 
limb  of  the  "French  Course,"  really  aimed  his  blows  at  the 
figments  of  his  own  imagination. 

Mr.  Turner  sums  up  "  the  matters  at  issue  between  us,"  as 
fairly,  we  presume,  as  his  understanding  of  them  has  enabled 
him  to  do.  We  think,  howTever,  that  he  has  not  fully  under- 
stood them.  We  will,  therefore,  present  our  own  summing  up 
of  our  views,  and  then,  in  a  few  comments  on  Mr.  Turner's  views 
as  summed  up  by  himself,  endeavor  to  show  wherein  the  differ- 
ence between  us  really  consists. 

We  hold,  that  in  an  institution,  the  younger  pupils  will,  in 
practice,  learn  but  little  of  language  by  conversation  or  reading 
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and  hence,  that  the  lessons  of  the  teacher  must,  in  most  cases, 
furnish  nearly  the  whole  that  they  will  acquire  during  the  first 
two  years  at  least.  The  whole  matter  and  manner  of  their  early 
lessons  being  thus  in  our  power,  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
struct a  regular  and  philosophical  system  of  lessons.  The 
advantages  of  the  child  who  hears  in  learning  language,  are, 
first,  the  living  interest  and  immediate  applicability  of  words 
and  phrases  spoken  to  him,  or  in  his  presence  ;  and  second,  the 
continual  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  around  him,  to  him 
and  by  him.  Our  pupil  must  derive  a  faint  compensation  for  the 
first  in  the  pantomime  of  his  teacher ;  the  second  must  be  par- 
tially supplied  by  continual  repetition  in  the  school  room.  There 
are  other  important  advantages  of  the  hearing  child,  which  noth- 
ing can  compensate  to  the  deaf  mute  ;  but  then,  we  can  and 
should,  for  the  latter,  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  a  miscellane- 
ous and  desultory  mode  of  introducing  words  and  phrases  to 
his  notice.  And  words  and  phrases  ought  not  to  be  taught  the 
deaf  mute,  till  they  can  be  precisely  understood.  By  having 
clear  ideas  at  the  outset,  he  will  save  much  time  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  correcting  false  or  imperfect  impressions. 

We  cannot  during  any  ordinary  term  of  instruction,  teach 
our  pupils  all  the  words  and  idioms  of  the  language.  We  must 
make  a  selection  of  the  most  common  and  important.  Even 
this  selection  will  present  a  sufficiently  formidable  task  to  de- 
mand the  greater  part  of  our  attention  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  course  ;  and  if  we  rely  for  teaching  language,  mainly 
on  books  of  stories,  or  of  history,  besides  the  impracticability 
of  preserving  a  regular  order,  we  shall  find,  when  too  late, 
that  much  that  is  really  important  has  been  omitted,  while  in 
many  cases,  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  habit  of  using,  on  trivial 
occasions,  awkward  imitations  of  the  set  phrases  and  stilted 
sentences  of  books.  Moreover,  much  of  what  they  learn  in 
this  way  will  pass  from  the  memory  before  the  same  word  or 
phrase  will  occur  to  revive  and  make  permanent  the  impression. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  a  collection  should  be  made  of  all 
the  words  and  forms  of  construction  which  it  is  important  for 
our  pupils  to  know ;  a  collection  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
them,  when  it  is  once  well  mastered,  to  express  readily  all 
familiar  ideas,  and  make  and  receive  all  necessary  communi- 
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cations.  Having  reached  this  point,  they  can,  if  their  educa- 
tion should  here  be  interrupted,  go  on  indefinitely  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  language  through  conversation  and  books. 

This  collection  of  words,  forms  and  idioms  we  would  arrange 
in  a  regular  and  philosophical  order,  not  merely  having  regard 
to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  ideas,  and  shortness  of 
the  sentences,  but  so  arranging  the  successive  steps  that  each 
successive  lesson  may  prepare  the  way  for,  and  shed  light  upon 
the  next ;  so  that  the  pupil  shall  most  easily,  readily  and  cer- 
tainly acquire  the  important,  and  for  him  peculiarly  hard  to  be 
acquired,  faculty  of  thinking  at  will,  in  an  order  of  ideas  cor- 
responding to  our  own  order  of  words.  An  important  aid  to 
the  acquiring  of  this  faculty,  is  in  habituating  him  to  regard  as 
one  those  collections  of  words  that  represent  a  single  object  or 
idea. 

The  repetition  in  the  school  room,  on  which  we  rely  for  im- 
pressing words  and  phrases  firmly  on  the  memory,  means,  of 
course,  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  or  spell  on  the  fingers  often, 
almost  continually,  now  from  memory;  now  from  dictation  ;  now 
to  express  his  own  ideas.  Hence,  till  the  pupils  are  able  to  write 
somewhat  connectedly,  the  repetition  must  necessarily  be  in 
large  part,  the  repetition  first  of  words,  then  of  phrases,  then 
of  very  simple  sentences.  But  we  would  introduce  stories, 
letters,  descriptions,  &c,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  with- 
out violating  the  fundamental  principle  of  progressive  order ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  language  extends, 
these  stories,  etc.,  should  become  longer  and  more  numerous, 
till  they  come  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the  lessons.  We 
would,  also,  endeavor  to  introduce  early  among  the  illustrative 
sentences,  and  in  occasional  lessons,  as  many  facts  in  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  &c,  as  we  find  our  pupils  prepared  to 
receive  with  profit.  * 

Such  are  the  principles  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  in  our  series  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their  course.  We  are  conscious 
that  we  have  thus  far  been  only  able  imperfectly  to  accomplish 
what  we  have  proposed  ;  but  the  results  attained  sufficiently 
indicate  that  we  have  started  "on  the  right  track." 

Mr.  Turner  thinks  that  "after  having  learned  a  suitable 
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number  of  words,"  the  pupils  "should  then  learn  such  conver- 
sational phrases  and  sentences  as  they  need  to  use  in  their 
daily  intercourse  with  others."  We  think  that  the  deaf  mute 
pupil  in  an  institution  does  not  feel  the  need  of  one  such 
phrase  more  than  another,  and,  therefore,  that  such  phrases 
should  be  taught  when  they  can  be  introduced  in  a  regular 
order  of  lessons.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  that  "  they  should  then  be 
put  upon  connected  composition,"  and  "that  particular  forms 
of  sentences  and  principles  of  construction  should  be  explained 
and  illustrated  as  they  occur  in  the  text,  or  as  suggested  from 
time  to  time  by  passing  events."  We  think  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable on  this  plan,  to  preserve  any  order  in  introducing  the 
difficulties  of  language,  and  that  much  that  is  important  will 
be  omitted.  Mr.  Turner  "prefers  this  course  for  the  reason 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  first  have  little  or  no  ability  to  gen- 
eralize, or  to  classify  or  apply  principles  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  good  memories."  We  think  the  reason  wholly 
inapplicable.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  ability  of  a  child 
to  classify  who  has  no  materials  to  classify  ;  and  if  the  mate- 
rials of  language  are  classified  by  the  teacher  before  they  are 
presented  to  the  pupil,  his  "good  memory"  will  retain  them 
certainly  none  the  worse,  and  we  think  much  the  better  for 
that  classification. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Turner's 
"  simple  and  natural  method,"  is  rather  a  method  for  the  dull 
or  indolent.  They  would  seek  lessons  to  interest  the  class 
without  particular  effort  on  their  own  part ;  we  would  seek  to 
interest  the  class  in  their  lessons.  Every  teacher  will  agree, 
that  the  best  system  is  that  by  which  the  best  order  of  lessons 
is  maintained,  provided  equal  interest  can  be  kept  up  ;  and 
that  this  can  be  done  with  our  "  course"  we  know  from  repeated 
experiment. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  we  proposed  when  we  began  ;  but  we  felt  it  to  be  due  to 
ourselves  to  correct  Mr.  Turner's  misconceptions  and  misstate- 
ments ;  and  due  to  the  teachers  who  use  our  books  to  put  the 
principles  on  which  those  books  are  compiled  in  as  clear  a  light 
as  the  time  and  space  we  can  spare  to  this  article  will  admit 
It  is  for  our  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  to  judge  of  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  our  principles,  and  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  practice.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  are  so  diverse,  as  to  favor  the 
belief  that  we  have  nearly  hit  the  just  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  different  systems. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  no  per- 
sonal controversy  with  Mr.  Turner  beyond  the  issues  he  has 
himself  raised.  We  address  him  simply  as  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  influential  instructors  of  the  oldest  American 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  opinions  he  has  put 
forth  have  become  public  property,  and  these  we  have  a  right 
to  discuss.  In  condemning  his  arguments,  we  made  no  insin- 
uation as  to  his  motives  ;  in  discovering  marks  of  crudeness, 
haste  and  negligence  in  the  single  article  before  us,  we  cast  no 
reflections  on  his  capacity  ;  and  we  think  his  charges  of  "bad 
temper,"  "unfairness,"  want  of  courtesy,  etc.,  like  some  other 
things  he  has  advanced,  have  little  or  no  foundation  except  in 
his  own  imagination. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

John  Bulwer.  The  following  sketch  of  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  deaf  mute  instruction  in  England,  is  taken  from  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia. 

"  John  Bulwer  was  an  English  physician  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Wallis 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  originator,  in  England,  of  an  art 
by  which  the  benefits  of  instruction  are  bestowed  on  the  deaf, 
and  in  the  '  Memorials'  of  his  own  life,  he  appears  in  unrivaled 
possession  of  this  honor.  But  Bulwer,  a  contemporary  of 
Wallis,  has  claims  which  only  need  to  be  known  to  entitle  him 
to  the  credit  which  has  so  generally  been  given  to  another. 
That  Wallis  was  disingenuous  on  this  subject,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  is  evident  from  a  notice  of  Dalgarno's  works, 
which   appeared   in   the   '  Edinburgh   Review,'  No.  cxxiv. 
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Whether  Bulwer  and  Wallis  had  received  intelligence  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  Ponce  and  Bonet  in  Spain,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  It  is  probable  that  Bulwer  had  obtained 
no  such  information,  for  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is 
very  original,  and  rather  that  of  an  inventor  than  a  copyist. 
The  earlier  practice  of  Wallis  is  in  many  respects  similar  to 
the  methods  pursued  by  Bonet,  as  detailed  in  his  work,  pub- 
lished in  1620.  [Bonet.]  It  is  probable  that  Bulwer  did  not 
use  a  manual  alphabet,  for  he  mentions,  with  a  degree  of  admi- 
ration, the  employment  of  this  medium  of  communication,  in 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  became  deaf  through  disease. 
Wallis  used  no  finger-alphabet  in  his  first  attempts,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  its  utility,  for  in  after  years,  he 
appropriated,  without  acknowledgement,  the  one  which  Dal- 
garno  invented.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  Bonet's  success  in  Spain,  would  probably  send 
the  first  intelligence  of  his  labors  to  England.  Sir  K.  Digby 
had  much  correspondence  with  Dr.  Wallis  on  philosophical 
subjects  previous  to  1657,  in  which  year  Wallis  published  the 
results  of  that  correspondence.  As  Wallis  had  published  a 
treatise  on  speech  in  1653,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  results 
then  new  and  curious,  which  Digby  had  witnessed  in  Spain  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  be  communicated 
by  him  to  his  philosophical  friend.  Wallis  did  not  make  pub- 
lic the  inventions  which  he  claimed  for  instructing  the  deaf  till 
1670,  several  years  after  Digby's  death,  though  he  introduced 
his  first  pupil,  Mr.  Whalley,  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1662, 
after  a  year's  instruction. 

It  has  been  considered  necessary  thus  to  trace  what  Dr. 
Wallis  accomplished,  in  order  to  place  Bulwer  in  his  proper 
light,  and  to  show  the  value  of  his  performances  ;  in  esti- 
mating which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  English  writer, 
as  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  had  previously  employed 
himself  on  the  subject  which  Bulwer  attempted  to  elucidate. 
A  few  years  before  1648,  Bulwer  published  '  Chironomia,  or 
the  Art  of  Manual  Rhetoric,'  and  *  Chirologia,  or  the  Natural 
Language  of  the  Hand.'  These  are  the  works  which  obtained 
for  him  the  surname  of  'the  Chirosopher.'  They  formed 
part  of  that  system  of  artificial  language  which  he  designed  to 
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employ  in  developing  his  philosophical  views,  and  by  which  he 
proposed  to  lead  the  deaf  to  a  knowledge  of  spoken  language. 
Bulwer's  chief  work  is  entitled  '  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and 
Dumbe  Man's  Friend,  exhibiting  the  philosophical  verity  of 
that  subtile  art  which  may  in  able  one  with  an  observant  eie  to 
heare  what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon 
the  same  ground,  with  the  advantage  of  an  historical  exempli- 
fication, apparently  proving,  that  a  man  borne  deafe  and 
dumbe  may  be  taught  to  heare  sounds  of  words  with  his  eie, 
and  thence  learn  to  speak  with  his  tongue.  By  J.  B.  sirnamed 
the  Chirosopher.    London,  1648.' 

Bulwer's  principles  of  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the 
above  works  :  they  appear  to  have  been  imitative  signs,  or  the 
language  of  action  ;  the  labial  alphabet,  or  reading  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips  ;  and  articulation.  There  was  an  originality 
in  his  conceptions  which  no  prior  or  contemporary  author  on 
the  subject,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  could  claim.  He 
noticed  the  power  which  the  deaf  possess  of  hearing  sounds 
through  the  teeth,  an  experiment  which  may  be  made  in  vari- 
ous ways,  especially  by  means  of  a  musical  box  or  repeating 
watch.  He  also  produced,  several  other  works,  among  which 
were  the  following  :  '  Tractatus  de  removendis  loquelse  imped- 
iments ;'  '  Tractatus  de  removendis  auditoris  impedimentis.' 
It  is  probable  that  these  treatises  were  not  published ;  their 
titles  occur  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  curious  works,  which 
appeared  in  4to  in  1653,  called  1  Anthropo-metamorphosis,' 
man  transformed,  or  the  artificial  changeling,  in  which  he 
shows  the  great  variety  of  shapes  and  dresses  which  men 
have  assumed  in  the  different  ages  and  nations  of  the  world. 
He  also  published  4  Pathomyotomia,  or  a  dissection  of  the  sig- 
nificative muscles  of  the  affections  of  the  mind,'  1649,  12mo. 

Bulwer  must  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  persevering  research, 
and  though  not  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  in  England  to  point  out  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain path  which  teachers  might  pursue. 
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Institution  for  Imbeciles  and  Idiots.  The  Boston  Congrega- 
tionalist  contains  the  following  notice  of  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion, lately  established  at  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

"  The  age  of  miracles  is  not  past.  Ours  is  emphatically- 
such  an  age.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear  and 
the  dumb  speak,  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  it  is  true,  and 
by  very  different  means,  but  not  less  really  and  truly,  than 
when  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  came  to  Jesus  to  obtain 
evidence  whether  he  were  the  Christ.  And  now,  as  then, 
these  miracles  are  wrought  by  Christian  charity.  They  are 
the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a  religion,  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  is  designed  to  restore  man  to  the 
favor  and  image  of  God. 

"  We  had  often  been  in  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  blind,  and  for  the  insane,  and  seen  with  delight  how  much 
can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  even  to  educate 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  unfortunate  classes.  But  it 
remained  for  a  recent  visit  to  the  Institution  which  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  show  us  the  highest  tri- 
umph of  charity  guided  by  wisdom.  Nothing  ever  seemed  so 
much  like  raising  the  dead,  like  breathing  the  breath  of  life 
into  a  human  body,  and  animating  it  with  a  living  soul.  There 
were  persons,  who  a  year  since  only  breathed  and  unconsci- 
ously digested  the  food  which  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  swal- 
low, who  were  incapable  of  walking  or  performing  any  volun- 
tary motions,  now  climbing  ladders,  rolling  at  nine-pins,  catch- 
ing dumb-bells,  and  going  through  various  gymnastic  exercises 
with  a  great  degree  of  agility.  Others  came  to  the  Institu- 
tion, as  almost  all  idiots  are,  as  helpless  in  their  personal  hab- 
its, as  regardless  of  personal  decencies,  as  the  veriest  infant, 
and  far  more  disgusting  to  the  eye  and  every  sense  of  the 
beholder ;  but  they  have  been  taught  to  dress  decently,  to 
maintain  personal  cleanliness,  and  to  observe  the  proprieties  of 
life  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  teacher  and  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  who  had  witnessed  all  the  transformation,  could 
not  but  look  on  them  and  speak  of  them  now,  as  '  beautiful' 
children.  Others  again  not  purely  and  strictly  idiotic,  but 
whom,  from  some  cause  or  other,  their  parents  and  ordinary 
teachers  had  been  unable  to  teach  anything,  have  mastered  the 
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elements  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  were  seen  at  their 
desks  with  their  books  in  their  hands  and  learning  their  les- 
sons, like  any  other  scholars  of  their  age.  It  was  delightful  to 
behold  the  inexhaustible  patience  and  the  unwearied  kindness 
with  which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  devoted  themselves  to  the 
comfort  and  improvement  of  these  poor  creatures,  not  only 
teaching  and  training  them  by  day,  but  watching  over  them  by 
night,  not  as  if  impelled  by  necessity  or  mere  duty,  still  less 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  but  expressing  and  manifestly  feeling 
toward  them,  in  no  small  measure,  the  tenderness  of  parental 
love.  And  it  was  painfully  interesting  to  see  how  the  helpless 
innocents  in  return  clung  to  their  persons,  hung  on  their  lips, 
and  watched  their  every  movement  with  all  an  infant's  feeling 
of  affection  and  dependence.  May  they  meet  the  reward  from 
an  enlightened  public  and  a  liberal  commonwealth,  which  their 
self-denying  labors  so  richly  deserve. 

"  The  Institution  at  Barre  is  wholly  a  private  enterprise. 
The  children  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  the  children  of 
parents  in  comfortable  circumstances.  It  was  instructive  and 
affecting  to  hear  what  names  they  have,  and  to  learn  what 
families  they  represented. 

"There  is  but  one  other  Institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston.  Of  course  it  is  sustained  by  the  State.  It  was 
opened  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  with  only  ten  or  twelve 
pupils,  and  simply  as  an  experiment.  The  result  in  Boston,  as 
in  Barre,  has  demonstrated  the  possibility,  and  therefore  the 
duty,  of  greatly  improving  the  condition  of  a  class  hitherto 
sunk  in  hopeless  degradation  and  wretchedness.  There  is 
work  enough  for  more  than  one  or  two  such  schools  to  educate 
the  1,400  or  1,500  idiots  of  this  commonwealth,  and  the  State 
Treasury  should  be  opened  freely  for  the  support  of  so  noble  a 
charity." 

Indiana  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  One  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis papers  contains  the  following  account  of  a  late  exhibi- 
tion of  some  of  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

"  The  pupils  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the 
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State  of  Indiana,  were  examined  before  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at 
Wesley  Chapel,  in  this  city.  They  were  examined  in  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  and  other  branches  usually  taught  in  schools. 

"  The  pantomimic  representations  afforded  the  chief  attrac- 
tions. Those  by  Miss  Orchard,  Miss  Hatton,  Mr.  Osgood, 
and  others,  were  much  admired.  A  petition,  composed  by  one 
of  the  female  mutes,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  this  day's  paper,  was  addressed  by  Miss  Orchard  to 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  in  the  language  of  signs,  in- 
terpreted as  she  proceeded,  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  expressions  of 
her  countenance,  and  the  force  and  power  she  communicated 
to  this  new  language,  seemed  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
address,  almost  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  with  it, 
it  had  great  effect. 

"  The  description  of  a  Sucker  in  Louisville,  describing 
among  other  things,  his  visit  to  a  fashionable  party,  was  inimi- 
table, exhibiting  powers  of  imitation  and  personification  of 
character,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned,  equal  to  the  best 
speaking  mimics.  The  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses, 
were  delineated  by  Miss  Orchard,  with  great  power  and  beau- 
ty— the  grief  of  the  mother,  on  consigning  her  infant  son  to 
the  frail  ark — the  dividing  of  the  waters,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh's  hosts — the  death  of  Moses  on  the  mountain,  after 
gazing  on  the  promised  land,  and  the  flight  of  his  spirit  to  the 
world  above,  seemed  to  unfold  a  long  and  eventful  life  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  deserves 
much  praise  for  his  faithfulness  and  ability  in  conducting  this 
truly  benevolent  institution,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  advance 
the  character  of  Indiana,  in  the  view  of  every  visitor  to  our 
State  and  city." 

The  petition  alluded  to  above  reads  as  follows. 

"  To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

"We  are  aware,  that  the  present  Convention,  before  whom 
we  have  the  honor  of  appearing,  is  the  most  important  which 
has  ever  assembled  in  this  capital,  and  comprises  in  its  ranks 
the  most  talented  of  the  people  of  the  State.    Under  these 
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circumstances,  we  feel  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  onr  inca- 
pacity ;  but  we  would  crave  your  indulgence,  and  hope  that 
your  kindness  will  excuse  the  imperfections  of  our  present  ad- 
dress, as  but  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  time  when  we 
first  learned  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others. 

"  We  feel  that  the  blessings  which  education  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  are  far  greater  than  the  power  of  language  can  ex- 
press ;  and  it  is  to  pray  that  these  blessings  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  us  and  others  equally  unfortunate,  which  prompts 
us  to  address  you  at  this  time. 

"  The  pages  of  history  contain  the  records  of  all  classes  of 
men  :  the  plebian  and  the  patrician,  the  noble  and  the  slave, 
are  alike  remembered.  But  who  shall  tell  of  our  history  in 
years  gone  by  ?  The  Mute  and  the  Blind  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave,  leaving  no  record  to  tell  that  they  had  been.  It  is 
true,  that,  among  the  latter,  many  eminent  individuals  have 
been  found,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  blind  Grecian 
Bard ;  but,  of  the  multitudes  who  have  passed  in  darkness 
through  the  world,  where  shall  we  find  the  history  ?  We 
would,  however,  hope,  that  the  dark  clouds  which  hung  over  us 
have  passed  away,  for  teachers  have  been  given,  who,  with 
words  of  wisdom,  have  imparted  to  us  new  life,  and  whose 
instructions  shed  light  and  joy  on  our  path. 

"  To  us,  who  are  mute,  the  world  is  no  longer  a  joyless 
dwelling  place.  No  more  do  we  look  upon  the  blue  vault 
above  us,  with  all  its  shining  hosts,  merely  as  an  image  of  ex- 
ternal beauty  ;  for  science  has  revealed  suns  and  systems  in- 
numerable, in  the  vast  regions  of  space  ;  and,  in  every  star  that 
shines,  we  see  a  world.  And  while  thus  our  teachers  have  un- 
folded to  our  eyes  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  opened  the 
mines  of  knowledge,  affliction  has  been  forgotten  in  the  thought, 
that  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  learning  belonged  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  fortunate ;  while  the  Blind,  in  the  intellec- 
tual joys  to  which  they  have  attained,  forget  the  darkness 
which  envelopes  outward  things. 

"  But  what  has  hitherto  been  the  condition  of  those  who-e 
lot  it  is  to  pass  through  life,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  ?  What  heart  does  not  feel  for  them,  and 
what  a  talc  of  suffering  does  their  history  unfold.    Like  the 
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demoniac  of  Scripture,  their  dwelling  has  been  among  the 
tombs,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.  The  wild  beast  of 
the  desert  has  not  been  shunned  with  greater  dread,  or  treated, 
in  captivity,  with  more  severity,  than  those  on  whose  minds 
the  lamp  of  reason  sheds  no  ray.  We  rejoice  to  think,  that 
they  too,  have  been  succored  by  the  angel-hand  of  benevolence, 
and  rescued  from  oppression  and  misery.  In  the  home  which 
has  been  provided  for  them,  their  wounded  spirits  have  found 
peace. 

"  It  is  to  ask  these  blessings  may  still  be  extended  to  us  all, 
by  the  renewed  beneficence  of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  this  ad- 
dress in  now  presented  to  your  honorable  body — and  we  have 
been  emboldened  to  make  it,  by  the  kindness  and  generosity 
which  has  always  marked  the  conduct  of  our  government  to- 
wards us. 

"  And,  in  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  although  we  can 
offer  no  suitable  recompense  ;  yet,  while  we  live,  our  prayers 
shall  ascend,  unceasingly,  for  our  benefactors  ;  and  we  trust  to 
meet  them  in  that  world  of  joy  and  bliss,  where  our  thanks 
shall  reach  their  ears  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter ;  there 
shall  no  eye  be  dimmed,  neither  shall  any  mind  be  darkened." 

Articulation  in  Germany.  One  of  our  friends,  writing  from 
Europe  to  the  New  York  Independent,  makes  the  following 
brief  notice  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Frankfort. 

"  The  scholars  in  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
showed  like  results  to  those  I  spoke  of  from  Berlin.  They 
repeated  the  sounds  very  well  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Goldhorn, 
the  librarian  of  the  University,  who  introduced  us  into  the 
Institute,  but  who  had  never  attempted  to  converse  thus  with 
the  dumb  before,  not  indeed  ever  having  visited  the  school  till 
that  time.  A  deaf  and  dumb  teacher  repeated  his  words,  and 
held  a  sort  of  conversation  with  him,  as  freely  and  accurately 
almost  as  any  one  could  have  done.  The  pupils  thought  we 
might  be  from  1  Hamburg,'  but  when  asked  why  they  thought 
so,  could  give  no  reason  for  it ;  and  when  told  that  we  were 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  they  broke  out  in  surprise 
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at  the  distance,  and  in  great  gratification.  Having,  however, 
been  previously  told  that  we  could  not  speak  German,  they 
then  concluded  that  we  were  not  from  '  Hamburg,'  and  thus 
intelligently  and  artlessly  corrected  their  own  mistake.  "When 
mention  was  made  of  any  particular  thing,  they  went  on  to 
specify  its  qualities  ;  and  when  water  was  spoken  of,  they 
immediately  and  humorously  named  other  drinks.  Presents 
of  the  girls'  handiwork  were  made  to  us,  and  their  pleasure  at 
this  as  shown  in  their  glistening  and  modest  eyes,  was  not  less 
than  ours.    I  shall  long  keep  my  gift  as  a  memento." 

How  far  the  fact  that  the  writer  "  could  not  speak  German" 
should  affect  the  value  of  his  judgment  in  the  case,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  decide. 

Deaf  Mute  Institution  in  South  Carolina.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  to  the  public,  says  the  Charleston  Evening 
News,  that  a  Deaf  Mute  Institution  is  in  operation  at  Cedar 
Spring,  Spartanburg  District,  in  this  State.  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Principal,  who  has  displayed  most  commendable  public  spirit 
in  this  matter,  has  added  to  the  Instructors  Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards, 
late  of  the  Deaf  Mute  Asylum  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Edwards  is 
a  deaf  mute. 

Deafness  cured  by  railroad.  English  papers  affirm  that  an 
old  lady  in  that  country,  who  had  been  deaf  for  eight  years, 
was  lately  restored  to  hearing,  during  her  first  trip  on  the  rail- 
road. The  noise  of  the  train,  while  passing  under  a  bridge, 
"  caused  something  in  her  ear  to  give  way,"  and  she  was 
able  to  hear  as  well  as  ever. 

A  theory  of  lightning.  Deaf  children  are  made  to  father 
many  beautiful  sayings.  The  last  we  have  seen  reads  thus. 
"  A  deaf  child  being  asked  to  explain  the  cause  of  lightning, 
replied  that  it  was  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  eyes  of 
God." 
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BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  was,  in  ancient 
times,  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
class,  and  what  views  were  expressed  by  the  learned  and  wise 
men  of  antiquity,  concerning  the  possibility  of  meliorating 
their  condition. 

The  notices  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  which,  with  labo- 
rious research,  have  been  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  though  very  slight  and  imperfect,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  which  we  should  form  a  'priori,  that  the  uned- 
cated  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  in  all  ages  much  the  same  ; 
and  hence  that  the  present  known  characteristics  of  this  class, 
too  many  specimens  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  Judea,  of  Attica,  of 
ancient  Italy. 

At  the  remotest  period  to  which  history  reaches,  as  at  this 
day,  the  ear  was  the  principal  organ  of  communication  and  of 
instruction  ;  and  articulated  words,  the  instruments  of  thought. 
There  may,  (we  need  here  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  theory,) 
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have  been  a  much  remoter  period,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  of 
which  history  can  no  more  preserve  the  traces  than  the  memory 
of  the  individual  can  preserve  the  events  of  his  own  early 
infancy  ;  when  not  only  the  accumulated  experience  of  gen- 
erations had  not  yet  become  the  property  of  the  whole  race, 
and  therefore  personal  experience  was  almost  the  sole  measure 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  but  when  articulated  languages 
were  yet  in  the  early  process  of  formation;  and  hence  ges- 
tures were  still  struggling  with  words  for  the  preeminence.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  it  will  easily  be  admitted  that  the  born 
deaf  would  be  at  no  serious  disadvantage  in  the  commerce  of 
life ;  at  none,  physically  and  morally,  and  but  little,  intellectu- 
ally. But  as  society  advances,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  remaining 
stationary,  are  left  at  an  increasing  distance  behind.  The  mode 
of  communication  in  which  they  can  take  no  part  gradually 
acquires  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  intelligence,  just  as 
the  best  and  most  convenient  port  of  a  country  gradually  ac- 
quires the  monopoly  of  trade.  While,  to  carry  out  the  meta- 
phor, the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  lavished  to  enlarge,  to  improve, 
to  ornament  the  great  mart,  the  neglected  one  goes  to  decay. 

The  preeminence  which  speech,  if  it  did  not  possess  orig- 
inally, had  thus  acquired  at  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  history 
or  of  tradition,  as  the  instrument  of  thought  and  of  communi- 
cation among  men,  and  the  consequent  disuse  and  neglect  by 
the  mass  of  men  of  the  language  of  action,  left  the  deaf  and 
dumb  without  readily  available  means  of  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  men.  Thus  cut  off  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge, 
of  which  language  is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle,  they  stand 
before  us  living  monuments  of  that  primeval  state  of  ignorance 
from  which  society  has  been  slowly  emerging  during  thousands 
of  years.  But  we  must  admit  that  the  consequences  of  their 
privation  are,  in  most  cases,  more  serious  than  the  mere  nega- 
tive privation  of  knowledge.  They  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
sundered  from  human  sympathy  and  companionship,  deprived 
of  the  excitement,  the  incentives  to  mental  action,  the  aid  and 
encouragement  to  continuous  thought  which  children  who  hear 
derive  from  the  emulative  play  and  struggle  of  mind  among 
themselves,  and  from  the  notice,  the  counsels,  the  example  and 
approbation  of  their  elders.    Thus  victims  in  part,  of  circum- 
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stances,  but  still  more  of  neglect,  the  faculties  of  the  unedu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb,  however  well  constituted  originally,  are 
dwarfed  and  distorted  in  their  growth  and  development.  They 
become  stamped,  as  a  class,  with  a  very  marked  intellectual 
and  moral  inferiority,  which,  when  impressed  through  early 
neglect,  subsequent  instruction  cannot,  in  many  cases,  wholly 
remove. 

Still  we  must  testify  that  the  judgments  passed  upon  them, 
not  merely  by  speculative  philosophers,  but  by  some  very  esti- 
mable teachers,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  know  them 
intimately,  have  been  both  too  severe  in  degree,  and  much  too 
general  in  application.  In  fact,  the  pictures  of  the  condition 
of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  usually  drawn,  are  applica- 
ble only  to  the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  neglected,  and 
their  instinctive  efforts  to  establish  a  mode  of  communication 
with  their  fellows  repelled ;  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to 
live  with  the  most  ignorant,  sthT-minded  and  prejudiced  of  the 
human  race.  We  know  that  many  deaf  mutes  who  were  never 
taught  either  to  speak  or  to  write,  but  have  been  blessed  with 
intelligent  and  kindly  disposed  companions,  have  acquired, 
through  their  own  language  of  pantomime,  a  respectable  store 
of  knowledge,  some  activity  and  sprightliness  of  intellect  and 
tact  and  skill  in  ordinary  matters  of  domestic  or  mechanical 
employment.  The  most  sharp  and  intelligent  of  the  unin- 
structed  deaf  and  dumb  are,  it  is  true,  far  inferior  to  the  more 
intelligent  class  of  those  who  hear;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  uneducated  deaf  mutes,  who,  not  merely  in  manual  dex- 
terity, but  in  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  ordinary 
employments,  in  outward  decorum  of  deportment,  and  even  in 
quickness  of  observation,  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
circle  in  which  they  move. 

Such,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times, 
(if  we  except  those  countries  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  was  known.)  Some,  no 
doubt,  were  sunk  to  a  condition  little  better  than  idiocy.  The 
great  mass  showed  some  unmistakable  signs  of  reason  and  of 
intelligence,  and  could  be  usefully  employed  in  manual  labor. 
And  here  and  there,  one  possessed,  within  a  small  circle  of 
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friends,  the  means  of  considerable  intellectual  and  social  enjoy- 
ment. These  exceptional  cases  must,  however,  have  been 
either  rare,  or  known  only  to  a  few.  To  appreciate  the  actual 
intellectual  condition  of  a  deaf  mute  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
our  idioms  of  words,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  own 
idiom  of  gestures  is  necessary ;  and  this  acquaintance  could 
have  been  possessed  but  by  a  very  small  number,  perhaps  but 
one  or  two  of  his  immediate  associates.  Hence,  the  general 
belief  that  the  only  means  of  communicating  with  this  class  of 
persons  was  necessarily  vague  and  uncertain,  and  consequently 
that  their  instruction  and  intellectual  improvement  were  utterly 
hopeless.  Lucretius,*  in  expressing  this  sentiment  did  but 
express  the  general  sentiment,  not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and 
unreflecting,  but  of  the  wise  and  learned. 

And  yet  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  general  prevalence 
of  this  belief,  when  we  reflect  that  the  cultivation  and  expansion 
of  their  own  language  of  pantomime  is  al]  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  average  intellectual  and  moral 
level  of  their  race  ;  and  recall  the  testimony  of  Cicero  and 
Lucian,  as  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  pantomime  of  the 
Roman  stage  had  been  carried  in  their  times.  We  are  told 
that  "a  king  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  seeing  a  panto- 
mime perform  at  Rome,  begged  him  of  Nero  to  be  used  as  an 
interpreter  with  the  nations  in  his  neighborhood  at  home."t 
And  it  seems  incredible  that  the  applicability  of  this  art  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  never  have  been 
remarked. 

Nor  is  our  surprise  diminished  by  the  remarkable  case 
recorded  by  Pliny,|  who,  speaking  of  the  most  eminent  painters 
of  Rome,  mentions  "Quintus  Pedius,  grandson  of  that  Consul 
Quintus  Pedius  who  was  named  in  Caesar's  will,  coheir  with 
Augustus."  (The  elder  Pedius  was  Caesar's  nephew  and 
cousin  to  Augustus.)  "This  young  man  being  a  mute  from 
birth,  the  orator  Messala  of  whose  family  he  was,  through  his 


*  "  To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach." 
f  American  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  page  505.  Note, 
t  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.,  XXXV,  Cap.  4. 
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grandmother,  thought  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  painting, 
of  which  also  Augustus  of  sacred  memory  approved.  The 
young  man  made  great  proficiency  in  that  art."  Eminence  in 
the  art  of  painting  we  need  not  say,  implies  a  very  considerable 
intellectual  development ;  in  this  case  undoubtedly  derived 
through  the  language  of  pantomime,  probably  in  part,  by  fre- 
quenting the  pantomime  of  the  Roman  stage.  Other  like 
instances  there  may  have  been,  which  were  either  never  re- 
corded, or  the  records  of  which  are  not  in  the  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  ancients  which  has  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  origin  of  those  systems 
of  philosophy  which  led  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  with  even 
such  instances  as  that  of  Pedius  before  them,  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  need  only 
remark,  that  their  error  proceeded  from  the  ancient  prejudice 
that  speech  is  not  merely  the  most  convenient,  but  the  exclusive 
channel  and  instrument  of  thought.  Upon  this  was  superin- 
duced another  error,  still  more  absurd,  indeed  so  absurd  that 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves  perceived  its  fallacy  ;  namely, 
that  articulated  speech  is  a  gift  of  nature,  instinctive  in  man 
as  a  rational  being.  We  are  told  that  certain  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt  and  of  Scythia  attempted  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
original  language  of  mankind,  by  causing  children  to  be  brought 
up  in  entire  seclusion,  supposing  that  with  the  development  of 
reason,  speech  would  come,  of  course.  Ax\d,  though  Aristotle, 
and  after  him,  Pliny*  distinctly  assert  that  dumbness  is  a  con- 
sequence of  deafness,  and  that  "  there  is  no  person  deaf  from 
birth  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  dumb,"  we  are  told  that  most 
of  the  ancient  physicians  believed  dumbness  to  be  not  a  con- 
sequence of  deafness,  but  the  effect  of  a  common  organic  lesion 
of  the  lingual  and  auditory  nerves  arising  as  they  do  from  a 
neighboring  origin  of  the  brain, f  and  the  authors  of  the  code 
of  Justinian  make  special  exception  in  favor  of  such  persons, 
deaf  from  birth,  "  to  whom  the  gift  of  speech  may  have  been 


*  See  Pliny  Nat.  Hist.  X.  69.  Pliny,  however,  proposes  distinct  remedies 
for  deafness  and  for  dumbness. 

f  See  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  LXI.  409. 
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conceded  by  nature,  which  indeed,"  they  considerately  add, 
"  rarely  happens." 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  lending 
the  sanction  of  his  great  authority  to  the  prejudices  through 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  thus  condemned  to  irremedia- 
ble ignorance  and  degradation.  He  indeed  styles  the  ear  the 
organ  of  instruction,  and  says  that,  "  of  all  the  senses,  hearing 
contributes  the  most  to  intelligence  and  knowledge,"  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Vol.  LXI.  p.  409,)  this  dic- 
tum was  taken  apart  from  the  qualifications  under  which  that 
illustrious  thinker  advanced  the  proposition  (viz  :  that  this  was 
only  by  accident,  inasmuch  as  hearing  is  the  sense  of  sound, 
and  sound  contingently  the  vehicle  of  thought,)  and  was  alleged 
to  prove,  what  was  in  fact  the  very  converse  of  its  true  import, 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  wholly  incapable  of  intellectual 
instruction  ;  while  the  dogma  of  the  physicians  just  cited  was 
held  to  be  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  their  being 
taught  to  articulate. 

This  dogma  of  the  physicians  did  but  advance  a  theory  to 
support  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  formed  from  the  out- 
ward phenomena  presented  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  word  (kc^o?)  denoting  primarily  dull  of  mind 
(like  our  dumb)  was  used  both  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  dumb. 
Thus  in  Matthew  ix ;  13,  the  dumb  spake,  and  xi ;  5,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  same  word  is  in  the  original  used  in  both  places.* 
Experience  had  shown,  as  admitted  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 
that  some  might  be  dumb  without  being  deaf,  or  deaf  without 
being  dumb  ;  but  in  the  popular  belief  and  in  popular  language, 
the  dumb  as  a  class  wTere  held  to  be  naturally  incapable  of 
speech.  Indeed,  their  dumbness  was  probably  regarded  as  a 
more  striking  characteristic  than  their  deafness,  since  as  we 
know  many  of  them  are  only  partially  deaf. 

The  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  which,  by  presenting  a 
visible  language,  ought  to  have  made  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  much  easier,  in  fact  made  it  seem  more  impracticable. 
To  all  who  had  laboriously  learned  to  read  and  write  through 
the  ear,  it  seemed  impossible  to  regard  written  characters  other- 


*  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Lewis  of  Union  College  for  this  remark. 
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wise  than  as  the  representatives  of  sounds.  Down  to  the  time 
of  the  Italian  philosopher,  Jerome  Cardan,  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  that  written  words  might  represent 
ideas  directly  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  sounds  of  the 
words.  And  much  after  his  time,  some  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  thought  it  necessary  to  teach  their  pupils  to  pro- 
nounce words,  before  they  considered  them  able  to  understand 
them. 

Degerando*  supposes  that  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  China, 
where  the  written  characters  represented  not  words  but  ideas, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  may  have  been  instructed  through  the  eye, 
without  any  person  being  surprised  at  it,  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Besides  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were,  in 
good  part,  alphabetical  characters,  we  apprehend  that  neither 
this  mode  of  writing,  nor  still  less  that  of  the  Chinese  is,  in  its 
elements  self-explanatory.  To  learn  either  requires  particular, 
often  laborious  explanation  and  instruction,  which,  of  course, 
were  given  through  the  voice  and  ear.  The  beginning  of  in- 
struction must,  therefore,  have  seemed  as  impossible  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  case  of  ideological  writing,  as  in  the  case 
of  alphabetical  writing. 

The  case,  therefore,  is  reduced  simply  to  this  ;  men  in  gen- 
eral refused  to  believe,  indeed  never  suspected,  that  ideas  could 
be  clearly  and  definitely  expressed,  or  even  conceived,  except 
in  articulate  words.  To  the  vulgar,  the  power  of  speech 
seemed  the  only  difference  between  reasoning  beings  and  ani- 
mals void  of  reason.  To  philosophers,  words  seemed  essen- 
tial to  at  least  all  the  higher  operations  of  thought.  To  theo- 
logians, it  seemed  impossible  to  receive  the  faith  except  through 
the  literal  word,  and  impossible  for  those  who  were  born  deaf 
to  receive  the  word.f    With  jurists  there  was  no  mode  of  giv- 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  13. 

f  St.  Augustine  in  the  fourth  century,  commenting  on  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  (Rom. 
x  :  17.)  remarks  that  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impossible,  since  he 
who  is  born  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor  learn  to  read  it. 

"  Quod  vitium,  ipsum  impedit  Mem  ;  nam  surdus  natu  litteras  quibus  lec- 
tis  fidem  concipiat,  discere  non  potest." 
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ing  a  valid  attestation  of  one's  legal  acts  except  in  words. 
Those  who  had  lost  the  use  of  the  voice  could  give  that  attes- 
tation in  writing,  if  able  ;  but  the  Roman  law  recognizes  no 
possibility  of  giving  a  valid  assent  by  signs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  (the 
provisions  of  which  have  just  been  referred  to,)  in  making  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  deaf  mutes  who  could  write  and 
who  might  make  wills,  execute  deeds  of  gift  and  other  legal 
instruments,  and  manumit  slaves,  by  writings  under  their  own 
hands,  while  all  this  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  unable  to  write,  the  exception  is  expressly  worded 
to  apply  only  to  those  deaf  mutes  who  were  not  so  from  birth. 
These  were  supposed  capable  of  learning  to  write,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  no  such  possibility 
is  admitted.*  And  yet  as  we  have  remarked,  the  same  legisla- 
tor believed  that  in  rare  cases,  persons  born  deaf  might  have 
received  the  gift  of  speech  from  nature  ! 

We  find  then,  that  of  the  two  great  truths  on  which  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  That  their  own  lan- 
guage of  pantomime,  cultivated  and  improved  is  sufficient  for 
all  essential  purposes  of  instruction  and  of  communication ; 
and,  That  ideas  may  be  attached  directly  to  written  words, 
without  the  intermediation  of  sounds ;  the  second  was  never 
suspected  by  the  ancients,  and  the  first  only  recognized  at 
most  in  the  case  of  a  few  familiar  ideas,  except  it  may  have 
been  as  a  means  of  recalling  ideas  already  acquired  through 
the  use  of  speech. 

If  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  held  to  be  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  most  palmy  days  of  ancient  learning,  we  cannot 
expect  that  their  condition  should  be  any  better  during  the 
long  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  succeeded.  In 
fact,  the  prejudices  of  the  northern  nations  seem  to  have  been 
more  severe  and  unjust  toward  them  than  those  of  the  Romans. 
By  the  latter,  they  were  regarded  as  naturally  deficient  in 
intellect ;  by  the  former,  they  were,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  semi-demoniacal  race  of  beings.  We 


*  See  Degerando,  Des  Sourds-muets,  Vol  .1.  2G. 
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are  told  that  the  early  code  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe 
imposed  upon  them  civil  disabilities  even  more  severe  than 
among  the  Romans,  in  some  cases  depriving  them  of  their  nat- 
ural rights  of  inheritance,  and  an  express  dispensation  from 
the  Pope  was  thought  necessary  to  authorize  the  marriage  of 
a  deaf  mute.* 

Still,  as  in  many  cases  deaf  mutes  must  have  strongly 
excited  the  sympathies  of  superior  minds,  the  mode  of  impart- 
ing to  them  more  or  less  instruction  may  have  repeatedly  been 
discovered  by  mere  accident.    One  such  case,  perhaps  only 
one  of  several,  has  within  a  few  years  been  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion.   A  passage  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  (first  cited  in  this  connection  by  the  Abbe  Carton  of 
Bruges,f)  has  of  late  excited  much  attention.    Bede  is  giving 
an  account  of  some  of  the  many  miracles  performed  by  a  holy 
man  among  the  Anglo  Saxons  of  the  seventh  century,  John, 
Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  afterwards  known  as  Saint  John  of 
Beverly.  .  This  bishop,  calling  to  him  a  dumb  youth  on  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  alms,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  his  tongue,  commanded  him  to  repeat  the  Anglo 
Saxon  word,  gea,  yea;  which  he  did,  and  afterwards  repeated 
from  the  bishop's  lips,  first  letters,  then  syllables,  and  so  on  to 
words  and  sentences.    If  we  only  suppose  sufficient  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  more  than  usual  aptness  in  the  mute, 
and  a  reasonable  time  for  completing  the  education  of  his 
voice,  the  result  is  quite  natural  and  credible.    To  the  simple 
Angles,  this  cure  of  the  dumb  man  seemed  as  much^a  miracle 
as  the  healing,  by  the  same  bishop,  of  the  damsel  who  lay  at 
the  point  of  death  from  an  inflammation  which  resulted  from 
her  being  bled  on  the  wrong  day  of  the  moon  ;  or  of  the  youth 
apparently  killed  by  a  fall  while  racing  his  horse  against  the 
bishop's  consent.    Hence  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  account 
the  exaggerations  of  enthusiastic  faith  ;  and  instead  of  wonder- 
ing that  the  degree  of  success  should  be  represented  as  so 
complete,  and  the  education  of  the  dumb  man  as  accomplished 


*Essai  Historique,  etc.,  des  Sourds-muets  par  Leon  Vaisse.  Paris  :  1844. 
f  See  Carton's  Journal,  III.  72. 

Vol.  III.  18 
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in  a  few  hours,  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  the  steps  of  the 
process  have  been  so  distinctly  preserved.  However  small 
may  have  been  the  amount  of  intellectual  improvement  in  this 
case,  supposing  the  relation  to  be  founded  in  fact,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  happiness  of  the  dumb  man  was  greatly 
increased.  He  was  at  least  relieved  from  the  degraded  condi- 
tion to  which  prejudice  doomed  those  laboring  under  his  infirm- 
ity, and  made  an  object  of  interest,  attention,  good-will,  and 
even  reverence. 

From  this  time,  no  trace  of  an  instructed  deaf  mute  has 
been  discovered  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  Rodolph  Agricola, 
(born,  1443;  died,  1485,)  a  native  of  Baffle  near  Groningen, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time,  is  the 
first  who  records  that  a  deaf  mute  had  learned  to  write.  He 
gives  neither  name,  place,  nor  mode  of  instruction.  He  is 
represented  by  some  to  have  spoken  of  this  person  as  a  deaf 
mute  from  birth ;  by  others  as  deaf  from  infancy,  which  leaves 
it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  case  wTas  not  that  of  a  per- 
son who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  language  before 
becoming  deaf.  He,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  almost  miracu- 
lous,* which  he  wTould  hardly  have  done  if  it  had  been  one  of 
those  cases  provided  for  by  Justinian  as  capable  of  instruction  ; 
and  those  who  commented  on  the  statement,  evidently  under- 
stood it  to  refer,  at  least,  to  one  deaf  from  so  early  an  age  as 
to  make  his  instruction  impossible  by  ordinary  means.  Luis 
Vives,  who  half  a  century  later  doubted  of  the  truth  of 
Agricola's  relation,  did  so  on  no  other  ground  than  the  appar- 
ent impossibility  of  teaching  one  who  wt anted  the  organ  of 
instruction,  as  Aristotle  had  styled  the  ear. 

The  statement  of  Agricola  found  a  more  candid  commenta- 
tor in  the  eminent  philosopher  of  Pavia,  Jerome  Cardan,!  and 
awakened  a  train  of  luminous  thought,  that,  if  it  had  been 
followed  out,  might  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  which  we  treat.  "  The  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,"  he  remarks,^  "  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible. 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  LXI.  410. 
t  Born,  1501 ;  died,  1576. 
%  Degerando,  I.  306. 
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The  deaf  mute  can  conceive  that  the  word,  bread,  for  exam- 
ple, as  it  stands  written,  represents  the  object  which  we  point 
out  to  him.  Just  as  after  having  seen  any  object,  we  preserve 
its  form  in  the  memory  and  can  draw  a  resemblance  of  it,  so 
the  deaf  mute  can  preserve  in  his  mind  the  forms  of  the  writ- 
ten characters,  and  can  associate  them  directly  with  ideas  ; 
for  spoken  words  represent  ideas  only  by  convention,  and 
written  words  can  be  made  to  represent  ideas  by  convention." 
In  proof  of  this  he  instances  the  mode  of  writing  in  hiero- 
glyphics, and  refers  to  the  mimae  of  the  Romans,  to  show  to 
how  great  an  extent  ideas  maybe  imparted  by  signs.  But 
after  thus  hastily  sketching  the  principles  on  which  deaf  mutes 
might  be  instructed,  he  leaves  to  others  the  practical  applica- 
tion ;  and  turns  aside  to  pursue  some  new  object  of  specula- 
tion.* 

The  five  principal  instruments  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf,  writing,  pantomime,  the  manual  alphabet,  design  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  are  none  of  them  of  modern  invention, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  cases  earlier  than  any 
known  to  have  been  recorded,  each  may  have  been  used  with 
some  degree  of  success  in  the  instruction  of  one  or  more  deaf 
mutes.    We  will  briefly  consider  each  in  order. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that,  in  a  family  where  letters  and 
parcels  were  often  received  addressed  to  individuals  of  the 
family  by  name,  a  deaf  mute  of  very  quick  parts  might  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  the  written  name  of  each.  And  going  into 
a  town  where  names  were  written  over  shops,  he  would  learn 
the  names  of  those  which  he  had  occasion  to  frequent.  This 
ability  to  learn  written  words  once  discovered,  it  only  requires 
a  brother,  sister  or  parent  of  quick  ingenuity  and  patient  kind- 
ness to  teach  him  quite  an  extensive  vocabulary.  A  little  more 
ingenuity  and  patience  would  introduce  him  to  adjectives  and 
verbs.  In  this  way,  by  mere  dint  of  writing  in  the  presence  of 
the  objects  and  of  the  facts,  with  occasional  explanations  by 
gestures,  it  is  possible  in  one  case  in  a  hundred,  to  bring  the 


*  Cardan  was  also  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  the  blind  learning  to  read  by  the  touch. 
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deaf  mute  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill  in  written  language. 
Such  cases  may  have  occurred.  That  recorded  by  Agricola 
may  have  been  one.  And  the  earliest  known  case  of  an 
instructed  deaf  mute  in  France,  (that  of  Guibal,  Degerando,  I. 
384,)  seems  to  have  been  another. 

Cases  there  doubtless  were,  also,  in  which  the  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  a  deaf  mute,  merely  through  his  own 
language  of  signs,  was  carried  to  an  unusual  degree.  Spain, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  produced  a  second  Pedius,  a  deaf- 
mute  painter,  Juan  Fernandez  Navarette.*  This  artist,  com- 
monly called  El  Mudo,  (the  mute,)  was  highly  distinguished 
in  his  art,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Philip  the  Second. 
His  epitaph,  written  by  Lope  de  Vega,  bears  that  "  Heaven 
denied  him  the  gift  of  speech  that  he  might  give  greater  life 
and  eloquence  to  the  works  of  his  pencil ;  and  as  he  could  not 
speak  himself,  he  made  them  speak  for  him." 

With  such  evidence  of  the  native  powers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  before  him,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  a  Spaniard, 
cotemporary  with  Navarette,  who  first  attempted  the  regular 
instruction  (in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word)  of  this  class  of 
persons. 

Though  the  opinion  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  of  others  of  the 
fathers,  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
receive  the  faith,  was  generally  entertained  by  theologians 
even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  were  yet 
cases  in  which  pious  and  benevolent  priests  undertook  to  in- 
struct deaf  mutes  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  their  first  communion,  by  no  other 
means  than  the  language  of  gestures.  The  earliest  case  of 
this  kind  we  have  met  with,  is  that  related  in  the  life  of  the 
Catholic  Saint  Francis  de  Sales. f  About  the  year  1604,  he 
took  into  his  house  a  deaf-mute  youth,  whose  good  conduct 
and  ingenuity,  not  less  than  his  misfortune,  had  excited  his 
interest  and  compassion,  and  succeeded  "  with  incredible 
labor"  in  teaching  his  protege*  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 


*  See  Guyot's  Liste  Litteraire,  p.  88.  Navarette  lived  1526—1579. 
f  See  L'Ami  des  Sourds-muets,  Journal  par  Piroux,  IV.  52. 
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taught  him  to  confess  himself  by  signs,  and  admitted  him  to 
the  communion,  which,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  youth  never  approached  without  a  respect  and  devo- 
tion that  were  highly  edifying.  This  interesting  mute,  it  is 
added,  did  not  long  survive  the  bishop,  his  death  being  caused 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  master. 

The  task  which  this  Catholic  prelate  attempted  with  no 
other  instrument  than  the  language  of  gestures,  had  been 
attempted  nearly  half  a  century  before,  by  means  of  pictures, 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Brandenburgh,  Joachim  Pasch,* 
who  died,  1578.  According  to  Dr.  Neumann,  Pasch  though 
advanced  in  years,  instructed  by  the  means  mentioned,  his 
daughter,  who  had  become  deaf  at  the  age  of  six  months.  To 
what  degree  this  labor  of  parental  love  was  successful,  we 
have  no  information.  We  can  hardly  suppose  it  possible,  by 
pictures  alone,  to  obtain  any  very  valuable  results.  But  as  an 
auxiliary  of  signs,  pictures  may  be  a  very  useful  instrument  of 
instruction.  We  are  informed  that  two  centuries  later,  the 
Father  Vanin  in  France  renewed  the  attempt  to  teach  the 
truths  of  religion  by  means  of  pictures  ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  giving  his  pupils  ideas  either  elevated  or 
correct.  Such  lessons  must,  however,  by  furnishing  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  the  faculties  that  would  otherwise  have  lain 
dormant,  greatly  have  promoted  the  happiness  of  the  deaf 
mutes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  manual  alphabet,  which  now  seems 
to  be  appropriate  if  not  peculiar  to  the  deaf,  should  have  been 
well  known,  at  least  to  the  learned  and  curious,  many  centu- 
ries before  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  ever 
thought  of. 

The  use  of  a  mode  of  indicating  words  with  the  hands  and 
fingers,  letter  by  letter,  has  been  traced  to  periods  of  high 
antiquity.  Such  a  mode  of  conversing  furtively  on  forbidden 
subjects  may  even  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Solomon ; 
so  at  least  we  may  conjecture  from  the  allusion  to  those  who 


*Die  Taubsturamen  Anstalt  Zu  Paris,  etc.,  p.  58,  59.  Some  writers  seem 
to  have  confounded  Joachim  Pasch  with  George  Pasch  or  Paschius,  who  lived 
much  later. 
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speak  with  the  feet  and  teach  with  the  fingers,  in  Proverbs,  vi. 
13.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  modes  of  spelling  words 
on  the  fingers ;  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  little  treatise  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

The  manual  alphabets  handed  down  to  us  by  Bede  were 
founded  on  the  ancient  signs  for  numbers.  The  Greeks  had, 
from  a  very  early  period,  an  ingenious  and  complete  system  of 
numeration  by  arbitrary  positions  of  the  hands  and  fingers. 
According  to  Bede,  the  units  up  to  nine  were  represented  by 
inflections  of  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  To  these 
were  added  inflections  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  to  denote 
the  tens.  The  same  positions  which  denoted  tens  on  the  left 
hand,  being  transferred  to  the  right,  denoted  hundreds,  and  the 
positions  which  marked  units  on  the  left,  being  when  seen  on 
the  right  hand,  one  place  farther  to  the  right  than  the  hundreds, 
now  marked  as  many  thousands.*  As  numbers  in  all  these 
four  places  could  be  presented  simultaneously,  any  number  of 
thousands,  hundreds,  tens  and  units,  less  than  ten  thousand, 
could  be  displayed  on  the  hands  at  once.  John  Aventine,  the 
Ratisbon  editor  of  Bede's  treatise,  cites  a  curious  passage  of 
Pliny,  (Lib.  XXXIV.  cap.  7,)  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an 
ancient  statute  of  Janus,  the  hands  of  which  were  sculptured 
in  the  positions  representing  the  numbers  three  hundred  fifty 
and  five,  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year  of  Numa. 

Since  among  the  Greeks,  (as  indeed  among  the  Hebrews  and 
other  eastern  nations,)  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  reg- 
ularly used  in  the  notation  of  numbers,  and  thus  each  letter 
became  familiarly  associated  with  some  simple  number,  a  peo- 
ple so  ingenious  wrould  soon  discover,  that  this  system  of  nume- 
ration on  the  fingers  presented  an  easy  mode  of  spelling  words  ; 
in  fact,  a  manual  alphabet  ready  made.  The  evidence  of  the 
use,  among  the  ancients,  of  a  manual  mode  of  spelling  words, 
is  less  abundant  and  conclusive  than  that  of  the  use  of  a  man- 


*  The  higher  numbers  were  represented  by  various  positions  of  the  hands 
with  respect  to  the  body.  The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  compare  the  favor- 
ites of  kings  to  the  fingers  of  the  arithmeticians,  which  in  one  position  denoted 
thousands  and  in  another  mere  units.    Solon  is  said  to  have  used  this  figure. 
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ual  system  of  numeration;  but  the  testimony  of  Bede  is 
explicit  that  the  signs  of  the  latter  were  also  employed  for 
the  former  purpose.  And  the  uses  of  such  a  contrivance  in- 
stanced by  Bede — to  give  important  hints  to  one's  friends  in 
circumstances  that  require  caution,  or  to  play  with  the  wonder 
and  credulity  of  others,  by  pretending  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
divination — are  so  obvious  and  alluring,  that  we  may  reasona- 
bly suppose  the  art  to  have  been  often  put  in  practice. 

Bede  intimates  that  a  mode  of  secret  writing  was  founded 
upon  these  signs.  As  the  Romans  did  not,  like  the  Greeks, 
ordinarily  associate  every  letter  with  a  number,  they  had  man- 
ual alphabets  of  their  own,*  in  one  of  which  each  letter  was 
denoted  by  the  number  of  its  customary  place  in  the  alphabet. 
Thus,  says  Bede,  u  if  thou  seest  thy  friend  among  wily  deceiv- 
ers, and  wouldst  admonish  him  to  be  wary,  show  him  with  the 
fingers,  III.,  I.,  XX.,  XIX.,V.,  and  I.,  VII.,  V.  ;  which  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  denoteth  CAUTE  AGE,  and  for  greater 
secrecy,  it  may  be  so  written,"  i.  e.,  as  we  suppose,  by  writing 
according  to  the  Roman  numeration,  the  number  of  the  letter 
instead  of  the  letter  itself. 

Bonetf  mentions  on  the  authority  of  John  Baptist  Porta, 
(De  furtivis  literarum  notis,)  another  ancient  sign  alphabet,  the 
composition  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  early  alphabets  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  discovered  that  each  letter  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  could  be  denoted  by  touching  some  part  of  the  body, 
the  name  of  which  began  with  that  letter.  Thus,  for  instance, 
by  touching  successively  caput,  aurem,  renes,  tempora,  humeros, 
aurem,  guttur,  oculum,  the  word  Carthago  was  indicated. 

Leibnitz:):  informs  us,  that  the  monks  of  certain  orders, 
whose  rules  forbade  the  use  of  the  voice,  were  accustomed  to 
converse  by  signs,  that  is,  by  a  manual  alphabet ;  and  the  early 
writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mention  seve- 


*  The  plates  annexed  to  the  work  of  Bede  give  three  distinct  manual  alpha- 
bets founded  on  the  signs  for  numbers ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  of 
them  corresponds  to  any  of  those  used  by  the  ancients.  These  plates  seem 
rather  the  work  of  the  editor  than  of  Bede. 

f  Reduccion  de  las  letras,  etc.,  p.  128. 

\  See  Guyot's  Liste  Litteraire,  p.  415. 
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ral  kinds  of  alphabets  as  actually  in  use  for  the  purpose  of 
silent  or  furtive  communications.  Not  a  few  have  since  been 
devised,  which  have  never  been  used,  or  used  only  by  their 
inventors  ;  for  the  various  combinations  of  the  fingers  are 
almost  inexhaustible,  and  our  manual  alphabets  like  our  alpha- 
bets of  the  pen,  have  seemed  to  many  to  admit  of  great  im- 
provements.* 

The  two,  which  have  come  into  general  use  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  formed  mainly  by  attempts  to  imitate 
with  the  fingers  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  letters.  Though 
they  differ  in  form  from  the  more  ancient  manual  alphabets 
which  have  been  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  would 
have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf.  That  they  were,  in  early  times,  thus  used,  we  have  in- 
deed no  evidence.  Still,  if  the  knowledge  of  this  mode  of 
communication  was,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  generally 
diffused  among  men  of  letters,  it  is  highly  probable  that  more 
than  one  person,  who,  though  deaf  from  childhood,  could  still 
read,  had  discovered  the  great  utility  of  the  manual  alphabet 
in  his  own  case.  That  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
persons  were  occasionally  met  with,  totally  deaf  from  child- 
hood, but  still  able  to  read  and  write,  is  evident  from  the  par- 
ticular exception  from  the  disabilities  of  the  mute  from  birth, 
made  in  favor  of  this  class  of  persons  in  the  code  of  Justinian.f 

But  though  a  manual  alphabet  may  have  been  used  by  here 
and  there  an  unknown  and  unnoticed  deaf  person  in  ancient 
Greece  or  Italy,  it  could  only  have  been  as  a  substitute  for 
writing,  and  by  persons  already  familiar  with  writing.  The 
invention  of  the  manual  alphabet,  therefore,  was  hardly  a 
nearer  step  than  the  invention  of  writing,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  have  been  and  are  persons  of  intelligence, 
who  imagine  the  manual  alphabet  to  be  every  thing  in  this 
branch  of  instruction  ;  and  the  statue  erected  within  a  few 
years  to  De  l'Epe6,  by  his  native  city  of  Versailles,  represents 


*  Paulmier  gives  an  alphabet  gymnastique.  Le  Sourd-rnuet,  p.  280. 
f  As  cited  in  Degerando,  I.  26. 
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this  great  man  in  the  act  of  devoutly  thanking  Heaven  for 
inspiring  him  to  invent  the  manual  alphabet  which  he  himself 
informs  us  he  derived  from  the  work  of  Bonet,  published  a 
century  and  a  half  before  his  time. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  mode  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf  by  reading  on  the  lips.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing spoken  words  by  the  motions  of  the  speaker's  lips. 
Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  all  times,  there  may  have  been 
examples,  little  known  it  may  be,  but  not  very  rare,  of  persons 
who,  becoming  deaf  in  childhood,  had  acquired  this  ability.  In 
every  large  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  meet  such 
cases,  and  at  the  earliest  periods  at  which  the  attention  of 
writers  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  they  found  such  cases  to  exist.  We  may  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  like  cases  occurred  long  before  any  one 
was  found  to  record  them. 

The  earliest  instance  we  recollect  is  that  cited  by  Degerando, 
(I.  262,)  from  Zwinger,  who  related  that  (Ecolampadius  had  at 
Basil,  a  deaf  scholar  who  understood  him  through  the  eye. 
(Ecolampadius  was  a  cotemporary  and  coadjutor  of  Luther, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  1531. 

The  Italian,  John  Boniface,  in  his  voluminous  treatise  on  the 
art  of  signs,  published  according  to  Degerando,  in  1616,*  also 
speaks  of  a  person  wTho  could  read  on  the  lips.  Degerando 
cites  several  other  instances  from  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  among  which  we  notice  one  given  on  the  authority  of 
Waller,  (not  as  supposed  in  Piroux's  Journal,  the  English 
poet,  Edmund  Waller,)  who  relates  (in  the  English  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions)  that  a  brother  and  sister  living  in  the  same 
town  with  himself,  both  deaf  from  childhood,  understood  from 
the  movements  of  the  lips,  all  that  was  said  to  them,  and 


*  Dr.  Neumann  gives  the  date  of  this  book  Treviano,  1524.  (Die  Taubstum- 
men.  Anstalt,  etc.,  p.  64.)  And  Guyot,  (List.  Lit.  Philocophe,  p.  402,)  gives 
Vicenza,  1661,  instead  of  Vienna,  1616,  as  Degerando  had  it:  (see  his  work, 
vol.  I.  p.  327.)  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is  correct.  If,  as  sta- 
ted in  Piroux's  Journal,  (III.  135,)  Boniface  was  born  in  1547,  the  date  given 
by  Degerando  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

Vol.  III.  19 
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answered  correctly.*  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  recorded 
by  Bishop  Burnet  as  occurring  at  Geneva  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century.f 

To  these  instances  of  deaf  persons  who  could  read  on  the 
lips,  at  a  period,  in  some  cases,  earlier  than  the  first  known 
essays  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  may  add  the  testi- 
mony of  Bonet,  whose  work  published  in  1620,  we  shall  pres- 
ently have  occasion  to  treat  of  more  particularly.  Bonet 
observes  (pages  274 — 277)  that  "  some  mutes,  without  being 
taught,  have  acquired  the  ability  to  understand  by  the  motions 
of  the  lips."  This  testimony  we  regard  as  very  important. 
If,  in  the  time  of  Bonet  there  existed  in  Spain  deaf  persons 
who  had  taught  themselves  to  read  on  the  lips,  it  is  rendered 
highly  probable  that  such  cases  were  known  also  in  the  time  of 
Ponce ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
case  should  suggest  to  an  ingenious,  philosophical  and  medita- 
tive mind,  the  means  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  from  birth  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  the  vocal  organs  by  which  speech  is 
produced.  Whether  Ponce,  like  Wallis  in  England  at  a  later 
day,  began  with  a  pupil  who  still  retained  some  remnant  of 
speech,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  case  of  Navarette  hav- 
ing afforded  illustrious  proof  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not 
necessarily  deficient  in  mental  capacity,  a  very  few  experi- 
ments, upon  which  Ponce  may  have  been  put  by  some  happy 
inspiration  of  genius,  or  even,  as  in  the  older  case  recorded  by 
Bede,  through  mere  accident,  would  have  sufficed  to  open  to  a 
master  mind  a  new  avenue  as  well  to  fame  as  to  high  useful- 
ness. 

If  we  indulge  in  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Ponce 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  is  because,  in  the  utter  absence  of  historical  indica- 
tions, we  can  only  indulge  in  conjecture.  M.  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra,  a  distinguished  Spanish  philanthropist  of  our  own  times, 
supposes  that  it  was  the  pantomime  of  the  Roman  stage  that 
suggested  to  Ponce  the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 


*  See  American  Annals,  Vol.  I.  44. 

f  The  narrative  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  repeated  in  full  in  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Vol.  I.  181, 182. 
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dumb.  Hernandez,  another  Spaniard,  says  that  Ponce  took 
the  idea  from  the  work  of  Bede.*  It  is  evident  that  neither  of 
these  statements  explains  how  the  mind  of  Ponce  was  directed 
to  this  novel  career.  At  most  they  but  explain  how  some  of 
the  processes  of  instruction  may  have  been  suggested  to  him. 

As  Ponce,  if  not  the  first  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  whose  success  was  so  decided  as  to  attract  pub- 
lic notice,  to  silence  skepticism,  and  direct  the  attention  of 
others  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  notices  of  his  life  and  labors  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  The  follow- 
ing sketch,  the  materials  for  which  we  have  carefully  collated 
from  different  independent  sources,  embraces,  we  believe,  about 
all  that  is  now  known  concerning  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Pedro  Ponce  De  Leon  was  of  a  noble  family,!  and  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  (near  the  borders  of  old  Castile 
and  Leon,)  in  the  year  15204  -AH  that  is  known  of  his  perso- 
nal character  and  history  is,  that  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Benedictines,  in  the  convent  of  Sahagun  in  Leon,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  the  same  order  at  Ona, 
where  he  died  in  August,  1584,  and  where  his  memory  was  long 
held  in  veneration,  as  a  man  of  exemplary  virtue,  as  well  as  of 
genius  and  industry.^  The  fullest  account  of  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  that  given  by  himself  ||  in  an  act  of 
foundation  for  a  chapel,  executed  in  1578,  and  long  afterwards 
discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  convent  of  Ona.  In 
this  document,  relating  how  he  acquired  the  wealth  which  he 


*  See  Guyot's  Liste  Lit.  Phil.,  p.  123.  Note. 

f  Hervas  y  Panduro  dedicates  his  work  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  "  His  Excellency  Don  Joachim  Laurent  Ponce  de  Leon,"  a  descend- 
ant of  the  family  of  Pedro  Ponce.  See  Carton's  Journal,  Vol.  I.  270,  and 
Guyot's  Liste  Lit.  p.  G.  Note. 

X  This  date  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Martin,  director  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Besancon,  France.  Piroux's  Journal, 
Vol.  IV.  113. 

§  Carton's  Journal,  Vol.  III.  46,  48. 
||  Ibid. 
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devoted  to  this  foundation,  namely,  by  saving  from  his  personal 
expenses,  from  gifts  of  great  men  of  whom  he  had  been  testa- 
mentary executor,  and  from  pupils  whom  he  had  instructed, 
"  with  the  industry  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  in 
this  holy  house,  through  the  merits  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  our  father  Saint  Didace,"  he  adds,  "I  have  had  pupils  who 
were  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  children  of  great  nobles  and  of 
men  of  distinction,  whom  I  have  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  keep  accounts,  to  repeat  prayers,  to  serve  the  mass, 
to  know  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  and  to  confess 
themselves  viva  voce.    To  some  I  have  taught  the  Latin,  to 
others  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  understand  Italian.  There 
was  one  of  them  who  received  the  orders  of  priesthood  and  pos- 
sessed a  benefice,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
reciting  the  breviary.    This  person  and  some  others  acquired 
natural  philosophy  and  astrology.    Another  who  was  heir  to  a 
majorate  and  marquisate,  and  was  to  follow  the  career  of  arms, 
in  addition  to  his  other  studies  as  already  expressed,  was  also 
instructed  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  was  a  very  skilful 
equestrian.    Moreover  these  deaf  mutes  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Spain  and  of 
foreign  nations.    They  were  even  skilled  in  political  science 
and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  Aristotle  be- 
lieved this  class  of  persons  incapable." 

This  statement  should  probably  be  received  with  consid- 
erable allowance  ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  at  least  three 
cotemporary  writers  to  the  labors  and  success  of  Ponce. 
Ambrose  Moralez,  a  Spanish  historian,  in  a  work  published  in 
1575,  mentions  Ponce  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  age,  of  genius  and  diligence  well  nigh  incredible.  "  By  a 
most  perfect  art  of  his  own  invention,"  says  Moralez,  "  Ponce 
has  taught  the  dumb  to  speak."  He  declares  himself  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  and  cites  among  the  former  pupils  of  Ponce, 
two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  the  constable,  (Velasco,)  adding 
that  he  was  then  actually  engaged  in  the  education  of  a  son  of 
the  chief  Justice  of  Aragon,  Don  Gaspar  de  Garrea. 

Francis  Valles,  a  celebrated  Spanish  physician  and  philoso- 
pher, mentions  Ponce  as  his  friend ;  and  Castaniza,  a  Bene- 
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dictine  of  the  same  convent  with  Ponce,  adds  his  testimony  to 
the  labors  of  the  latter.* 

We  have  but  very  vague  indications  as  to  the  particular 
methods  used  by  Ponce.  As  we  have  already  noted,  Ramon 
de  la  Sagra  intimates  that  he  employed  pantomime,  and  Her- 
nandez that  he  used  a  manual  alphabet.  We  know  not  if 
these  statements  are  founded  on  any  historical  evidence. 
Bonet,  his  immediate  successor,  we  know  used  both  these 
instruments. 

But  of  the  method  of  Ponce  himself  we  possess  no  direct 
information  beyond  that  given  by  Valles,  who  says  that  he  first 
taught  his  pupils  to  write  the  names  of  objects  which  he 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  then  taught  them  to  pronounce  the 
wrords  which  they  had  written.  Much  to  the  same  purpose  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  one  of  Ponce's  pupils,  Don  Pedro 
de  Velasco,  (brother  of  the  constable ;  he  died  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty,)  which  Moralez  has  preserved.  This  young 
man  gives  this  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  in- 
structed.! "  While  I  was  a  boy  and  ignorant,  ut  lapis,  I 
began  to  write  by  copying  what  my  teacher  had  written  ;  and 
I  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Castilian  tongue  in  a  book  pre- 
pared to  that  purpose.  Hereupon  I  began,  adjuvante  Deo, 
to  spell,  and  to  utter  some  syllables  and  words  with  all  my 
might,  so  that  the  saliva  flowed  from  my  mouth  abundantly. 
Then  I  began  to  read  history,  and  in  ten  years  read  the  history 
of  the  whole  world.  Afterwards  I  learned  Latin.  All  this 
was  through  the  great  grace  of  God,  without  which  no  mute 
can  exist." 

It  is  with  reason  estimated  by  Carton, %  that  Ponce  must 
have  practised  the  art  at  least  twenty  years  to  obtain  such 
results  with  so  many  pupils.  We  are  authorized  then  to  con- 
clude the  labors  of  Ponce  began  about  the  year  1550  or  1555. 

It  was  long  believed  that  Ponce  left  no  account  of  his 
processes,  or  that  if  he  left  any,  it  had  been  lost.    Within  a 


*  The  citations  from  Valles  and  Castaniza  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Carton's 
Journal,  Vol.  III.  36,  37,  and  41,  42.    See  also  Neumann,  pp.  60,  61. 
t  Cited  by  Neumann,  Die  Taubstummen,  Anstalt  Zu  Paris,  etc.,  p.  61. 
t  Journal,  etc.,  Vol.  III.  67. 
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few  years  it  has  been  stated,*  on  the  authority  of  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra,  that  a  manuscript  of  Ponce  containing  an  account  of 
his  method  of  instruction  had  been  found  in  the  convent  of 
Ona.  This  statement  remains  to  be  verified.  Perhaps  the 
discovered  manuscript  was  merely  the  act  of  foundation  which 
we  have  already  cited. 

To  Ponce  succeeded  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  the  author  of  the 
earliest  published  treatise  on  the  art  :  The  Reduction  of  Let- 
ters and  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  which  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1620.f 

Bonet,  as  we  learn  from  documents  prefixed  to  his  book, 
was  a  native  of  Aragon.  In  his  title  page  he  styles  himself 
"  varlet  servant  of  his  majesty,  attached  to  the  suite  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  artillery,  and  secretary  of  the  constable 
of  Castile."  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  previous  labors  of 
Ponce,  but  intimates  that  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  his 
art.  Urged,  he  says  in  his  preface,  by  sentiments  of  zeal  and 
affection  to  the  family  of  the  constable,  to  which  he  owed  so 
many  obligations,  he  undertook  the  instruction  of  the  brother 
of  that  nobleman,  who  had  become  deaf  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  whose  mother,  "  the  duchess,"  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense and  taken  infinite  pains  to  seek  remedies  for  his  mis- 
fortune. "  I  began,"  says  Bonet,  "  to  make  a  special  study  of 
the  case,  contemplating,  examining  and  turning  the  matter 
every  way  to  seek  means  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  one 
sense  through  the  remaining  senses." 

The  work  of  Bonet  is  diffuse,  somewhat  pedantic,  embracing 
in  the  first  part  much  that  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  the  second  part  much  that 
is  applicable  only  to  teaching  the  Spanish  language.  Those 
parts,  however,  that  do  relate  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  are  well  conceived  and  clearly  delivered.  The 
manual  alphabet  was  with  him  an  important  instrument  of 


*  Carton's  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  128.  Guyot's  Liste  Lit.,  123,  note.  Piroux's 
Journal,  Vol.  I.,  137,  138. 

f  Reduccion  de  las  letras,  y  uric  para  ensenar  a  ablar  los  mudos,  por  Juan 
Pablo.  Bonet,  etc .,  Madrid,  1 620.  According  to  Guyot,  Bonet  died  about  1G29. 
Liste  Lit.,  p.  2. 
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instruction ;  and  he  relied  on  gestures  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  such  words  as  were  not  the  names  of  visible  objects.  He 
gives  clear  directions  for  teaching  a  deaf  mute  to  articulate ; 
but  considers  it  impossible  to  give  any  rules  for  teaching  him 
to  read  on  the  lips.  This  last  accomplishment,  he  remarks, 
must  be  left  to  the  pupil's  own  ingenuity  and  quickness  of 
observation.  He  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  use  of  contrast 
in  illustrating  the  value  of  words  and  phrases,  and  enlarges  on 
the  importance  of  continual  practice  in  writing  and  spelling  in 
the  presence  of  the  facts,  and  in  conversing  on  matters  of 
immediate  and  living  interest.  Considering  the  early  period 
at  which  he  wrote,  his  views  are,  for  the  most  part,  remark- 
ably correct,  and  the  course  of  instruction  which  he  marks  out, 
though  little  adapted  for  a  numerous  school,  might,  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  and  zealous  private  teacher,  produce,  if  per- 
severingly  pursued,  and  with  subjects  of  good  capacity,  results 
not  inferior  to  those  ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Ponce. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  narrative  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who  attended  Charles  I.  (while  Prince  of  Wales)  in  his 
romantic  journey  into  Spain  in  1623.  Sir  Kenelm  speaks  of 
"  A  nobleman  of  great  quality  that  I  knew  in  Spain,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  taught  to 
hear  the  sounds  of  words  with  his  eyes,  if  that  expression  may 
be  permitted.  This  Spanish  lord  was  born  deaf ;  so  deaf  that  if 
a  gun  were  shot  off  close  by  his  ear,  he  could  not  hear  it,  and 
consequently  he  was  dumb.  To  remedy  this  unhappy  acci- 
dent, physicians  and  surgeons  had  long  employed  their  skill, 
but  all  in  vain.  At  last  there  was  a  priest  who  undertook  the 
teaching  him  to  understand  others  when  they  spoke,  and  to 
speak  himself  that  others  might  understand  him,  for  which 
attempt  at  first  he  was  laughed  at,  yet  after  some  years  he 
was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had  wrought  a  miracle.  In  a  word, 
after  strange  patience,  constancy  and  pains  he  brought  the 
young  lord  to  speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatever,  and  to 
understand  so  perfectly  what  others  said  that  he  would  not 
lose  a  word  in  a  whole  day's  conversation."*    Digby  appeals 


*  See  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  LXL,  p.  411.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  his  day.    His  treatise  on  bodies  had  seve- 
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for  the  truth  of  this  statement  to  the  testimony  of  the  Prince, 
as  an  eye-witness  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  enquire  into 
the  case.  He  adds  that  the  young  lord  could  repeat  after  any 
one  even  words  in  foreign  languages,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
teacher  himself,  who  admitted  that  his  art  could  give  no  rules 
for  attaining  such  a  result,  and  that  the  young  man  must  have 
discovered  the  rules  for  himself.  His  voice,  though  good,  was 
too  monotonous  and  not  always  pitched  to  a  proper  tone. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  this  statement  of  Digby  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  a  pupil  of  Ponce,  but  Digby  says  that  he  con- 
versed with  the  young  man's  teacher  himself  about  the  case, 
and  Ponce  had  then  been  dead  almost  forty  years.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  this  younger  brother  of  the 
constable  was  the  one  instructed  by  Bonet.  The  statement  of 
Digby  that  he  was  born  deaf,  whereas  Bonet's  pupil  as  we 
have  seen,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  two,  is  an  error  which 
those  who  treat  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  apt  to  commit,  and 
which  in  this  case  is  wholly  immaterial.  The  remarks  which 
Digby  ascribes  to  the  teacher,  concerning  reading  on  the  lips, 
agree  with  what,  as  we  have  seen,  is  said  on  that  subject  in 
Bonet's  book.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  supposing, 
as  Degerando  does,  that  Bonet  had  obtained  any  new  light  on 
that  point  in  the  short  interval  between  the  publication  of  his 
book  and  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  and  Digby  in  Spain.* 

The  question  is  more  difficult  of  solution  how  it  could  hap- 
pen that  the  offers  of  Bonet  were  received  with  incredulity, 
and  his  success  regarded  as  miraculous,  when  Ponce's  success 
in  teaching  deaf  mutes  in  the  very  same  family  wTas  yet  within 


ral  editions  on  the  Continent.  He  was  born  in  1603,  and  died  in  1665.  His 
father,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  executed  in  January,  1606,  for  taking  part  in 
the  gunpowder  plot. 

*  Digby  often  referring  for  further  information  to  a  work  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, doubtless  that  of  Bonet,  adds,  "  The  priest,  I  am  told,  is  still  alive,  and 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  where  he  continueth  (with  some  that 
have  need  of  his  pains)  the  same  employment  as  he  did  with  the  constable's 
brother,  with  whom  I  have  often  discoursed."  According  to  the  North  British 
Review,  No.  XII.  p.  185,  Digby's  work  was  first  published  in  1645,  and  Guyot 
(Liste  Lit.,  p.  2,  note)  says  that  Bonet  died  in  1629.  Probably  Digby  having 
heard  of  Carion  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  teacher  he  had  known  in  Spain. 
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living  memory.  It  is  probable  that  if  what  is  said  by  Digby 
on  these  points  is  not  merely  a  stroke  thrown  in  at  pleasure  to 
complete  the  picture,  he  must  refer  rather  to  the  former  efforts 
of  Ponce  than  to  the  later  ones  of  Bonet.  The  two  cases  may 
have  become  confused  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator. 

Bonet  has  been  accused  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen  of 
borrowing  the  processes  of  Ponce  and  exhibiting  them  as  his 
own.*  Others  have  zealously  defended  him.  The  evidence 
we  possess  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.  That  Bonet  must  have  known 
of  the  labors  of  Ponce  we  cannot  doubt.  We  are  assured,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  by  that  of  the  Abbot  Antonio 
Perez,  in  his  approbation  of  Bonet's  book,  (printed  in  the  vol- 
ume itself,)  that  Ponce  acquired  great  celebrity  among  his  own 
countrymen,  and  that  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  were  an  object  of  attention  to  curious  foreigners.  More- 
over, as  wre  have  seen,  three  of  the  pupils  of  Ponee  belonged 
to  the  great  house  of  Velasco,  the  head  of  which  was,  for 
many  generations,  hereditary  constable  of  Castile,!  and  Bonet 
was  secretary  to  a  constable  of  Castile,  and  instructed  his 
brother.  Whether  the  pupil  of  Bonet  was,  as  most  writers 
suppose^  a  younger  brother  of  the  pupils  of  Ponce,  or  as  seems 
more  probable,  considering  the  different  epochs  at  which  they 
lived,  (giving  room  to  the  supposition  that  there  w7as  a  differ- 
ence of  half  a  century  in  their  ages,)  a  nephew,  or  more 
remote  relative,  it  is  evident  that  Bonet  was  in  the  most  favor- 


*  Carton's  Journal  Le  Sourd-muet  et  1'  aveugle,  Vol.  III.  p.  35,  etc. 

f  It  is  stated  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (Vol.  I.  199,) 
that  Ponce  instructed  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  constable  of  Aragon.  We 
have  found  no  mention  of  a  constable  of  Aragon  in  any  European  writer  on 
this  subject.  Ponce  instructed  a  son  of  the  governor  (or  rather  chief-justice) 
of  Aragon.  (Carton's  Journal,  Vol.  III.  p.  37.)  In  the  extracts  from  cotem- 
porary  writers,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  brother  of  his  other 
pupils  is  called  simply  the  constable,  but  Velasco  is  given  as  their  family  name, 
and  we  know  that  was  the  family  name  of  the  constables  of  Castile,  descended 
from  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  who  was  created  Count  de  Haro  by 
John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  All  the  later  writers  known  to 
us,  who  have  spoken  of  Ponce,  except  the  American  writer  just  cited,  have 
uniformly  stated  that  among  his  pupils  were  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  con- 
stable of  Castile. 

Vol.  III.  20 
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able  situation  for  learning  all  that  tradition  or  even  living  wit- 
nesses might  have  preserved  of  the  methods  of  Ponce.  In 
maintaining  a  total  silence  respecting  his  predecessor,  he  cer- 
tainly manifests  little  candor  or  generosity,  even  if  we  admit 
that  he  might  never  have  seen  any  manuscripts  of  Ponce,  and 
thus  was  obliged  to  study  out  himself  the  details  of  his 
method.  His  merit  could  at  most  have  been  to  that  of  Ponce 
but  as  the  merit  of  Cabot  to  that  of  Columbus,  and  he  seems  to 
have  shown  the  disposition  of  Vespuccius  to  monopolize  the 
honor  justly  due  to  another. 

Though  Bonet  makes  no  mention  of  design,  or  the  use  of 
pictures,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  had  overlooked  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  show  the  pupil  a  picture  of  an  object  known  to 
him,  when  the  object  itself  could  not  readily  be  found.  With 
this  exception  he  seems  to  have  successfully  employed  all  the 
methods  now  used  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  In  reading 
his  book,  we  are  reminded  that  an  art  in  its  first  elements  is 
often  more  nearly  conformed  to  sound  philosophy  than  it 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  subsequent  innovators.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  if  the  processes  of  Bonet  were  not  as  likely  to 
attain  the  end  as  those  of  De  1'  Epee\  Sicard  or  Heinicke. 
The  parent  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  who  should  wish  to 
begin  at  home  the  instruction  in  language  of  the  child  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  the  method  laid  down  by  Bonet, 
explaining  the  names  of  visible  objects  by  pointing  to  them  ; 
verbs  by  performing  the  actions  they  represent ;  other  ideas  by 
explanations  and  scenes  in  pantomime,  and  the  general  con- 
struction of  simple  sentences,  questions,  answers  and  narra- 
tives by  continual  usage,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  writing.  So  simple  and  easy  is  this  method  that  we  may 
well  wonder  it  was  not  practiced  long  before  Ponce  and  Bonet. 

Cotemporary  with  Bonet  was  another  Spaniard,  Emman- 
uel Ramirez  de  Carion,  concerning  whom  more  than  one 
incredible  story  has  been  told.    It  is  stated  by  Degerando,* 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  323.  In  Piroux's  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  23,  it  is  stated  that  Bonet 
and  Carion  were  both  deaf  mutes  from  birth. 
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and,  strange  to  say,  the  statement  has  been  received  and  often 
repeated  in  France  and  this  country  without  question,  that 
this  Carion  was  himself  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and  yet 
not  only  taught  other  deaf  mutes  to  speak,  but  was  himself 
the  inventor  of  his  art.  It  is  remarkable  that  Degerando  should 
have  overlooked  the  express  contradiction  of  this  most  improb- 
able statement  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Neumann,  from  which  he 
quotes  largely  in  other  places.  According,  to  Neumann*  and 
Guyot,f  Carion  was  the  teacher,  secretary  and  interpreter  of  a 
Spanish  deaf  mute  of  rank,  the  Marquis  of  Priego.  Neu- 
mann cites  a  passage  from  a  medical  work  of  Pietro  de  Castro, 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  incidentally  mentioned 
Carion's  labor  and  success  in  teaching  many  deaf  mutes  to  speak, 
in  these  terms.  "  A  son  of  the  Prince  Thomas  in  Savoy,  the 
Count  of  Priego,  and  the  Count  of  Fresno,  brother  of  the 
constable  of  Castile,  who  were  dumb,  now  speak  plainly  and 
without  difficulty.  And  there  are  many  other  examples 
among  private  persons,  who  have  attained  the  like  facility 
through  the  labors  of  Emmanuel  Ramirez  de  Carion."  Here 
again  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Degerando  should  have  over- 
looked this  passage,  and  upon  the  faith  of  some  on  dit%  should 
have  ascribed  to  De  Castro  himself  the  education  of  this  son 
of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy.  It  appears  very  probable  that 
the  son  of  Prince  Thomas  was  the  same  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
Prince  of  Carignan,  (a  dependency  of  Savoy,)  mentioned  as  a 
pupil  of  Carion  by  Degerando,  after  MorhofF.  This  deaf-mute 
Prince  spoke  and  wrote  four  languages,  and  was  living  in  the 


*Der  Taubstummen  Anstalt  Zu  Paris,  etc.,  pp.  66,  68. 
f  Liste  Litteraire  Philocophe,  p.  113,  note. 

\  Degerando  de  1' Education  des  Sourd-muets,  Vol.  I.,  p.  326.  P.  de  C. 
"  instruisit  dit  on  le  fils  du  Prince  Thomas  de  Savoie." 

There  is  another  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  writer  who  never 
thought  of  attempting  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  himself,  but  incidentally 
mentions  a  case  or  cases  of  deaf  mutes  instructed  by  others,  or  self  instructed, 
has  been,  even  by  a  remarkably  well  informed  writer,  cited  as  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  In  an  article  by  E.  Morel,  (see  Piroux's  Journal,  Vol.  V.  for 
1841-2,  p.  107,)  "  Wallis  and  Burnet  in  England"  are  cited  along  with  Ponce, 
Bonet,  Pietro  de  Castro,  etc.  as  having  instructed  a  few  isolated  mutes.  Bishop 
Burnet,  we  need  not  say,  merely  related  the  case  of  a  girl  who  could  read  on 
the  lips. 
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time  of  MorhofF,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  makes  it  prohable  that  it  was  also  the  same 
Prince  who  is  mentioned  by  De  Foe  *  in  1720,  as  "  the  uncle 
of  his  present  Sardian  Majesty,"  who,  though  deaf,  "  was  a 
perfect  statesman,  and  wrote  in  five  or  six  languages  ele- 
gantly well," — the  head  of  the  house  of  Savoy  having  in  the 
meantime,  taken  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  Of  course,  in 
describing  the  attainments  of  a  deaf  mute  of  such  eminent 
rank,  courtly  flattery  might  be  expected  to  magnify  even  the 
hyperboles  in  which  those  indulged,  whose  imaginations  were 
excited  by  the  marvels  wrought  by  Ponce  and  Bonet.  Still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Carion,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, was  decidedly  successful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  each  of  the  first  three  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  should  have  been  ascribed  the  education  of 
a  brother  or  brothers  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  We  have 
no  means  of  determining  whether  the  Count  of  Fresno,  men- 
tioned by  De  Castro,  was  the  same  who  was  instructed  by 
Bonet,  or  a  younger  member  of  the  same  family.  There  cer- 
tainly are  not  wanting  instances  of  deaf  mutes  appearing  in 
the  same  family  through  two  or  three  generations,  and  we 
observe  that  Carion  appears  to  have  survived  Bonet  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years.! 

Carion  is  supposed  to  have  given  some  indications  of  his 
method  of  instruction,  among  the  two  thousand  secrets  of  nat- 
ural things,  contained  in  a  work  published  by  him  in  1622,^ 
but  this  work  seems  hitherto  to  have  baffled  all  research. 
Nothing-  is  known  of  it  but  its  title  :  and  the  account  of 
Carion's  processes,  cited  by  Dr.  Neumann^  from  Bruhier  d' 
Ablaincourt's  Caprices  of  Imagination,  is  justly  suspected  by 
Dr.  N.  to  be  fabulous.     According  to  this  wild  statement, 


*  See  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Vol.  I.,  184. 

f  We  have  not  ascertained  the  time  at  which  De  Castro's  Tractatus  de 
Colostro,  in  which  Carion  is  mentioned  as  if  yet  living,  was  first  published,  but 
according  to  Neumann,  De  Castro  died  in  1655,  and  Guyot  supposes  that 
Carion  lived,  1600  to  1650.    Bonet  died  in  1629,  as  we  have  already  remarked. 

\  Maravillas  de  Naturaleza  en  quien  se  contienen  dos  mil  secretos  de  cosas 
naturales,  1622.    See  Guyot,  Liste  Lit.  113. 

§De  Taubstummen  Anstalt,  etc.,  p.  67.  Note. 
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Carion  was  accustomed  to  put  his  pupils  through  a  preliminary 
course  of  physic,  then  to  shave  the  top  of  the  head  in  the 
*  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  anoint  the  bald  place  with  a 
certain  salve.  Then  with  a  strong  voice  he  uttered  above  the 
crown  of  the  head,  letters,  syllables  and  words  ;  and  thus  in  a 
short  time  brought  his  pupils  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
expertness  in  speaking.  If  this  tale  has  any  foundation  in 
truth  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  subjects  on  whom  this 
strange  process  was  tried  were  only  partially  deaf. 

If  the  art  first  sprang  up  in  Spain,  and  rapidly  reached  a  re- 
markable degree  of  perfection,  it  withered  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
grown.  After  the  death  of  Carion  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
almost  total  disuse.  The  father,  Feijoo,  a  very  learned  Spaniard, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  remarks  :  "The 
art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  had  its  origin  in 
Spain,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  at  present,  nor  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  a  single  person  in  Spain  who  has  cultiva- 
ted it  or  been  benefited  by  it,  while  the  foreign  nations  have 
successfully  practiced  it."*  There  may  have  been,  however, 
an  instance  here  and  there,  of  a  solitary  deaf  mute,  who,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  derived  more  or  less  benefit  from  the 
processes  put  upon  record  in  the  work  of  Bonet ;  at  least  so  we 
may  judge  from  an  instance  referred  to  by  Ballasteros,t  who 
says  that  much  before  our  time  Don  Alonzo,  the  mute,  (El  Mu- 
do,)  heir  of  the  great  ducal  house  of  Medina  Celi,  successfully 
maintained  his  rights  in  a  court  of  Jaw  against  his  brother,  prov- 
ing his  own  competency  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  give  di- 
rections in  writing  to  his  stewards  Probably,  however,  this 
nobleman,  and  it  may  be  others,  were  only  taught  to  write  and 
not  to  speak,  which  may  account  for  such  cases  attracting  less 
attention.  It  was  not,  however,  till  near  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  Alea,  a  disciple  of  De  1'  Epee\  opened  a  pri- 
vate school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Madrid ;  and  at  this  day,  Spain 
and  Spanish  America  are,  of  all  Christian  countries,  those  in 
which  the  least  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
single  existing  Spanish  institution  has  had  a  long  and  doubtful 


*  Carton's  Journal  Vol.  III.,  pp.  38,  39. 
t  Manual  de  Sordo-mudos.  Preface. 
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struggle  with  indifference  and  neglect,  and  though  now  gaining 
a  firmer  footing  under  the  care  of  Ballasteros,  it  is  content  to 
borrow  its  methods  of  instruction  from  Sicard  and  Bebian.* 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ttaly  produced  sev- 
eral writers  who  treated  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Some  have  merely  mentioned  the  possibility  of  instructing  them, 
while  others  have  described  the  means  that  could  be  used  ;  but 
no  Italian  is  known  to  have  actually  practised  the  art.  We 
have  seen  that  Pietro  de  Castro,  wTho  is  usually  named  as  the 
first  Italian  teacher,  merely  mentioned,  that  deaf  mutes  had 
been  instructed;  and  the  only  deaf  mute  in  that  age,  of  Italian 
birth  who  is  known  to  have  received  instruction,  owed  this  ben- 
efit to  the  labors  of  a  Spaniard.! 

England,  on  the  contrary,  can  produce,  in  this  century,  the 
names  not  merely  of  theoretical  writers,  of  whom  the  oldest  is 
Dr.  Bulwer  (whose  Philocophus  appeared  in  1648,)  but  of  at 
least  one  very  able  practical  teacher,  Dr.  John  Wallis.  The 
early  English  teachers,  though  they  may  have  heard  through 
Digby,  of  the  successful  labors  of  Ponce  and  Bonet  in  Spain, 
knew  nothing  of  their  processes  and  had  thus  the  merit  of 
inventing  the  art  for  themselves. 

Passing  on  to  Holland  we  find,  besides  one  or  two  specula- 
tive writers  not  remarkable  for  the  clearness  or  the  correct- 
ness of  their  views,  the  name  of  John  Conrad  Amman,  who 
published,  in  1692,  a  Latin  work,  entitled  Surdus  Lvquens  (the 
deaf  mute  speaking,)  which  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  is  still  esteemed  as  a  valuable  practical  treatise  on  the  meth- 
od of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate.  Amman  was  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  but  like  all  the  other  early  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  never  undertook  the  instruction  of  more  than  one 
or  two  at  once.  In  some  points  of  theory,  his  views  were  wild 
and  visionary.  He  ascribed  to  speech  a  mysterious  efficacy. 
The  power  of  the  living  voice  to  awaken  the  attention,  to 


*  A  large  portion  of  the  Manual  de  Sordo-mudos  of  Ballasteros,  Madrid, 
1836,  is  occupied  with  processes  of  Sicard,  long  since  ahandoned  in  the  French 
schools. 

f  It  was  a  disciple  of  De  1'  Epee,  the  Abbe  Sylvester,  that  opened  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Italy,  at  Rome  in  1784. 
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convince  the  understanding,  to  sway  the  passions,  seemed  to 
him  something  divine  ;  and  many  later  teachers,  especially  in 
Germany,  influenced  by  his  views,  have  strangely  held  that  the 
power  of  articulating  words  was  necessary  to  the  full  concep- 
tion and  realization  of  the  value  of  words;  and  this  idea  had 
probably  as  much  influence  as  anything  else,  in  leading  the 
early  German  teachers  to  make  articulation  so  prominent  a 
part  in  their  system  of  instruction.  Yet  it  requires  but  very 
little  reflection  to  perceive  that,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of 
the  living  voice  in  making  language  clear  and  impressive -  it  is 
utterly  lost  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  whom  articulated  words 
are,  and  can  be  no  more  than  mere  movements — a  kind  of  spel- 
ling words  by  means  of  rapid  and  indistinct  motions  and  posi- 
tions of  the  mouth,  tongue,  &c,  not  to  them  more  impressive 
and  much  less  distinct  than  the  spelling  of  words  on  the  fingers, 
or  writing  them  in  the  air. 

Germany  also  furnishes  some  early  names  of  men  who  at- 
tempted the  education  of  one  or  two  deaf  mutes,  in  some  cases, 
without  being  aware  that  others  had  attempted  the  same  thing 
before,  and  in  most  cases,  without  having  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in  al- 
most every  country,  the  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  obliged  each  to  grope  his  own  way,  and  invent  his  own 
processes.  Among  the  earliest  German  teachers,  we  may  men- 
tion George  Raphel  who  gave  to  the  world,  in  1718,  the 
methods  by  which  he  had  successfully  instructed  his  three  deaf 
and  dumb  children. 

We  have  now  fulfilled  the  promise  we  made  to  present  the 
result  of  our  researches  into  the  origin  and  eaily  history  of  the 
art,  and  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further. 

At  this  point  where  we  now  stop,  a  vast  and  inviting  theme 
opens  before  us.  Among  a  crowd  of  honored  names,  shine  em- 
inently out,  those  of  Heinicke  in  Germany,  of  Braidwood  in 
Scotland,  of  the  venerated  De  l'Epee*  and  of  Sicard  in  France, 
through  whose  benevolent  labors,  and  especially  of  the  two  last 
named,  the  benefits  of  instruction,  hitherto  confined  to  the  favor- 
ites of  fortune,  are  gradually  extended  to  the  poor  and  hum- 
ble.   Institutions  spring  up  and  multiply  in  almost  every  Chris- 
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tian  land  ;  the  deaf  and  dumb, — hitherto  neglected,  thrust  out 
of  society,  denied  the  disposition  of  their  own  goods,  in  most 
cases  excluded  from  the  marriage  tie, — are  admitted  to  equal 
social  and  legal  privileges  with  their  fellow  men  ;  and  above  all, 
they,  who  for  many  centuries  were  left  in  darkness,  without 
hope  in  this  world  or  the  next,  are  brought  into  the  glorious 
light  of  the  gospel :  are  taught  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  Savior 
of  men,  and  forget  the  calamities  of  this  life  in  the  promises  of 
the  life  to  come. 

Tfiough  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  into  the  United  States,  through  the  labors  of  two 
whom  we  are  happy  to  claim  as  personal  friends,  as  well  as  our 
immediate  masters  in  the  art,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  Lau- 
rent Clerc,  dates  back  less  than  thirty-five  years,  our  country, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  already  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
countries  that  have  heard  and  granted  the  silent  appeal  of  the 
unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  means  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual life.  Our  own  State,  and  most  of  the  northern  states  of 
the  Union,  have  made  provision  for  the  education,  not  merely 
of  a  favored  few  but  for  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  within  their 
limits ;  and  we  trust  the  time  is  coming  when,  throughout  all 
our  vast  regions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  once  des- 
olate and  degraded  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  be  known 
but  to  the  curious  in  antiquarian  research  ;  when  the  parents 
of  every  deaf-mute  child  shall  begin  at  home,  from  the  cradle, 
the  education  of  its  mind  and  heart,  and  shall  interpose  no  sel- 
fish obstacles,  or  mistaken  feelings  of  fondness,  to  the  separa- 
tion necessary  to  the  full  benefit,  at  the  best  age,  of  that  spe- 
cial instruction  which  is  indispensable  to  the  full  restoration  of 
a  deaf  mute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  his  fellow  men. 
Then  will  this  great  triumph  of  science  and  benevolence  over 
one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  calamities  be  complete,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  objects  of  interest,  but  hardly  of  com- 
passion, will  stand  forth  among  their  kindred  who  hear,  heirs  to 
all  the  hopes,  the  privileges  and  the  lofty  aspirations  of  their 
race. 
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[The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Household  Words.  In  our  judgment,  and  we  have  no  fear  of 
dissent  from  it  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  they  are  most  deli- 
cately beautiful,  both  in  feeling  and  expression.  From  whose 
pen  they  came  we  are  ignorant,  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
know,  that  we  might  pay  to  him  (or  her,  for  there  is  a  certain 
feminine  gracefulness  about  them,)  the  intellectual  homage 
which  is  undeniably  due.  Editor.] 

THE  DUMB  CHILD. 

"  She  is  my  only  girl : 
I  asked  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing, 
For  all  unfinished  was  Love's  jewel'd  ring, 

Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl ; 
The  shade  that  Time  brought  forth  I  could  not  see ; 
How  pure,  how  perfect  seemed  the  gift  to  me  ! 

Oh,  many  a  soft  old  tune 
I  used  to  sing  unto  that  deaden'd  ear, 
And  suffer'd  not  the  lightest  footstep  near, 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon  ; 
And  hushed  her  brothers'  laughter  while  she  lay — 
Ah,  needless  care !    I  might  have  let  them  play !    .  [ 

'Twas  long  ere  I  believed 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me ; 
Waited  and  watch'd,  God  knows  how  patiently  ! 

How  willingly  deceived  : 
Vain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 
And  tended  Hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh,  if  she  could  but  hear 
For  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
To  call  me  mother,  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrills  the  mother's  ear  ! 
Alas !  those  seal'd  lips  never  may  be  stirr'd 
To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

Vol.  III.  21 
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My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel,  with  such  a  reverent  air, 
Beside  her  brothers  at  their  evening  prayer ; 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew, — 
Then  move  her  own,  as  she  were  speaking  too. 

I've  watched  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky, 
"With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye, 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords, 
And  the  long  pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams,  and  groves, 
Ail  the  grand  music  to  which  Nature  moves, 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  her  ;  the  world  of  sound,  a  tuneless  void  ; 
While  even  Silence  hath  its  charm  destroy'd. 

Her  face  is  very  fair  ; 
Her  blue  eye  beautiful ;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow,  o'er  which,  in  waves  of  gold, 

Ripples  her  shining  hair. 
Alas  !  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 
For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. 

"Wills  He  the  mind  within 
Should  from  Earth's  Babel-clamor  be  kept  free, 
E'en  that  His  still,  small  voice  and  step  might  be 

Heard  at  its  inner  shrine, 
Through  that  deep  hush  of  soul,  with  clearer  thrill  ? 
Then  should  I  grieve  ? — O  murmuring  heart,  be  still ! 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense 
Of  quiet  gladness  in  her  noiseless  play. 
She  hath  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  way, 

"Whose  voiceless  eloquence 
Touches  all  hearts,  though  I  had  once  the  fear 
That  even  her  father  would  not  care  for  her. 

Thank  God  it  is  not  so  ! 
And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily, 
She  comes  and  leans  her  head  upon  his  knee  : 

Oh  !  at  such  times  I  know — 
By  his  full  eye  and  tones  subdued  and  mild — 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 
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Not  of  all  gifts  bereft, 
Even  now.    How  could  I  say  she  did  not  speak  ? 
What  real  language  lights  her  eye  and  cheek, 

And  renders  thanks  to  Him,  who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues 
For  joy  to  enter,  and  for  love  to  use. 

And  God  in  love  doth  give 
To  her  defect  a  beauty  of  its  own  : 
And  we  a  deeper  tenderness  have  known 

Through  that  for  which  we  grieve* 
Yet  shall  the  seal  be  melted  from  her  ear, 
Yea,  and  my  voice  shall  fill  it — but  not  here. 

When  that  new  sense  is  given, 
What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be, 
That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody, 

Than  the  rich  songs  of  heaven, — 
To  hear  the  full-toned  anthem  swelling  round, 
While  angels  teach  the  ecstasies  of  sound." 


ON  SIGNIFICANT  ACTION  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

BY  J.  ADDISON  CARY. 

The  mind  is  not  dependent  solely  on  the  vocal  organs  for  an 
expression  of  its  thoughts  and  emotions.  The  interior  spirit 
finds  an  index  in  the  hand  and  eye,  and  paints  upon  the  coun- 
tenance, as  upon  canvas,  its  minutest  conceptions.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  that  "  actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  is  a  maxim 
which  combines  the  results  of  common  observation  for  ages. 
But  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech,  to  indicate 
the  motions,  forms,  and  uses  of  objects,  and  express  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  the  speaker,  the  language  of  natural 
action  possesses  an  extent  and  power  too  little  appreciated. 

Pantomime  is  a  worthy  companion  and  rival  of  the  sister 
arts,  Poetry  and  Painting.  Zeuxis,  the  Sicilian,  showed  the 
wonder  of  the  pictorial  art,  in  painting  grapes  so  true  to  nature 
that  birds  flew  upon  the  canvas  to  pluck  them.    But  White- 
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field,  by  the  fascinations, of  his  unrivaled  action,  drew  men 
from  their  seats,  and  as  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  sinner,  so 
vividly  sketched  before  them  sinking  into  hell,  they  shrieked, 
as  he  went,  "  There,  he's  gone  !"  A  perfect  master  of  this  art 
has  a  kind  of  portable  scenery  which  he  can  produce  and 
change  at  pleasure,  and  which  possesses  a  beauty  and  a  charm 
not  surpassed  by  the  painted  landscape  or  the  scenery  of  the 
stage. 

We  here  broach  no  new  theory.  When  the  great  Athenian 
orator  was  asked  what  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
success  of  a  public  speaker,  his  reply  was  action.  When 
asked  what  was  next  in  importance,  he  replied,  action.  And 
when  the  inquiry  was  made  what  was  of  the  next  importance, 
his  answer  was  ACTION.  Every  speaker,  then,  who  would 
move  mind,  must  be,  in  a  sense,  an  actor,  whether  he  appear 
before  a  popular  assembly,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  pulpit.  Each  place  requires  a  peculiar  style  of 
action.  We  purpose  here,  however,  only  briefly  to  refer  to 
the  use  of  signs  as  significant  gestures  in  the  pulpit. 

We  are  aware  that  the  general  sentiment  is  adverse  to  much 
gesticulation  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  people  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  much  action  in  our  colloquial  discourse.  A  degree  of  it 
which  would  seem  perfectly  rational  in  a  Frenchman,  would 
expose  an  American  to  suspicions  of  insanity.  Nor  would  we 
advocate  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion.  On  the  contrary  let  the 
entire  person  of  the  speaker  be  under  a  wholesome  restraint. 
As  has  been  aptly  said,  "Use  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  torrent, 
tempest  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smooth 
ness." 

But,  it  is  asked,  would  you  have  a  preacher  theatrical  ?  If 
by  theatrical  be  meant  affected,  pompous,  unnatural,  assuming 
a  false  appearance  and  representing  in  character,  thought  and 
feeling,  another  person,  we  answer,  no.  To  such  occupants  of 
the  pulpit  we  would  say,  Procul,  0  procul  este  profani.  But 
if  by  theatrical  be  meant  using  the  eye,  the  face,  head,  arms, 
hands,  in  short,  the  whole  person,  and  not  merely  the  tongue, 
to  indicate  the  operations  of  the  ethereal  agent  within,  then 
we  say,  let  the  preacher  be  theatrical ;  "with  this  special  ob- 
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servance,"  in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature."  If  to  "suit  the  action  to  the  word  and 
the  word  to  the  action"  be  theatrical,  let  him  be  so,  if  he  but 
regulate  his  action  by  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a 
refined  taste. 

The  faults  of  speakers  as  to  significancy  of  action  respect 
usually  its  frequency,  want  of  meaning,  inappropriateness  or 
omission  of  appropriate  action.  As  to  frequency,  some  use  too 
much  action,  others  too  little,  and  others  none  at  all.  From 
such  you  may  hear  a  voice,  but  as  to  action,  it  is  like  the  sound 
which  issued  from  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon — Vox  et  prse- 
terea  nihil. 

Some  gestures  are  unmeaning,  and  others  are  sadly  inappro- 
priate. A  preacher  was  once  describing  the  ladder  which 
Jacob  saw.  Upon  it,  he  said,  were  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  making  a  downward  gesture  with  the  word 
ascending,  and  an  upward  one  on  the  word  descending.  Jn 
this  case  the  hand  belied  the  tongue.  How  inappropriate  is 
sometimes  the  whole  manner  or  air  of  the  preacher.  Instead 
of  manifesting  in  every  look  and  gesture  the  urgent  solicitude 
of  an  ambassador,  who,  in  Christ's  stead,  would  beseech  sin- 
ners to  be  reconciled  to  God,  or  showing  the  kindness  and  re- 
spectful address  of  one  who  would  win  souls  to  Christ,  he  too 
often  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  his  high  calling  and  to  have  no 
conception  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  or  else  appears  as  if 
he  were  acting  as  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth  and  were  fulmi- 
nating the  anathemas  of  the  Pope. 

But  the  fault  we  particularly  notice  is  not  using  significant 
action  where  the  sense  admits  of  it  and  circumstances  allow  it. 
The  different  parts  of  the  body  may  be  used  in  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  expressive  movements.  For  instance,  the  eyes 
may  be  raised  in  addresses  to  the  Deity.  The  hanging  down 
of  the  head  may  denote  shame  or  grief ;  the  holding  of  it  up, 
pride  or  courage.  To  nod  forward  implies  assent.  To  toss 
the  head  back,  dissent.  A  sudden  jerk,  wilfulness.  The  head 
averted  indicates  dislike  or  horror.  It  leans  forward  in  atten- 
tion. In  most  cases  complex  action  is  required,  as  in  repre- 
senting doubt,  pity,  aversion,  fear,  hope.  The  hand  laid  upon 
the  breast  appeals  to  conscience,  on  the  eyes  it  exhibits  shame, 
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on  the  lips,  silence.  In  prayer  both  hands  may  be  held  supine, 
applied  or  clasped.  The  arm  is  projected  forward  to  show 
authority.  Both  arms  are  spread,  expressing  admiration.  They 
are  both  held  forward  in  imploring  help.  Both  fall  suddenly 
in  disappointment.  Desire,  repulsion,  permission,  restraint, 
commands  to  go,  come,  and  the  like,  each  have  a  natural  ex- 
pression in  gesture,  preceding  the  vocal  utterance  and  adding 
essentially  to  its  force. 

In  cultivating  this  art,  close  observation  of  nature  is  requisite, 
and  frequent  attempts  at  accurate  delineation  or  sketching  in 
the  air.  In  practicing  the  art,  the  speaker  should  accommo- 
date himself,  in  all  respects,  to  the  subject,  place  and  occasion. 
In  description,  let  him  by  an  effort  of  a  vigorous  and  inventive 
imagination,  hold  in  his  mind's  eye  distinctly  before  him,  the 
scene,  person  or  character  he  is  describing.  He  should  also  be 
unembarrassed,  and  by  practice,  possess  perfect  control  over 
every  muscle.  Above  all,  there  must  be  strong  emotion.  This 
is  the  spring  or  motive  power.  The  speaker  should  be  so  filled 
with  the  subject  as  to  be  identified  with  it,  that  every  nerve 
and  muscle  of  his  body  shall  vibrate  in  harmony  with  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  soul.  If  a  speaker  do  not  feel,  by  no  means  let 
him  attempt  to  act.  There  should  be  no  assumed  feeling,  no 
mock  action.  Let  the  arm  lie,  as  if  palsied,  at  the  side,  if  no 
mandate  be  issued  from  within. 

To  be  truly  eloquent,  therefore,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel 
must  be  deeply  pious.  His  heart  must  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  divine  truth,  humbled  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  sins 
and  inspired  with  a  holy  joy  and  confidence  in  Christ.  He 
must  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  impenitent 
sinners  and  of  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  Saviour's  love. 
He  should  never  enter  the  pulpit  without  previously  spending 
some  time  in  secret  meditation  and  communion  with  God,  by 
prayer,  seeking  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  may 
he  come  before  the  people,  and  his  countenance  will  show  that 
he  has  been  with  God,  as  the  face  of  Moses  shone  in  the  sight 
of  all  Israel  when  he  returned  from  the  mount.  Then  too,  as 
sparks  radiate  from  every  part  of  a  person  filled,  by  insulation, 
with  the  electric  fluid,  will  he,  filled  with  the  spiritual  fire  of 
heaven,  be  radiant  with  a  divine  light  and  emit  an  influence,  in 
all  assembled  at  once  thrilling  and  irresistible. 
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Since  the  above  was  written  the  following  remarks  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Skinner  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  They  form  a 
part  of  a  discourse,  on  Power  in  Speaking,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  his  work  entitled  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing. 
"One  of  the  most  important  of  the  elements  of  power  in  speak- 
ing, is  just  action;  or  an  external  deportment  in  the  speaker, 
becoming  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  the  feelings  which 
it  should  excite  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  greatest  of  an- 
cient orators,  placed  in  this,  the  first,  second  and  third  perfec- 
tion of  a  powerful  speaker.  The  reasons  of  its  importance  are 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  it  gives  the  hearers 
the  impression  that  the  speaker  is  not  much  moved  himself ; 
for  such  is  the  sympathy  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  deeply  affected  without  producing  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  other.  If  there  is  strong  emotion  within, 
it  will  appear  in  the  face,  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  in  the  gen- 
eral air  of  the  person  ;  and  little  confidence  is  felt  by  the  hear- 
ers in  the  sincerity  of  a  speaker,  whose  words  tell  them  that 
he  is  moved,  when  his  action  or  manner  of  delivery  gives  no 
concurrent  testimony. 

Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face ; 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  powerful  emotion  becomes  mani- 
fest by  its  effect,  upon  the  speaker's  look  and  manner,  it  com- 
municates itself  to  the  audience,  independently  of  words;  so  as 
to  make  the  most  ordinary  enunciation  irresistible.  If,  before  a 
man  speaks,  his  eyes  glow  with  delight,  or  be  suffused  by  silent 
grief,  he  is  already  eloquent.  By  a  sort  of  contagiousness,  emo- 
tion so  manifested,  diffuses  itself  with  a  power  which  no  one 
can  withstand.  Hence,  no  remark  more  deserves  the  attention 
of  a  speaker  than  the  very  common  one,  that  the  most  ordinary 
matter,  uttered  with  just  action,  will  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  audience,  when  the  best  speech  ever  composed,  if  de- 
livered without  this  advantage,  would  be  comparatively  feeble.,, 

We  would  add  in  conclusion,  that  as  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  common  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning 
has  been  undoubtedly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
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tern  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  into  this  country,  both  in 
respect  to  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching,  so,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  the  art  of  public  speaking  has  been  and  will  be  still 
further  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  the  language  of  signs. 
By  its  exhibition  in  the  class-room  and  on  public  occasions,  the 
spectator  is  astonished  at  its  power  of  expression  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic speaker,  ashamed  of  his  insignificant  gesticulation,  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  those  natural  elements  an  aid  to  speech  worthy  of 
his  most  careful  study. 


AN  INQUIRY  WHETHER  DEAF  MUTES  ARE  MORE 
SUBJECT  TO  INSANITY  THAN  THE  BLIND. 

BY  O.  W.  MORRIS. 

The  following  observations  are  offered  with  diffidence  on 
the  question,  Whether  deaf  mutes  are  more  subject  to  in- 
sanity than  the  blind  ;  and  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
an  expression  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  England  (Dr.  Mil- 
lingen)  in  a  work  "  On  the  Passions." 

The  author  referred  to  says,  "  In  a  rude  state  of  nature  the 
appetites  of  man  are  easily  gratified  ;  his  wants  are  wholly  in- 
stinctive; but  as  civilization  progresses,  our  wants  are  more 
artificial,  until  from  habit  and  fashion,  they  at  last  assume  the 
influence  of  absolute  necessities. 

Hence  it  is  that  insanity  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  amongst 
rude  and  uncultivated  races  ;  and  hence  it  is  also  that  mental 
aberration  is  not  a  frequent  infliction  on  the  blind.  The  blind 
has  become  reconciled  to  his  dark  destinies  ;  his  senses  are  not 
exposed  to  constant  temptations  ;  his  expectations  are  more  cir- 
cumscribed ;  his  desires  less  ardent.  The  impetuousness,  the 
restlessness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  evince  a  constant  wish  to 
participate  in  all  the  enjoyments  they  behold ;  and  insanity, 
with  these  unfortunates  is  by  no  means  uncommon." 

The  great  author  of  all,  has,  in  his  own  infinite  wisdom,  or- 
dained that  both  good  and  evil  should  exist  on  the  earth,  and 
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that,  too  in  close  proximity.  The  prophet  and  murderer  both 
inhabit  the  same  city — the  child  in  his  simplicity  and  the  rattle- 
snake with  its  deadly  poison,  both  roam  in  the  same  field — the 
lamb  and  the  lion  both  drink  from  the  same  rivulet — the  timid 
and  gentle  woman,  who  is  alarmed  at  the  buzzing  of  a  wasp,  or 
unwilling  to  set  her  foot  upon  a  worm,  and  the  fierce  and  cruel 
warrior,  whose  nerves  are  like  steel,  and  who  delights  in  the 
roar  of  cannon  or  the  shrill  battle  cry,  and  can  gaze  upon 
slaughtered  thousands  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  have  both  been 
fondled  by  the  same  kind  mother. 

So  in  the  moral  world,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  praise 
and  blame,  honor  and  shame,  health  and  sickness,  are  seen  in 
the  same  person  at  different  (and  in  some  cases)  at  the  same 
stages  of  life.  At  one  period,  we  see  good  predominating,  every 
kind  feeling  gushing  forth  spontaneously  from  the  heart — at 
another,  many  of  the  most  hateful  passions  rioting  unrestrain* 
ed  in  the  same  breast.  One  day,  the  love  of  approbation, 
or  the  noblest  principles  of  honor,  govern  the  mind,  and  lead  on 
to  beneficent  actions — on  the  next,  shame  and  disgrace  cloud 
all  the  bright  prospects  that  beamed  upon  the  vision,  and  shut 
up  all  the  springs  of  kindness  that  are  struggling  to  break  forth. 
At  one  time,  the  mind  buoyant  with  hope,  and  sustained  by  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  seems  impervious  to  the  assaults  of  the 
evil  one ;  the  horizon  is  bright  and  clear,  and  no  dark  cloud 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  landscape — let  a  few  days  pass,  and 
all  is  dark  and  lowering ;  hope  has  fled,  friends  have  proved 
false,  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the  mind  is  fast  yielding  to  des- 
pair. 

Man  seeks  happiness  during  his  whole  existence,  and  if  he 
rightly  improved  his  opportunities  the  evils  of  life  would 
aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  One  way  for 
him  to  act  is,  to  avoid  all  known  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and 
reflect  upon  the  misery  which  others  suffer  or  which  he  himself 
might  suffer  if  he  were  subject  to  the  same  evils — and  by  this 
comparison  he  would  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course  of  vir- 
tue, and  thus  secure  a  portion  of  happiness.  This  desire  for 
happiness  is  the  spring  of  all  exertion,  the  spur  to  all  activity, 
and  when  rightly  directed  and  controlled,  commonly  secures 
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the  desired  end,  but  when  unrestrained  or  misdirected,  produ- 
ces sad  results. 

In  discussing  this  subject  (at  least  as  far  as  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose)  we  will  consider, 

I.  The  nature  of  insanity. 

II.  How  it  is  produced. 

III.  Former  opinions  respecting  the  insane. 

IV.  The  methods  of  cure.  1st.  By  the  ancients,  2nd.  By 
the  moderns. 

I.  The  Nature  of  Insanity. 

Among  the  many  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  subject, 
there  is  none,  more  appalling  than  Insanity ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this,  if  aid  is  seasonably  sought,  to  arrest  its  progress  and 
remove  its  influence  before  it  becomes  established  by  habit  and 
before  any  organic  changes  have  taken  place,  it  is  found  to  be 
among  the  most  curable.    "  It  is  a  physical  disease,"  says  Dr. 
Woodward,  "  the  mind  in  the  most  deplorable  case,  is  not  ob- 
literated, its  integrity  is  only  disturbed ;  it  remains  the  same, 
its  faculties  ready,  as  soon  as  the  deranged  physical  structure 
shall  have  regained  health  and  soundness,  to  resume  operations 
and  exhibit  the  manifestations  which  legitimately  belong  to 
them.    If  the  senses  are  deluded,  false  impressions  are  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  but  the  senses  are  physical  organs,  and  the 
mind  is  no  more  at  fault  if  they  lead  it  astray,  than  it  is  in  be- 
lieving the  false  representations  of  another  individual.    So  of 
any  other  function  of  the  brain ;  false  perceptions,  morbid 
activity  or  depression  of  the  animal  propensities,  or  of  the 
higher  sentiments,  depend  upon  physical  influences  wholly  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  individual  to  control.    As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  physical  imperfection  is  removed,  and  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  brain  restored,  reason  again  resumes  its  em- 
pire, and  the  integrity  of  the  mind  becomes  apparent.    It  is 
only  when  the  organic  structure  of  ihe  brain  and  its  appenda- 
ges have  undergone  such  physical  changes  as  to  be  permanent 
and  enduring,  that  insanity  is  utterly  hopeless.'' 

If  a  predisposition  existed  in  the  brain,  and  nerves  sufficient- 
ly active  to  produce  insanity  without  the  intervention  of  excit- 
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ing  causes  on  the  senses,  then  insanity  would  be  constantly 
present  and  ever  active.  It  would  not  matter  then,  whether  a 
person  were  deaf  and  dumb,  or  able  to  speak  and  hear,  wheth- 
er all  things  were  visible  to  the  eye,  or  whether  they  were  shut 
out  by  a  deprivation  of  sight. 

Insanity  frequently  arises  from  too  constant  application  to  one 
thing,  by  suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  intensely  and  for  too  long 
a  time  upon  one  subject.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  should 
be  exercised  in  their  due  proportion,  and  not  one  exclusively. 
If  one  subject  is  permitted  to  engross  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  other  faculties  and  feelings  of 
the  mind  become  weakened,  its  healthy  balance  is  destroyed 
and  mental  derangement  ensues.  The  dominion  of  reason 
should  extend  over  the  feelings  and  impulses,  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad,  neither  of  them  should  be  allowed  undisputed  sway, 
for  instances  have  occurred  where  insanity  has  been  produced 
by  intense  excitement  of  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture. "  It  is  a  calamity,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  inci- 
dent to  tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  gen- 
ius, and  to  intense  exertion  of  the  intellect." 

What  class  of  society  are  more  liable  to  insanity,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  than  the  blind,  who 
hear  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  enthusiastic  historian  or 
traveller,  artist  or  lover  of  science,  but  are  debarred  from  an 
active  participation  in  most  of  them  by  their  deprivation  of  sight? 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf  mute  sees  and  judges  from 
the  actions  and  appearances  of  those  about  him,  and  then 
adapts  himself  to  circumstances. 

II.  How  Produced. 

"  Insanity,"  says  Millingen,  "may  be  produced  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  causes  operating  upon  the  mind,  among  which,  a  con- 
stant dread  or  apprehension  of  the  very  thing  is  apt  to  induce 
it,  such  as  anxiety  or  fear,  which,  if  continued,  deranges  the 
circulation  until  the  heart  becomes  irregular  in  its  action,  and 
at  last  its  organization  is  affected. 

Insanity  may  be  produced  by  known  influences  that  might 
have  been  avoided,  or  it  may  arise  from  a  constitutional  tendency, 
independent  of  the  knowledge  or  conduct  of  the  individual.  In 
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this,  and  many  other  respects  it  is  like  other  diseases  depend- 
ing upon  a  disturbance  and  derangement  of  an  important  part  of 
the  bodily  frame,  the  functions  of  which,  being  disturbed,  dis- 
eased actions  take  the  place  of  healthy  ones.  A  certain  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  unnatural  and  diseased,  the  effect  of  physical, 
moral,  or  mental  causes,  produces  insanity  ;  the  natural  and 
healthy  actions  of  this  organ  are  disturbed  or  suspended  and  dis- 
eased actions  take  the  place  of  healthy  ones. 

Thoughts,  feelings,  sensations,  desires,  aversions,  passions 
and  propensities  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  brain, 
and  are  healthy  and  natural,  or  unhealthy  and  diseased,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  this  or^an  of  the  mind.  Whenever 
healthy  actions,  &c,  are  restored  to  the  brain,  insanity  disap- 
pears, and  the  mind  is  rational." 

Dr  Rush,  in  his  work  on  the  Mind,  says  "  Intense  study, 
whether  of  the  sciences,  or  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  whether 
of  real  or  imaginary  objects  of  knowledge,  produces  insanity, 
the  latter  more  frequently  than  the  former." 

The  understanding  is  sometimes  affected  with  insanity- 
through  the  medium  of  the  memory.  Dr.  Zimmerman  relates 
the  case  of  a  Swiss  clergyman  in  whom  derangement  was  in- 
duced by  undue  labor  in  committing  his  sermons  to  memory. 

Certain  occupations  predispose  to  insanity  more  than  others. 
Pinel  says  noets,  painters,  musicians  and  sculptors  are  most 
subject  to  it. 

These  studies  exercise  the  imagination  far  more  than  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  when  unremittingly  pursued  destroy 
that  balance  of  the  mind  neccessary  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
all  its  powers.  And  is  it  not  an  established  fact  that  the  blind 
are  generally,  and  many  of  them  passionately,  fond  of  music  ? 
Many  of  them,  also  turn  their  attention  to  poetry.  These  two 
branches  of  study  are  as  often  productive  of  insanity  as  any 
other,  and  we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  persons  who  in- 
dulged in  studies  of  this  class,  and  who  are  mostly  disqualified 
for  much  active,  physical  exertion,  would  suffer  the  natural 
consequences  sooner  than  those  who  can  divert  their  minds  by 
outward  objects,  while  the  physical  powers  of  the  body  are 
brought  into  active  exercise. 

The  mind  is,  says  Cowper, 
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"  A  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright. 
The  screws  reversed!  (A  task  which  if  he  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  strings  go  loose  ; 
Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use." 

Dr.  Forster  says  that  "insanity  depends  very  much  upon  phys- 
ical disarrangement  of  the  system,  as  of  the  stomach,  bowels," 
&c,  and  proves  it  by  the  practice  adopted  in  its  cure. 

Among  the  physical  causes  of  insanity,  may  be  named,  ex- 
cessive labor,  sudden  change  from  that  to  quiet  without  suffi- 
cient precaution  as  to  the  temperature,  &c,  inhaling  carbonic 
acid  gas,  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the  excessive  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form,  opium  eating,  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  exposure  to  the  sun,  &c,  and  indirectly  many  others, 
but  the  late  Dr.  Brigham  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "the  most 
frequent  and  immediate  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  to  guard  against  is  the  want  of  sleep"  Said  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Holyoke  after  he  was  above  one  hundred  years  of  age 
"  I  have  always  taken  care  to  have  a  due  proportion  of  sleep, 
which  I  suppose  has  contributed  to  my  longevity,"  and  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  same  care  in  respect  to  sleep  would 
protect  the  mind  against  insanity? 

Dr.  Brigham  says  that  "  ill  health  should  not  always  be  con- 
sidered a  physical  cause  of  insanity,  as  dyspepsia,  palsy,  epilep- 
sey,  apoplexy  and  other  complaints  that  often  precede  insanity 
are  caused  by  mental  anxiety,  and  are  merely  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease in  the  brain  in  those  who  become  insane." 

Another  important  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  that  has  not 
been  properly  considered  by  those  most  interested,  is  the  prop- 
er education  of  the  young,  both  physically  and  mentally.  If 
the  bodily  powers  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant  by  neglect,  or  by 
an  improper  attention  or  devotion  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  while  very  young,  the  consequence  is  pros- 
tration of  the  intellect,  and  a  loss  of  all  the  enjoyments  antici- 
pated by  the  fond  parents  or  teacher.  So  if  the  mental  powers 
are  suffered  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  or  as  in  some  instances 
are  misdirected  by  the  mistaken  notions  of  those  having  the 
control  of  the  young,  they  must  suffer  the  loss  of  their  dearest 
hopes  and  be  compelled  often  to  witness  the  hopeless  wandering 
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of  the  intellect  of  those,  who  by  proper  training,  might  have 
shone  as  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  eminent  personages. 

Care  should  be  more  frequently  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
nurses,  for  in  the  first  years  of  the  child  are  his  lessons  in  mor- 
als and  self-government  obtained.  How  frequently  is  it  the 
case,  that  in  the  employment  of  nurses  their  moral  qualifica- 
tions are  entirely  overlooked,  and  almost  the  only  questions 
asked  are  whether  she  knows  how  to  work,  or  if  she  is  willing 
to  draw  a  wagon,  or  be  confined  to  the  nursery  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day  ?  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  whether  she  be  good  tempered,  apt  to  interest  children, 
accustomed  to  speak  the  truth,  or  given  to  rambling  or  to  scan- 
dal, never  enters  the  thoughts  of  the  employers,  while  the  fu- 
ture happiness  and  welfare  of  their  children  depends  materially 
upon  these  qualifications.  If  then,  the  nurse  be  not  properly 
qualified,  the  child  will  be  as  apt,  if  not  more  apt  to  copy  her 
moral  obliquities  than  the  good  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
parents  or  guardians. 

III.  Former  Opinions. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  insanity  was  that  as  reason  is  the 
best  gift  of  God,  so  its  perversion  or  withdrawal  must  be 
caused  by  the  abandonment  of  his  creatures  to  malignant 
demons,  or  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  removal  of  insanity,  we  have  frequent  evi- 
dence that  such  opinions  are  held  by  some  at  the  present  day ; 
and  these  opinions  are  attended  by  such  sacred  associations, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  or  remove  them.  So  re- 
cently as  1815,  Mr.  Bakewell  mentions  the  instance  of  a 
parent,  who  insisted,  that  no  means  of  recovery  should  be  used 
for  her  son,  who  was  in  a  state  of  phrensy,  "  for  it  was  an  evil 
spirit  that  troubled  him,  and  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take 
it  off,  she  was  quite  sure  that  nothing  that  any  man  could  do 
would  be  useful  to  him."  The  same  writer  adds,  "that  the 
opinion  that  lunatics  are  demoniacs,  prevails  very  much  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe." 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  one  of  his  reports,  says  :  "  The  belief 
that  the  lunacy  of  modern  times  is  caused  by  demoniacal  pos- 
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session,  is  not  so  common  in  the  present  day,  as  is  the  opinion, 
that  the  lamp  of  reason  can  only  be  withdrawn  or  extinguished 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power.  It  is  forgotten  that 
it  is  given  to  man  to  keep  this  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  and 
he  is  condemned  who  provides  no  oil  for  his  lamp.  When  the 
insane  were  considered  to  be  objects  of  divine  displeasure,  they 
could  not  hope  to  receive  the  sympathy  or  kind  offices  of  men. 
Another  notion  is,  a  mysterious  Providence,  which  abandons 
the  sufferer  to  every  hateful  passion,  fills  him  with  pleasures 
and  pains  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any 
treatment  of  man,  and  renders  him  dead  to  all  sense  of  right 
and  motives  of  virtue.  In  such  cases,  no  provision  for  comfort 
or  kindness,  and  no  care  to  restrain  the  cruelty  which 
impatience  or  wranton  tyranny  may  prompt,  is  made." 

In  former  times,  the  poor  lunatic  was  regarded  as  the  smit- 
ten object  of  divine  vengeance,  and  any  remedial  agents  that 
might  be  employed,  were  wholly  discarded  •  or,  as  said  by 
a  writer,  "the-  healing  art  proclaimed  itself  utterly  unable  to 
minister  to  the  mind  diseased."  Nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
could  restore  them  ;  so  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures.  Jails 
and  dungeons  were  the  places  in  which  they  were  kept,  and 
the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  subject  were  well  calculated 
to  deepen  into  incurable  gloom  the  mildest  form  that  it  assumed. 
"  Chains,  rags,  filth,  the  strait  jacket,  exposure  to  cold  or  heat, 
and  to  the  gaze  and  jeers  of  the  vulgar  and  brutal  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  ready  infliction  of  stripes  upon  slight  provo- 
cation, were  the  most  promising  features  of  their  treatment." 
It  is  stated  that  in  a  monastery  in  the  south  of  France, 
humanely  consecrated  by  its  inmates  and  founders,  (and  they 
too  professedly  followers  of  Christ  himself,)  to  the  care  of 
the  insane;  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  regulation,  "every  lunatic 
received  ten  lashes  a  day:"  and  in  one  large  English  asylum, 
the  superintendent  sometimes  absented  himself  two  months: 
and  in  another,  with  five  hundred  patients,  it  was  an  estab- 
lished regulation,  "  that  all,  without  any  exceptions,  should  be 
bled  in  June,  and  take,  each,  four  emetics  per  annum." 

In  1792,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful effort  for  their  relief,  in  procuring  their  release  from 
chains,  and  furnishing  them  with  better  treatment,  food,  &c. 
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IV.  Cure. 

"  In  early  times,  the  cure  of  lunacy  was  sought  only  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  supernatural  power,  by  which  it  was  supposed 
to  be  caused  or  permitted  ;  and  the  practice  of  conjuration  has 
prevailed  among  heathen  nations,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
style  themselves  civilized,  and  even  in  the  Christian  church. 
We  have  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  combination  of  super- 
stition with  true  wisdom  in  the  mode  of  curing  the  insane  in 
the  temples  of  Saturn  in  ancient  Egypt."  And  this  instance 
corroborates  the  generally  received  opinions  of  the  employ- 
ments and  occupations  of  active  life  upon  mental  vigor,  and 
the  consequent  infrequency  of  insanity  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  educated,  (except  in  cases  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission,) for  as  they  gain  all  their  knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye,  that  light-house  of  the  soul,  and  through 
it  they  perceive  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation,  while 
through  the  same  channel  they  are  fitted  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood ;  their  minds  are  more  fully  and  pleasantly  employed 
than  many  of  their  less  favored  fellow-beings.  But  let  us  hear 
what  the  Egyptians  did  by  way  of  cure.  "  A  formula  of 
worship  was  proposed  as  a  charm,  and  not  as  a  moral  med- 
icine, and  under  this  guise,  the  crowds  which  frequented  these 
shrines,  were  engaged  in  a  succession  of  healthful  and  amu- 
sing exercises  ;  they  were  required  to  march  in  the  beautiful 
gardens,  and  to  row  on  the  majestic  Nile — delightful  excur- 
sions were  planned  for  them,  under  the  plea  of  pilgrimages. 
In  short,  a  series  of  powerful  and  pleasing  impressions  was 
communicated  at  a  time  when  the  feelings  were  inspired  with 
the  most  extravagant  hope,  and  with  perfect  reliance  upon  the 
power,  whose  pity  every  act  was  intended  to  propitiate.  The 
priests  triumphed,  and  the  disease  was  subdued." 

Well  has  Solomon  said,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  as  illustrated  by  this  method  of  treatment  of  the  insane, 
corresponding  so  nearly  to  that  pursued  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened philanthropists  and  medical  men  of  modern  times.  So 
may  the  conclusion  be  drawn  from  this,  that  the  active  employ- 
ment, both  physically  and  mentally,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
would  prevent  the  so  frequent  occurrence  of  insanity,  as 
among  those  who  were  debarred  from  the  same  routine  of 
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labor,  study  and  amusement,  or  who  by  physical  disability, 
either  from  accidental  maiming  or  by  blindness,  could  not  pur- 
sue the  same  active  course  of  life.  In  the  one  case,  an  infinite 
variety  and  succession  of  objects  and  their  appropriate  actions 
are  presented  to  the  eye  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
inducing  to  action  as  well  as  thought  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  especially,  a  long,  long  night  of  darkness  and  dull- 
ness must  unfit  the  mind  for  cheerful  thought  or  active  exer- 
tion. 

But  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  in  combining  superstition 
(that  powerful  motive  to  action)  with  true  wisdom,  has  its 
counterpart  in  modern  times,  thus  affording  additional  evidence 
(if  indeed  any  such  is  needed)  of  the  influence  of  active  and 
pleasing  studies  or  employment  in  curing  insanity  ;  and  if  such 
measures  are  beneficial  in  restoring  reason,  the  inference  is, 
that  they  will  be  beneficial  also  in  preventing  the  loss  of  it. 

"  The  village  of  Gheel,  near  Antwerp,"  remarks  a  historian, 
"has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  retreat  for  lunatics,  who  are 
boarded  with  the  peasants,  and  employed  in  their  gardens  and 
fields,  and  they  are  permitted,  when  unengaged,  to  roam  about 
at  perfect  liberty.  In  this  freedom,  no  accident  has  occurred, 
and  escape  is  never  attempted.  The  benefits  of  pure  air, 
occupation,  and  an  agreeable  mode  of  life,  are  considered  of 
little  avail  in  removing  the  malady,  unless  the  patients,  regu- 
larly once  a  day,  pass  under  the  shrine  of  St.  Dymph,  whose 
sanctity,  relics  and  good  offices  are  considered  the  cause  of 
the  restoration." 

Some  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  asylums  in  Europe, 
at  this  day,  depend  wholly  on  comfort,  indulgence  and  occupa- 
tion, together  with  moral  motives,  for  the  removal  of  insanity, 
and  only  use  medical  treatment  for  the  cure  of  any  accidental 
diseases  which  may  affect  their  patients. 

Agreeable  occupation  has  its  effect,  first,  by  diverting  the 
mental  energy  from  those  faculties  which  are  diseased  to  those 
which  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  thus  give  rest  to  the  weak 
and  weary.  Secondly,  by  giving  improved  health  to  the  body, 
and  all  the  influence  of  that  improved  health  to  the  mind,  ena- 
bling it  successfully  to  struggle  with  the  tyrant  that  is  holding 
fast  his  chains  about  them. 
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Moral  motives  are  also  as  powerful  in  mental  maladies  as 
they  are  in  bodily  diseases.  All  know  that  active  habits, 
proper  diet,  and  medical  treatment  have  great  power  to  con- 
trol and  even  to  cure  hereditary  insanity.  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  insane  hospitals,  has  been, 
that  similar  remedies  have  an  equal  effect  in  mental  as  in 
moral  diseases,  if  applied  before  the  mental  derangement  has 
become  a  fixed  and.  a  permanent  state  of  the  mind.  "  The 
woman  who  had  been  bowed  down  by  a  spirit  of  infirmity  for 
eighteen  years,"  required  a  miracle  for  her  restoration,  and  it 
is  not  a  less  wonderful  work  to  raise  the  mind,  which  from 
youth  to  the  age  of  manhood  has  been  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
and  is  "  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  up  itself." 

We  may  look  through  the  different  races  of  mankind,  we 
may  search  among  the  savage,  the  barbarous,  and  the  civilized, 
and  we  shall  not  find  a  good  without  some  corresponding  evil ; 
and  all  the  best  and  most  valuable  institutions  of  society  may 
be,  and  often  are  perverted  in  individual  cases  so  as  to  produce 
mischievous  effects.  All  this,  however,  might  not  be  consid- 
ered as  the  legitimate  tendency  of  any  one  good  to  produce 
this  effect.  Many  cases  of  insanity  are  hereditary,  and  of 
these  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  were  many  of  the 
deaf  mutes,  as  most  of  them  occur  in  families  where  consan- 
guineous marriages  have  taken  place.  These  are  considered 
the  most  hopeless  cases,  but  there  have  been  instances  of  cure 
even  among  these,  after  they  have  been  persuaded  to  commence 
active  exercise,  either  by  laboring  in  the  open  fields  or  in  the 
shop. 

Among  the  means  of  cure  made  use  of  by  those  who  have 
given  their  best  attention  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  the  active 
duties  of  benevolence,  by  doing  good  in  various  ways,  cultiva- 
ting the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  higher  moral  senti- 
ments, tend  greatly  to  relieve  those  who  are  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease, and  to  secure  their  restoration.  Induce  them  to  aim  at 
higher  enjoyments  and  more  lasting  good  than  this  world  can 
afford,  to  elevate  the  character  to  look  more  to  duty  and  less 
to  feeling,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  wait  with  patience 
for  the  reward  promised  to  a  life  of  virtue.  God  is  good,  and 
the  contemplation  of  his  character,  attributes,  word  and  works 
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is  peculiarly  fitted  to  afford  comfort  and  hope,  when  the  mind 
has  been  subjected  to  severe  trials,  or  borne  down  with  grief 
and  anguish. 

Another  means  is  to  reinvigorate  the  physical  constitution, 
to  reestablish  firm  and  healthy  bodies,  brains,  lungs,  stomachs 
and  moving  powers.  "  The  precocious  and  feeble  must  be  ta- 
ken from  their  books,  and  put  to  more  active  exercises.  Firm- 
ness and  cheerfulness  under  trial  and  suffering  should  be  duly 
cultivated,  that  the  evils  which  cross  our  paths  may  be  borne 
without  repining."  De  St.  Pierre  says  in  his  work,  "  Bodily  ex- 
ercise is  the  aliment  of  health.  Again,  "  Bodily  labor  soothes 
to  rest  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mind,  fixes  its  natural  restless- 
ness, and  promotes  among  the  people  health,  religion  and  hap- 
piness." 

In  the  7th  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Insane  Asylum 
Dr.  Woodward  says  "  The  benefit  of  labor  to  our  patients, 
is  more  and  more  apparent  every  year."  Reading  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beneficial  employments  of  the  patients  in 
the  insane  hospitals  when  not  able  to  labor,  owing  to  un- 
pleasant weather  or  from  other  causes.  Sacred  music  is  also 
one  of  the  best  exercises  among  the  inmates."  Religious  ex- 
ercises, in  all  the  variety  they  afford,  make  the  Sabbath  one  of 
the  most  interesting  days  of  the  week.  "  The  consolations  of 
religion  afford  the  best  security  against  and  are  the  most  ef- 
fectual preventive  of  insanity.  In  a  thousand  cases,  religion 
interposes  its  soothing  influences  and  confident  hopes  to  secure 
the  mind  from  distraction  and  the  evils  of  life,  and  this  doubt- 
less, prevents  more  frequently,  than  it  causes  insanity.  With- 
out it,  where  would  the  agitated  mind  seek  rest,  or  the  per- 
turbed feelings  find  repose  ?" 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  intimate  connection  between 
education  and  insanity,  especially  in  early  training  and 
that  condition  of  the  brain  which  is  manifested  in  pre- 
cocious mental  development.  One  of  the  great  defects, 
both  of  nursery  and  school  education  is  the  neglect  of  proper 
training  of  the  bodily  powers  during  childhood  and  youth.  Na- 
ture provides  an  excess  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  all  young 
animals  may  not  only  grow,  but  be  active  and  frolicsome,  so 
that  the  locomotive  system  may  be  strong,  healthy  and  well 
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developed.  A  system  of  instruction  which  unites  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  splendid  mental  temple,  is  the  one  that  should  be  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  parents  and  instructors,  and  one 
which,  if  pursued  faithfully,  would  in  most  cases  secure  the 
child  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  insanity.  An  opposite 
system  of  management  leaves  the  child  effeminate  and  slender, 
unable  to  cope  with  his  more  robust  school  fellows  or  to  mas- 
ter the  difficult  problems  of  science.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  the  evil.  If  the  child  is  deprived  of  exercise  and  kept  at  his 
studies  too  early  or  too  long,  the  excess  of  the  vital  principle 
which  is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  and  ener- 
gy to  the  digestive  and  locomotive  system,  is  expended  upon 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  they  become  too  suscep 
tible  and  diseased. 

Dr.  Buttolph,  who  was  formerly  assistant  physician  at  the 
Tnsane  Asylum  at  Utica,  remarks  as  follows  on  this  subject. 
"  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  restlessness  and  irregularity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  insane  is  the  want  of  mental  and  bodily 
occupation.  Their  employments  should  be  varied  according 
to  their  previous  habits  and  occupations,  the  form  and  stage  of 
the  disease  under  which  they  are  suffering — but  with  all,  reg- 
ular exercise  is  necessary.  Amusements  are  also  important 
means  and  should  be  systematically  resorted  to  ;  though  not 
to  be  compared,  in  their  good  effects,  to  regular  and  useful  la- 
bor, for  those  accustomed  to  it. 

The  regularity  observed  in  the  various  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  an  asylum,  such  as  rising,  retiring  and  meals  ;  also 
the  attention  paid  to  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  general  pro- 
priety of  conduct  are  highly  salutary  in  the  recovery  of  some, 
and  in  preserving  a  yet  greater  number  from  declining  into  a 
state  of  slothfulness  arid  neglect." 

Dr.  Brigham,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  same  institution 
for  1845,  says  "We  consider  the  religious  exercises  of  our 
chapel  on  the  Sabbath  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  wel- 
fare of  the  establishment,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  moral 
treatment  of  the  insane."  He  adds,  "  Among  the  amusements 
offered  to  our  patients,  we  think  that  labor  is  the  best,  and  it 
is  the  most  generally  preferred.    We  have  many  amusements, 
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but  with  the  exception  of  nine-pins  they  do  not  afford  so  much 
enjoyment  as  some  kinds  of  labor.  We  have  also  musical  in- 
struments and  a  library." 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  may  not  seem  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  in  the 
absence  of  definite  statistical  information,  are  brought  forward 
to  show  that  the  practice  in  the  cure  of  insanity  is  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  theory,  that  active  and  industrious  habits,  especially 
in  the  open  air ;  combined  with  regularity  in  food,  sleep,  &c, 
are  curatives,  and  if  good  as  curatives,  certainly  may  be  as  pre- 
ventives, and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  persons  who  are 
actively  employed  both  physically  and  mentally,  are  seldom 
inmates  of  insane  asylums,  except  some  extraneous  circum- 
stances should  occur,  as  accidents,  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  &c. 

The  deaf  mute  is  generally  actively  engaged  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  active  employments  and  amusements,  incident  upon 
human  life,  many  of  them  in  the  open  air,  thus  keeping  up  an 
equilibrium  between  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the 
body  ;  while  the  blind,  from  the  nature  of  his  deprivation,  is  de- 
barred from  a  participation  in  many  of  those  enjoyments,  &c, 
and  is  obliged  to  resort  more  to  mental  exercises,  thereby  giv- 
ing an  unequal  preponderance  to  the  mind. 

The  difference,  then,  in  the  necessary  employments  of  the 
two  classes  is  such,  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  in  the  absence 
of  definite  information,  that  the  tendency  to  insanity  among 
the  deaf  mutes  is  not  as  great  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as 
it  is  among  the  blind. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

BY  WM.  W.  TURNER. 

Some  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  have  seen  quite  as 
many  articles  under  this  heading  as  they  have  had  patience 
to  peruse  ;  and  we  would  not  again  presume  upon  their  for- 
bearance, were  it  not  for  a  single  consideration.    The  first 
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series  of  the  Annals  had  comparatively  a  limited  circulation. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum 
and  was  taken  by  few  persons  except  those  who  had  been  or 
were  then  connected  with  this  Institution.  But  the  present 
volume  is  published  under  different  auspices.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  It  goes  into  a  much  wider  field  and  into  the 
hands  of  far  more  numerous  readers.  Consequently,  many 
persons  have  read  Dr.  Peet's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  who  have  seen  nothing  which  had  been  published  in 
the  previous  numbers  on  the  same  subject.  That  they  may 
not  form  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  solely 
from  Dr.  Peet's  account  of  it,  stated,  we  presume,  "as  fairly 
as  his  understanding  of  them  has  enabled  him  to  do,"  and 
quite  as  fairly  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  him  ;  we 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  explanation  of  our  views 
on  the  matters  at  issue  between  us.  We  do  not  propose  how- 
ever to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again.  For  those  who  have 
read  what  we  have  written,  it  will  not  be  necessary ;  for  those 
who  have  not,  this  brief  statement  must  suffice. 

Experience  of  the  past  has  shown  that  in  every  science  and 
art  there  has  been  progress.  No  truth  is  clearer  than  this. 
It  would  be  very  strange  therefore,  if  the  art  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  had  come  full-grown  and  mature  from  its  invent- 
or, like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  No  one  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  will  claim  this.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  system  of  instruction  since  its  introduction  in- 
to this  country.  Even  Dr.  Peet  admits  that  his  views  have  under- 
gone some  change  for  the  better.  "  It  would  be  little  credit- 
able," he  says,  "  to  our  capacity  of  being  taught  by  time  and 
observation,  if  from  the  experience  of  seventeen  years,"  "we 
had  not  found  cause  to  modify  the  views  which  we  held  as  a 
humble  disciple  of  the  parent  institution."  And  yet  in  close 
connection  with  the  above,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  hav- 
ing "  started  nearly  right  at  first ;"  and  says,  "we  are  pleased 
to  find  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  our  early  reports  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  we  now  hold."  Now  it  is  very 
possible  that  while  Dr.  Peet  has  made  a  little  progress  towards 
perfection,  others  may  have  made  greater :  and  that  while  he 
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has  made  only  modified  improvements  in  the  art,  others,  who 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  school-room, 
may  have  made  improvements  more  decidedly  important.  We 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  wisdom  will  die 
with  the  men  of  the  present  generation.  We  believe  that 
great  improvements  will  yet  be  made  both  in  the  modes  of 
teaching  and  in  the  books  taught :  and  if  we  are  not  ourselves 
on  the  right  track,  our  honest  endeavor  to  find  a  better  way  may 
stimulate  more  gifted  minds  than  ours  and  prove  the  occasion 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  coming,  when  some  of  the  present  pro- 
cesses will  be  obsolete,  and  some  of  the  present  books  will  be, 
as  the  school-book  of  our  forefathers*  now  is,  sprinkled  with 
the  dust  of  forgetfulness. 

Dr.  Peet  has  much  to  say  in  his  articles  of  the  order  of  his 
lessons,  and  seems  to  think  that  much  of  the  value  of  his 
course  consists  in  having  presented  the  difficulties  of  language, 
"in  a  regular  and  philosophical  order."  But  he  cannot  per- 
ceive that  we  do  more  than  "  seem  to  hold  to  some  sort  of 
order  at  the  outset ;"  while  beyond  that  he  "  can  find  nothing 
in  either  of  our  articles  like  an  appreciation  of  a  philosophical 
order  of  introducing  the  difficulties  of  language."  We  stated 
in  our  first  article  that  we  did  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
minute  details  of  school-room  exercises  or  prescribe  daily  les- 
sons for  the  class.  It  was  not  our  object  to  mark  out  a  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction,  but  only  to  make  some  suggestions 
and  present  certain  general  views,  which  might  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  lead  to  the  inquiry  whether  too  much  of 
grammar  and  philosophy  were  not  introduced  into  the  early 
part  of  the  course,  with  too  little  of  practical  utility  and  com- 
mon sense  :  and  although  in  our  second  article  we  stated  in 
explanation  of  this  point,  that  we  would  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  comparative  ease  and  difficulty,  beginning  with 
the  simplest  forms  of  sentences,  and  going  forward  by  regular 
gradations  to  the  most  complicated,  still  if  a  book  of  stories  be 
used  as  a  text-book,  Dr.  Peet  can  discover  nothing  but  "  a  con- 
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fused  heap."  Now  what  is  this  order  of  which  so  much  is 
said  and  which  is  observed  in  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Book? 
It  is  essentially  the  order  observed  in  our  English  grammars. 
But  can  he  give  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  adjective  should 
be  taught  before  the  verb  ?  Or  why  the  phrase,  those  long 
shelves,  involving  the  use  of  two  adjectives  with  a  noun,  should 
be  taught  earlier  than  the  simple  direction,  bring  a  pen  ?  Or 
why  such  generic  names  as  animal,  person,  object,  should  come 
sooner  than  the  simple  words,  head,  hand,  nose  ?  Or  why  the 
verb,  is,  should  first  be  int  roduced  with  a  participle  in  such  sen- 
tences as  that  black  duck  is  diving,  rather  than  with  an  adjec- 
tive as  that  boy  is  tall  ?  Or  why  this,  that,  these,  those,  should 
be  used  in  the  44th,  60th,  and  67th,  lessons  of  a  philosophical 
course,  while  the,  a  word  of  the  same  class,  quite  as  easily  ex- 
plained and  quite  as  necessary,  should  be  deferred  to  the  136th 
lesson  ?  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  this,  notwithstanding 
what  is  said  by  Dr.  Peet  in  his  13th  and  22d  notes,  inasmuch 
as  he  directs  the  teacher  in  his  114th  lesson,  to  construct  sen- 
tences requiring  the  use  of  this  word  and  says  "  a  dash  may 
for  the  present  supply  the  place  of  the  definite  article,  the.  'A 
horse  kicks  a  little  boy. — boy  cries.  A  kind  man  carries — boy 
into  a  house'."  Now  if  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet  forbade  the  ear- 
lier introduction  of  the  word  in  question,  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and 
philosophy  too,  to  have  deferred  the  construction  of  sentences 
like  these  till  the  proper  word  might  have  been  substituted  for 
the  dash.  The  question  still  returns  why  the  use  of  the  defini- 
tive, the,  should  not  be  permitted  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
year.  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  13th  note  of  his  "  Lessons  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  gives  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  "the  demonstra- 
tive, that,  is  introduced"  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  "  as  a 
substitute."  The  second  reason  is,  that  the  use  of  it  "  offers 
shades  too  delicate  for  beginners."  We  admit  that  these  words 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  used  interchangeably  ;  but  not  in  all. 
We  know  that  the  has  two  or  three  distinct  uses,  so  has  that. 
But  the  more  common  use  of  the,  namely  to  designate  a  thing 
of  which  there  is  but  one  of  the  kind  in  the  room,  in  sight  or 
in  existence,  can  be  as  clearly  and  as  easily  taught  a  deaf-mute 
beginner  as  any  one  of  the  definitives.    Indeed  we  do  not  see 
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how  it  is  possible  so  long  to  dispense  with  its  use,  even  with 
the  help  of  a  substitute,  if  such  directions  as,  sweep  the  floor, 
look  at  the  sun,  shut  the  door,  &c,  are  given  in  words. 

We  ask  again  why  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  taught 
earlier  in  the  course.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
signs  for  the  words  I,  you,  we.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy 
than  to  give  the  deaf  mute  a  perfect  idea  of  the  meaning  and 
use  of  these  words.  And  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to  appear 
in  Dr.  Peet's  philosophical  arrangement  until  long  after  the 
more  difficult  words,  some,  many,  any,  all.  Besides,  we  need 
these  personal  pronouns  almost  at  the  commencement,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  pupil  and  in  teaching  him  to  speak  of  himself. 
/  am  writing,  you  are  sitting,  are  quite  as  simple  forms  of  ex- 
pression as  "  that  girl  is  vjriting,"  "  these  boys  are  sitting  ;"  / 
am  deaf  and  dumb,  you  are  not  deaf  and  dumb,  as  "  these  boys 
are  deaf  and  dumb,"  "  those  ladies  are  not  deaf  and,  dumb." 
The  intelligent  teacher,  unless  prohibited  by  the  philosophy  of 
his  system,  would  in  the  first  month  of  their  instruction  teach 
his  pupils  to  spell  and  write  many  such  phrases  as  I  am  well,  I 
am  sick,  May  I  go  out,  &c,  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
"involving"  either  himself  or  his  pupils  "in  a  labyrinth." 
The  personal  pronouns  are  not  only  introduced  much  later  in 
Dr.  Peet's  course  than  we  should  consider  judicious,  but  they 
are  introduced  two  or  three  at  a  time  at  distant  intervals.  In 
this  particular,  Dr.  Peet  probably  adopted  the  principle  which 
we  have  advocated,  of  teaching  words  as  they  are  needed  ;  a 
principle  quite  at  variance  with  that  adopted  by  him  in  teach- 
ing the  irregular  plurals.  Then  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
give  all  the  existing  forms,  and  an  original  one  besides,  at  the 
same  time. 

We  would  ask  once  more,  what  principle  of  philosophy  or 
order  made  it  necessary  to  defer  the  use  of  the  preposition  till 
the  106th  lesson,  and  until  after  the  use  of  such  compound 
sentences  as,  "  Men  take  bricks,  lime,  sand,  timber,  boards, 
nails,  fyc,  and,  build  a  new  house."  "A  little  girl  carries  a 
basket  and  picks  strawberries."  It  seems  to  us,  that  upon  our 
principle  of  comparative  ease  and  difficulty,  such  simple  sen- 
tences as,  Go  to  the  door,  Stand  on  that  bench,  That  boy  is  sit- 
ting on  a  stool,  should  be  taught  much  sooner.    There  is  cer- 
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tainly  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  intransitive  verb  to  forbid 
it.  No  words  in  the  language  can  be  more  fully  or  easily  com- 
prehended by  a  deaf  mute,  than  those  which  express  the  idea 
of  walking,  running,  standing,  sitting.  And  the  relation  be- 
tween the  intransitive  verb  and  the  noun  following  it,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  preposition,  is  quite  as  easily  explained  and  per- 
ceived by  the  pupil  as  that  which  exists  between  the  transitive 
verb  and  its  object. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  Dr.  Peet,  that  all  this  is  mere  matter 
of  opinion  ;  that  different  forms  of  sentences  may  be  alike 
easy ;  that  one  must  necessarily  come  before  the  other,  and 
that  on  the  whole  he  has  adopted  that  arrangement  and  devel- 
opment of  sentences  which  in  his  judgment  seemed  most 
orderly  and  philosophical.  This  is  doubtless  a  correct  view  of 
the  subject.  It  has  been  our  object  in  these  comments  upon 
Dr.  Peet's  course  of  instruction  to  show  two  things  :  first, 
that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  which  word,  or 
which  class  of  words,  or  which  form  of  sentence,  shall  first  be 
taught.  Circumstances,  experience  and  good  judgment  must 
be  the  teacher's  guide.  We  have  endeavored  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  that  Dr.  Peet  has  not  in  all  cases  adopted  the 
most  natural  and  judicious  plan  in  arranging  his  lessons.  We 
have  alluded  to  some  of  these  mistakes  and  had  marked  seve- 
ral others.  But  our  limits  will  not  allow  a  further  prosecution 
of  this  subject.  We  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  Dr.  Peet  has 
thought  proper  to  change  the  order  observed  in  the  first,  in 
several  particulars.  He  says  in  his  preface  to  the  second 
edition,  "  Verbs  are  now  introduced  considerably  earlier,  and 
reading  lessons,  in  much  greater  number  and  variety,  have 
been  interspersed."  We  presume,  if  he  were  to  prepare  a 
third  edition,  and  should  be  influenced  as  before,  by  "the  sug- 
gestions of  some  experienced  instructors,"  he  would  make  still 
greater  changes. 

Dr.  Peet  seems  to  think  that  the  chief  excellence  of  his 
Course  of  Elementary  Lessons  consists  in  the  "  regular  and 
philosophical  order"  in  which  the  words,  forms  and  idioms  are 
arranged  ;  and  that  it  is  impracticable  on  our  plan  "  to  preserve 
any  order  in  introducing  the  difficulties  of  language."  But 
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where  did  Dr.  Peet  get  these  fortns  and  sentences  and  reading 
lessons  ?  Did  he  not  himself  construct  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  illustrating  and  fixing  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils 
some  principle  of  language  which  he  deemed  important  ?  And 
where  would  we  get  our  stories  which  should  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  a  first  book  for  the  deaf  and  dumb?  We 
would  also  construct  them,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr. 
Peet  seems  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  world  of  baby  stories  now  in  existence, 
and  consequently  there  could  be  "no  order"  in  our  lessons; 
nothing  more  than  "  a  jumble,  a  chance  medley."  That  "  teach- 
ing words  and  phrases,  tenses  and  moods,  numbers  and  cases, 
in  short,  all  the  complicated  structure  of  language,  only  as 
they  come  up  in  these  stories,  would  soon  involve  the  teacher 
and  his  pupils  in  a  labyrinth."  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
comprehended  this  important  principle  of  our  plan,  that  these 
difficulties  would  come  up  only  as  we  chose  to  have  them  come 
up;  that  they  would  be  introduced  into  our  stories  only  as  we 
needed  them  for  explanation,  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  that  the 
forms  thus  introduced  would  serve  as  models  for  extended 
exercises  in  the  school-room,  which  the  teacher  should  dwell 
upon  until  made  familiar,  and  until  his  pupils  could  construct 
similar  sentences  out  of  his  own  stock  of  words.  As  Dr.  Peet 
condescended,  in  his  last  article,  to  simplify  and  come  down  to 
our  comprehension  by  quoting  some  of  the  early  lessons  of  his 
printed  book,  we  will  venture  to  follow  his  example,  and  give 
him  a  page  from  that  imaginary  " first  book,"  which  he  and 
report  said  we  "  had  in  contemplation,  if  not  in  preparation." 
We  will  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  our 
course  when  we  wish  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  verb,  with  and 
without  a  preposition  after  it,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Peet  in  his  77th 
and  107th  lessons.  For  reasons  which  we  shall  not  now7  stop 
to  explain,  we  prefer  to  introduce  these  two  forms  at  the  same 
time.  We  first  arrange  the  words  and  phrases  which  have  not 
already  been  taught,  as  follows  : 
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Barn,  I  carry,  She  carries, 

Pail,  I  sit  down,  She  sits  down, 

Hand,  I  milk,  She  milks, 

Ground,  1  kick,  She  kicks, 

Milk,  I  beat,  She  beats. 


y^j^Here  is  a 
picture  illustra- 
ting the  story. 


A  girl  goes  to  the  barn.  She  carries  a  pail  in  her  hand. 
She  sits  down  near  a  cow.  She  milks  into  the  pail.  The  cow 
kicks  the  pail  over.  The  milk  runs  on  the  ground.  The  girl 
beats  the  cow. 


A  girl  goes  to  the  door. 

A  boy  goes  to  

A  cat  goes  to  


A  horse  kicks  a  dog  over. 

A          kicks  a  cat  over. 

A   kicks  a  cup  over. 


A  girl  carries  a  book. 

A  man  carries  

A  woman  carries  


That  boy  sits  down  near  a  slate. 

That  girl  sits  down  near  

That  man  sits  down  near  


The  blanks  in  the  above  sentences  are  to  be  filled  by  each 
pupil  in  the  class.  Our  object  in  leaving  these  sentences  un- 
finished is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think,  and  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity in  supplying  a  proper  word.  They  are  designed  as  exer- 
cises in  composition,  to  lead  the  child  at  length  to  construct 
similar  sentences  of  his  own.  It  will  be  observed  that  we 
have  in  this  stoLy  made  use  of  the  present  tense  indefinite, 
which  is  the  tense  frequently  used  in  description,  and  is  the 
one  first  employed  by  Dr.  Peet  for  the  same  purpose  in  his 
137th  lesson.  Whether  it  is  the  form  of  the  verb  which 
should  be  taught  next  after  the  imperative,  we  have  not  time 
now  to  inquire. 

We  now  submit  the  question  to  those  competent  to  decide, 
whether  we  may  not  introduce  the  forms  of  construction  as 
systematically  and  in  as  regular  order  as  Dr.  Peet  has  done  in 
his  first  book  ;  and  whether  we  shall  not  have  the  advantage 
of  presenting  to  the  pupil  a  more  attractive  page,  with  at  least 
the  appearance  of  greater  unity  and  method.  We  regard  it  as 
no  small  objection  to  Dr.  Peet's  book  that  the  explanations  of 
principles  and  directions  to  the  teacher  are  interspersed  with 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil,  and  often,  as  on  pages 
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66,  76,  in  the  same  type.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to  review 
Dr.  Peet's  books  or  to  point  out  their  faults,  only  as  they  come 
in  our  way.  Our  "  sharpest  scrutiny"  has  discovered  many 
more  than  we  have  chosen  to  set  forth  here.  We  intended,  in 
our  last  article,  to  speak  of  these  books  in  terms  of  measured 
commendation.  We  did  so  speak  of  them  that  Dr.  Peet 
claimed  we  had  awarded  to  him  "  an  honor  that  might  content 
a  moderate  ambition."  Still  he  calls  this  "faint praise."  As 
we  would  not  be  found  ministering  food  to  the  overweening 
vanity  of  any  one,  we  shall  say  nothing  more  in  a  commenda- 
tory strain. 

We  intended  to  have  noticed  several  other  points  in  Dr. 
Peet's  last  article,  but  the  limits  assigned  us  will  not  permit 
even  an  allusion  to  them.  Dr.  Peet  admits  that  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  of  his  "  Scripture  Lessons"  to  the  Cate- 
chism prepared  at  the  American  Asylum  ;  and  that  he  did 
"  designedly  copy"  from  it  in  part  of  the  first  lesson.  We  in 
tended  to  have  given  our  readers  some  other  lesson  from  h 
book  by  the  side  of  the  corresponding  lesson  from  the  Cate- 
chism, that  they  might  see  that  not  a  few  of  its  expressions 
did  indeed  still  "linger  in  his  memory"  But  we  have  not  room 
for  this.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving  them  a 
specimen  of  Dr.  Peet's  ingenuity  in  extricating  himself  from  a 
dilemma,  which  must,  we  think,  convince  them  that  if  he  is  at 
fault  in  his  history,  he  is  sound  in  his  logic.  To  show  that  in 
his  account  of  Saul's  death,  he  did  not  copy  from  the  Cate- 
chism, which  states  that  Saul  "  at  last  killed  himself;"  he  says, 
"  we  inadvertently  wrote  that  the  Philistines  '  killed  him  and 
his  son  Jonathan  in  a  great  battle  ;'  Saul  only  anticipating  the 
Philistines  a  little  by  falling  on  his  sword."  This  certainly  is 
not  copied  from  the  Catechism  ;  but  is  it  copied  from  the 
Bible  ?  Constructively  it  is,  says  Dr.  Peet ;  for  the  Philis- 
tines would  have  killed  Saul  if  he  had  lived  long  enough.  As 
thus  :  Saul  was  wounded  and  could  not  escape  from  the  Phi- 
listines ;  they  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  him  with  the  intention  of 
killing  him  ;  if  they  had  caught  him  before  his  anticipation 
they  would  have  killed  him ;  they  found  him  a  little  after  and 
cut  off  his  head ;  therefore  "  the  Philistines  killed  Saul  in  a 
great  battle." 


1 90  Miscellaneous. 

Apologizing  to  the  readers  of  the  Annals  for  having  tres- 
passed so  far  upon  their  patience,  we  assure  them  that  we 
have  borne  an  unwilling  part  in  this  controversy,  and  shall  not 
for  slight  reasons  be  instrumental  in  prolonging  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  periodical,  we 
have  received  the  usual  Annual  Reports  of  several  of  the  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States ;  but  so 
little  space  remains  to  us,  that  we  can  only  give  them  the 
briefest  possible  notice. 

New  York  Institution.  Appended  to  the  customary  Annual 
Documents  of  this  Institution,  is  the  Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
held  last  summer,  together  with  the  various  essays  that  were 
read  on  that  occasion.  The  catalogue  presents  the  names  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils  ;  under  the  care  of  eleven 
"professors  and  teachers,"  beside  the  "president."  Of  this 
number,  twenty-four  are  supported  by  their  friends  ;  the  others, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  public  charity.  President  Peet,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  one  of  the  professors,  is  now 
on  his  way  to  Europe,  where  he  will  spend  a  few  months  in 
foreign  travel. 

Ohio  Institution.  The  Report  of  the  present  year  contains 
a  list  of  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Ohio 
Asylum,  since  its  establishment  twenty-four  years  ago.  The 
whole  number  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-two ,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  are  still  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. The  principal  is  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  who  is  assist- 
ed by  six  instructors. 
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Illinois  Institution.  The  Reports  of  this  Institution  are  bi- 
ennial, and  the  one  before  us  is  the  third.  Although  but  six 
years  old,  it  already  numbers  ninety-Jive  pupils.  The  Asylum 
is  situated  at  Jacksonville.  The  Principal  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Officer,  who  is  aided  in  the  department  of  instruction  by  five 
assistants. 

Indiana  Institution.  This  Asylum  is  but  one  year  older  than 
that  of  Illinois,  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  has  flourished  greatly.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  on  the  first  of  January,  1851,  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Mr.  James  S.  Brown  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Asylum,  and  there  are  five  assistant  instructors. 

Kentucky  Institution.  This  Asylum  has  educated,  during 
the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  has,  at  the  present  time,  sixty 
pupils  in  attendance.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  is  the  principal,  and 
there  are  two  instructors. 

While  we  speak  in  this  very  brief  manner  of  the  particular 
Institutions  whose  reports  have  been  sent  to  us,  we  may  say  in 
general  that  they  all  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
those  in  charge  of  them  are  evidently  laboring  in  their  good 
vocation  with  an  intelligent  zeal  which  is  always  certain  to 
command  success. 

| 

A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Painter.  In  Northcote's  Life  of  Titian, 
we  find  the  following  account  of  a  celebrated  Spanish  artist. 

"  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  painters  of  that  period  was 
Juan  Fernandez  Ximenez  Noveratte,  commonly  called  El 
Mudo,  or  The  Dumb,  and  generally  acknowledged  as  the  Titian 
of  Spain.  The  defects  of  nature  (for  he  was  deaf  as  well  as 
dumb)  were  in  some  degree  compensated  to  him  by  a  most 
quick  and  brilliant  sense  in  the  remaining  faculties.  He  trav- 
eled to  Florence,  Venice,  Milan  and  Naples,  visiting  many  of 
the  most  famous  academies ;  but  principally  forming  himself 
in  the  school  of  Titian.  This  painter  was  employed  by  Philip 
to  paint  many  parts  of  the  Escurial,  and  was  at  work  in  that 
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palace  when  Titian's  famous  painting  of  the  Last  Supper 
arrived  there.  Upon  Philip's  proposing  to  cut  the  canvas  to 
the  size  of  the  panel  in  the  refectory,  where  it  was  destined  to 
hang,  El  Mudo,  to  prevent  the  mutilation  of  so  capital  a  work, 
made  earnest  signs  of  intercession  with  the  king,  to  be  permit- 
ted to  copy  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  size  of  the  space  allotted, 
offering  to  do  it  within  the  term  of  six  months.  The  king, 
hesitating  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required  by  El 
Mudo  for  the  work,  and  proceeding  to  put  his  design  in  execu- 
tion, El  Mudo  repeated  his  supplication  in  behalf  of  his  favor- 
ite master  with  more  fervency  than  ever,  offering  to  complete 
his  copy  in  less  time  than  he  at  first  demanded,  tendering  his 
head  at  the  same  time  as  the  forfeit  of  non-compliance ;  and 
also  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  as  a  sign  that  he  claimed 
the  order  of  Santiago  as  his  reward,  if  he  should  succeed. 
The  offer  was  not  accepted  and  summary  execution  was  per- 
formed upon  this  famous  work  of  Titian,  accompanied  with 
the  most  distressing  attitudes  and  distortions  of  El  Mudo.  He 
died  soon  after  at  the  Escurial,  to  the  great  regret  of  Philip, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  or  as  some  say,  fifty-three,  in  1579;  and 
was  honored  with  an  epitaph  by  Fra  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpio." 


NOTICE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  First  Convention  of  Amer- 
ican Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  designate  the  time 
and  place  of  the  second  meeting,  have  decided  that  it  shall 
be  held  at  the  American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  on  the  27th 
day  of  August  next.  As  nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  country  have  their  annual  vacations  at  that 
time,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  large  number  of  instruc- 
tors will  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  thus  afforded,  to  be 
present  at  the  Convention. 
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NECESSITY  OF  A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND. 

We  may  safely  venture  upon  an  adaptation  of  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  and  say,  "there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."  Progress  is  the 
watchword  and  battle-cry  of  the  present  age,  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge  and  human  industry,  in  philosophy, 
in  science  and  in  the  arts,  we  find  the  same  onward  tendency, 
the  same  spirit  of  progressive  improvement.  Nature  is  put 
to  the  torture  and  compelled  to  give  up  her  secrets,  and  no 
sooner  are  they  discovered  to  the  earnest  search  of  the  scholar 
than  they  are  seized  upon  and  applied  to  some  practical  pur- 
pose to  increase  the  sum  of  human  power,  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. 

And  we  acknowledge  fealty  and  allegiance  to  this  idea  of 
progress.  Not  that  progress  which  finds  so  many  advocates 
among  the  shallow  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  which  sneers  at 
the  experiences  of  the  past,  which  would  remove  the  old  land- 
marks and  throw  into  chaos  and  confusion  all  things  human  and 
divine,  under  the  pretence  of  evolving  a  new  order  of  things 
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better  adapted  to  human  necessities,  and  more  fitting  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  No,  the  progress  to  which  we  hold, 
gathers  up  the  teachings  of  the  former  ages,  cherishes  the  truths 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  seeks  to  build  upon  the 
foundations  that  have  been  laid  deep  and  strong,  new  forms  of 
beauty  and  utility,  and  to  discover  new  adaptations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Such  is  our  idea 
of  true  progress. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  means  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  were  multiplied,  when  the  results  of 
learned  investigations  and  of  profound  thought  were  locked  up 
in  manuscripts  and  monastic  cloisters,  and  were  accessible  only 
to  the  few,  the  popular  thought  flowed  on,  century  after  centu- 
ry, in  the  same  narrow  and  unvarying  channel,  believing  only 
that  which  it  was  taught  to  believe,  and  relying  with  unques- 
tioning faith  upon  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was  near.  Deep  and  earnest 
thinkers,  roused  from  their  inactivity  by  the  power  of  truth  upon 
their  own  minds,  came  forth  from  the  cells  and  cloisters  where 
they  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  immured,  to  pour  the  light  of 
that  same  truth  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The  world  woke 
from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  march  of  progress 
commenced.  As  the  hasty  spark,  short-lived  itself,  falling  upon 
the  dry,  inflammable  grass,  speedily  envelops  the  broad  prairie 
in  its  fierce  embrace,  so  truth,  falling  upon  minds  prepared  for 
its  reception,  rapidly  spreads  from  nation  to  nation,  till  the 
world  is  filled  with  the  blaze  of  its  glory. 

The  ancient  mariner  timidly  crept  from  head-land  to  head- 
land, never  venturing  to  lose  sight  of  the  friendly  shore,  till  a 
Columbus,  relying  upon  the  mysterious  needle,  which,  vibra- 
ting and  oscillating,  ever  tended  to  one  resting  place,  boldly 
launched  upon  the  trackless  ocean  and  showed  the  wondering 
nations  the  way  to  a  new  world. 

The  bubbling  urn,  lifting  and  dropping  its  cover,  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  studious  philosopher,  and  the  tea-kettle  becomes 
a  nursing  mother  to  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Roused  like  a  young  giant,  to  feel  its  strength,  the  universal 
mind  threw  off  the  shackles  of  the  past,  and  casting  away  the 
old  moulds  and  matrices,  thought  began  to  assume  new  forms, 
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and  to  appear  under  new  combinations.  Philosophy  became 
more  profound,  science  extended  her  researches  into  new  and 
wider  fields,  and  the  arts,  like  an  eager  pack,  followed  close 
upon  her  track  to  apply  her  discoveries  to  some  useful  purpose. 

It  is  only  by  this  tenacity  of  opinion  and  faith  in  the  past, 
that  we  can  account  for  the  neglect  which  the  deaf  mute  suf- 
fered through  such  long  ages  of  the  world's  history.  Possess- 
ing, in  the  pantomimic  representations  of  the  stage  the  very 
germ  of  the  language  of  signs,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the 
thought  of  applying  it  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
deaf  mute,  never  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  ancients. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  more  vivacious  Frenchman  to  develop 
this  idea,  and  to  achieve  a  conquest  over  nature  by  ushering  in 
the  dawn  of  light  upon  the  long  night  of  darkness  that  had  en- 
shrouded the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  to  break  the  adamantine 
chain  that  had  bound  him  to  remediless  ignorance,  and  to 
restore  him  to  the  sympathies  and  joys  of  social  life.  A  pre- 
cious boon  ;  who  can  estimate  its  value,  or  write  down  its  num- 
berless advantages  ?  Let  it  be  our  work  and  labor  of  love  to 
expand  and  perfect  the  system,  and  extend  its  benefits  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 

To  bring  these  preliminary  remarks  to  a  practical  bearing,  I 
would  ask  if  we  have  reached  in  our  own  profession  the  point 
of  perfection  ?  Are  there  no  more  new  methods  for  us  to  dis- 
cover ?  Is  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  carried  to  the  utmost 
attainable  point  ?  Is  there  no  tendency  to  rest  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  and  to  imagine  that  we  have  accom- 
plished all  that  can  be  done  towards  perfecting  the  system  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  and  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to 
carry  into  practice  the  plans  that  we  have  devised  ?  Is  there 
not  a  disposition  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  methods  handed 
down  from  those  who  have  preceded  us,  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  test  of  rigid  experiment  and  analysis  ?  Cannot  the 
means  be  furnished  for  the  mute  to  prosecute  his  education  into 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  his  ambition  be 
excited  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  ? 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  or  even  to  discuss  these  questions, 
but  throw  them  out  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject into  notice  and  discussion.    My  present  purpose  is  to  ad- 
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vocate  a  more  elevated  standard  of  education  for  deaf  mutes. 
On  this  point,  I  take  and  intend  to  maintain,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  the  highest  possible  ground.  None,  I  presume,  will  deny 
that  the  present  education  of  deaf  mutes  stops  far  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  ;  not  only  of  the  majority,  but  of  all.  The  best 
educated  pupil  that  has  ever  graduated  from  any  institution, 
has  not  received,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  as  complete  and 
finished  an  education  as  ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  most,  if 
not  all  of  its  pupils.  What  are  the  attainments  of  even  the 
best  ?  At  most  a  facility  in  the  use  of  language  which  enables 
them  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  or  any  facts  communicated 
to  them,  it  may  be  with  almost  perfect  correctness,  and  minds 
filled  with  odd  scraps  of  history,  isolated  facts,  fables  and  fic- 
tions. All  this  is  very  good  ;  nay,  so  far  as  a  command  of  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  absolutely  necessary,  but  does  it  amount  to 
an  education,  properly  so  called  ?  Does  the  present  system 
afford  that  severe  mental  discipline  which  develops  and 
strengthens  all  the  mental  faculties,  or  present  such  a  well  pro- 
portioned view  of  all  the  studies  which  are  usually  embraced  in 
a  course  of  education,  as  will  send  forth  the  pupil  with  a  well 
furnished  and  a  well  balanced  mind? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  efforts  that  have  already 
been  made,  or  to  decry  the  success  that  has  attended  them. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  give  all  praise  and  honor  to  those 
whose  Herculean  labor  it  was  to  enter  upon  the  sterile,  barren, 
uncultivated  field,  to  grub  out  the  roots  and  break  up  the  ground, 
and  to  sow  the  first  seeds.  But  I  would  deprecate  any  cessa- 
tion of  labor,  any  rest  from  toil,  any  suspension  of  effort,  until 
the  field,  once  so  barren  and  unpromising,  should  vie  with  all 
others  in  its  perfect  cultivation  and  abundant  crops.  I  would 
urge  a  diligent  and  rigid  examination  and  analysis  of  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  or  may  be  in  use,  and  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  comparison  of  results,  that  we  may  learn  wisdom 
from  the  experiences  of  the  past. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Something  must  be  done.  Something 
that  shall  open  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute  a  wider  range  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge  than  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed;  some- 
thing to  animate  and  excite  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
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until  he  can  take  his  place  among  the  scholars  and  sages  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  want  of  efficacy  on  the  methods 
and  systems  now  adopted  and  in  use.  Much,  probably  as  much 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  present  system.  None  will,  I  presume,  venture  to  assert 
that,  in  this  comparatively  early  period  of  the  art.  we  have 
reached  the  ultimatum,  the  point  of  perfection,  either  in  theory 
or  in  practice. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  shall  be  done,  and  how  shall  it 
be  done  ?  With  all  due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
and  especially  to  the  united  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  this  con- 
vention, which  comprises  some  of  the  most  experienced  teachers 
in  the  land,  I  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  some  weight,  and  which,  faithfully  and  efficiently  car- 
ried out,  would,  I  think,  have  some  effect  in  producing  the  end 
desired.  I  would  select  from  among  the  graduates  of  an  insti- 
tution those  pupils  whose  proficiency  in  language  and  whose 
general  character  for  diligence  and  application  to  their  studies 
made  them  candidates  for  the  distinction,  and  offer  them  the 
privilege  of  a  still  further  course  of  one  or  two  years'  instruction. 
Such  a  class  would  of  course  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
private  funds  of  the  institution,  unless  specific  appropriations 
were  made  for  that  purpose.  Where  no  funds  were  possessed 
by  the  institution,  and  no  such  appropriations  could  be  obtained, 
1  would  make  the  selection,  upon  the  same  principle,  from  the 
pupils  of  five  years'  standing.  This  should  be  called  the  class 
of  merit,  or  of  honor. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  class  should  embrace  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  history  and  English  literature  ;  in  short, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dead  languages,  all  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  higher  academies  or  even  in  colleges.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room,  in  this  class,  would  consist  of  lectures 
and  interlocutory  examinations,  similar  to  the  lectures  and  reci- 
tations in  academies  and  colleges,  and  differing  from  them  only 
in  being  carried  on  in  the  language  of  signs  instead  of  oral  lan- 
guage. The  members  of  this  class  being  selected  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  language,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon 
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principles  of  construction,  or  the  illustration  of  words,  but  the 
whole  time  and  energies  of  both  teacher  and  scholars  might  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  Such  a  course  of  study 
would  elevate  and  expand  their  minds,  strengthen  their  mental 
faculties,  introduce  them  to  new  fields  of  thought,  and  open  up 
to  them  rich  mines  of  intellectual  wealth  now  hidden  from  their 
view.  It  would  incite  and  animate  them  with  the  hope  of 
attaining  eminence  even  in  the  scholastic  pursuits,  and  break 
the  chain  which  now  binds  them  to  mere  physical  labors  and 
the  common  drudgeries  of  life. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  tendency  will  this  have  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  for  deaf  mutes  generally  ?  Very  much, 
I  think.  How  long  would  the  present  comparatively  high  level 
of  common  school  education  be  maintained,  were  all  the  col- 
leges and  academies  suppressed  throughout  the  land?  All  the 
pupils  of  the  district  schools  do  not  become  scholars  in  the 
academy,  nor  do  all  the  scholars  of  the  academy  become  stu- 
dents in  college.  There  is  a  reciprocal  influence  which  tends 
to  the  advantage  of  all.  Reduce  all  to  the  same  dead  level  and 
that  level  will  soon  fall  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  none  may  pass  and  soon  even  that  limit  will  not  be 
reached  by  any.  Although  all  the  pupils  of  an  institution 
might  not,  and,  in  fact  could  not  become  eligible  to  the  class  of 
honor,  still  it  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  all,  and  the  few 
who  should  enjoy  its  advantages,  by  introducing  new  topics  of 
conversation  and  discussion  among  their  fellow  pupils,  and  by 
imparting  information  on  subjects  now  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  conversational  powers,  would  exert  an  influence  highly 
beneficial  to  all. 

With  these  remarks  I  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  convention,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  institution  in  our  land  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent this  or  some  similar  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  their 
pupils  to  prosecute  their  studies  with  still  greater  energy  and 
zeal. 


Miss  Fanny  £******. 
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New  York,  May  9,  1851. 

My  Dear  Editor, 

I  send  you  the  following  lines,  which  you  may  perhaps  deem 
worth  inserting  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  "Annals." 
They  were  written  by  a  young  (speaking)  gentleman  of  fine 
talents,  and  shown  to  me  by  the  excellent  mother  of  the  young 
lady,  to  whom  they  allude.  It  seems  necessary  to  mention  that 
when  the  said  young  lady  and  her  friends,  among  whom  that 
gentleman  was,  visited  last  summer,  the  Virginia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  which  she  was  graduated,  she  was  soli- 
cited to  display  her  pantomimic  skill  in  depicting  Submission 
and  Hope,  and  with  much  repugnancy  she  consented  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  her  admiring  friends. 

Yours  most  respectfully,        John  Carlin. 

MISS  FANNY  S ****** 

I  seem  to  see  her  now — aye,  there  she  stands 
In  voiceless  loveliness,  her  snowy  brow, 
Smooth  and  unwrinkled  by  the  touch  of  time, 
All  bright  without  one  shade  of  sorrow  there , 
Her  cherry  lip  now  smiles  as  if  in  sport 
With  some  pure  joy  her  fancy  did  create  ; 
Now  rests  in  soft  repose  ;  her  bright  blue  eye 
Seems  as  in  quiet  contemplation  set 
On  brighter  joys  than  ever  bloom  on  earth. 
And  gazing  on  her  thus  I  seem  to  stand 
In  presence  of  some  spirit  all  divine, 
And  delicately  pure,  like  snow-flake  mute 
New  fallen  out  of  heaven. 

Reverently 
I  question  of  her  being — silently 
She  upward  lifts  her  gentle  dove-like  eyes, 
Then  crossing  o'er  her  bosom  her  white  arms, 
She  bows  her  head  in  sweet  Submissiveness 
To  Him  who  deern'd  it  good  to  make  her  thus  ; — 
Like  some  sweet  instrument  of  music,  made 
Of  tone  so  exquisite  the  very  air 
Of  earth  were  fatal  to  its  tender  chords, 
Fast  clos'd  and  lock'd,  its  melody  unbreath'd, 
Reserv'd  for  seraph  notes  of  praise  in  heav'n ! 

I  question  her  life's  aim, — one  foot  advanc'd, 
On  tiptoe  standing,  with  one  arm  outspread, 
Her  fingers  beckoning  in  eager  haste, 
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With  eyes  bright  beaming  and  with  flushing  cheek, 

Expectant  Hope  personified,  she  stands 

And  seems  to  see  in  brighter  worlds  afar 

The  joys  and  pleasures  full  and  endless  giv'n 

To  her  by  promise  in  the  sacred  word 

Of  her  kind  Father  whom  she  knows  and  loves. 

E.  C.  H. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BONET'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF 
TEACHING  THE  DUMB  TO  SPEAK. 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

"  Reducion  de  las  letras  y  arte  para  ensenar  a  bablar  los  mudos, 
par  Juan  Pablo  Bonet  Barlet  serbant  de  su  Magd  entrelenido 
cerea  la  persona  del  Capitan  Gen1  de  la  artilleria  de  Espana, 
y  Secretario  del  Constable  de  Castilla.  Dedicado  a  la  Magd 
del  Rey  don  Felipe  111°  Nro  Senor.  En  Madrid  por  Fran- 
cisco Abarca  de  Angulo,  1620." 

[Mention  has  more  than  once  been  made  in  this  Journal  of  this  work  of  Juan 
Pablo  (John  Paul)  Bonet,  published  in  1620,  so  far,  as  is  now  known,  the  first 
ever  written  on  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
first  ever  printed ;  for  the  work  of  John  Boniface  on  the  language  of  signs, 
barely  mentions  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  says  nothing  of  their  instruction  ;  and 
the  little  treatise  of  Afhnati  II  muto  che  parla*  (1606,)  is  simply  a  book  of  devo- 
tion, those  who  have  cited  it  as  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
have  been  misled  by  the  quaintness  of  its  title.  (See  Degerando  II.  166  ;  Neu- 
mann, 64,  and  Guyot's  List  Litteraire,  403.)  The  following  analysis  of  Bonet's 
work,  formed  part  of  the  memoir  read  by  Dr.  Peetat  the  Convention  in  August 
last,  but  was  omitted  in  the  memoir  as  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  pdrtly  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  paper,  and  partly  that  it  seemed 
a  proper  subject  for  a  separate  article.] 

As  the  book  of  Bonet  is  very  rare,  and  the  analysis  given  by 
Degerando, t  is  too  brief  and  incomplete  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  it,  we  have  thought  that  a  more  extended  analysis  might 
gratify  those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  state  of  the  art  at 
that  very  early  period  of  its  history. 

The  work  of  Bonet  is  divided  into  two  books.    The  first,  en- 

*  The  mute  that  speaks. 

f  De  1'  Education  des  sourds-muets,  Vol.  I.  p.  311,  and  on. 
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titled  "Reduction  of  Letters,"  is  devoted  to  a  diffuse  and  some- 
what pedantic  dissertation  upon  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  oc- 
cupying more  than  a  hundred  pages,  treating  of  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  (not  forgetting  the  rival  claims  of  the  Hebrews, 
Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  nor  the  two  pillars  on  which  the 
children  of  Seth  engraved  their  inventions  and  discoveries  ;)  the 
sounds  of  each  letter ;  their  uses  in  abbreviations  and  in  the 
notation  of  numbers,  and  in  short  all  that  could  be  said  about 
letters,  by  the  most  prolix  grammarian  ;  with  a  long  array  of 
citations  from  ancient  grammarians  and  historians. 

An  example  or  two  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  A  whole  chapter  (the  11th)  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration and  explanation  of  a  fanciful  etymology  of  the  word 
letter,  "  Litera  dicta  quasi  ligitera,  eo  quod  quasi  legentibus 
iter  ad  legendum  ostendit ;  a  lego  et  iter for  which  the  au- 
thority of  eight  ancient  grammarians  is  cited.  And  in  treating 
of  each  letter,  the  writer  seeks  resemblances,  often  singularly 
far  fetched  between  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  vocal  organs  in  its  pronunciation. 

The  only  point  in  this  first  book  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
any  special  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak, 
(there  is  evidently  nothing  in  it  that  has  any  reference  to  the 
mode  of  teaching  them  the  meaning  of  words)  is  the  proposal 
to  teach  children  to  read  by  learning  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
instead  of  their  names.  By  the  Reduction  of  Letters,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  the  reducing  of  be  to  b,  hache  to 
h,  equix  (so  the  Castilians  name  it)  to  x,  etc.  In  other  words, 
the  experience  of  Bonet  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate, 
had  suggested  to  him,  (as  the  like  experience  did  many  years 
later  to  Heinicke)  the  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  now 
called  the  phonic  method,  by  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
instead  of  their  names.*  Bonet,  however,  was  not  the  first  who 
proposed  this  method  for  children  who  hear,  though  he  was 
probably  ignorant,  that  as  early  as  1534,  a  German  teacher, 
Valentine  Jekelsamer,  had  published!  the  true  way  to  learn  to 
read  in  the  shortest  time,  of  which  this  principle  was  the  basis. 

*  See  Mr.  Mann's  Report  on  the  schools  of  Germany.  See  also  Mr.  Day's 
Report,  p.  129. 

t  Preface  to  Mr.  Venus  "  Lesebuchlein,"  Vienna,  1833. 

Vol.  III.  26 
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Bonet  justly  observes  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  a  child 
to  repeat  the  names  of  the  letters  is  for  most  of  the  letters  en- 
tirely wasted  or  worse  than  wasted,  since  when  he  has  learned 
to  name,  for  instance,  the  letters  m  and  e,  if  you  show  them 
joined  together,  they  will  represent  to  him  not  me,  but  emee. 
He  affirms  that  by  his  method  a  child  might  be  taught  to  read 
in  ten  or  twelve  days,  whereas  by  the  common  method,  this 
first  and  most  essential  part  of  instruction  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  time.  Eminently  just  as  are  these  views,  such  is  the 
force  of  prejudice  and  habit,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  the  principle  proposed  by  Bonet  has  hardly 
begun  to  be  received  by  the  most  enlightened  teachers. 

Of  the  second  book,  the  "  Art  of  teaching  the  Dumb  to  speak," 
the  first  seven  chapters  only  in  strictness  correspond  to  the  title, 
the  rest  of  the  book  being  chiefly  occupied  with  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  first  chapter,  our  author  explains  that  mutes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  dumb  only  because  deaf.  When  the  dumbness 
proceeds  from  defects  in  the  vocal  apparatus,  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  art ;  but  dumbness  which  is  only  a  consequence  of 
deafness,  maybe  remedied.  As,  however,  the  organs  of  speech 
like  the  other  members  of  the  body,  lose  their  pliancy  and  mus- 
cular power  by  long  disuse,  he  counsels  to  begin  the  instruction 
of  a  deaf  mute  as  early  as  six  or  eight  years.  He  seems  to  ad- 
mit that  a  later  period  would  offer  no  inconvenience  if  we  were 
to  look  only  to  the  capability  of  receiving  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  second  chapter,  he  proposes  to  show  that  there  can  be 
no  other  method  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak  besides  that 
given  in  his  book.  "  When  there  is  no  impediment  in  the 
tongue,  all  is  reduced  to  the  want  of  hearing.  This  some  have 
attempted  to  remedy  by  taking  the  mute  into  valleys  where  the 
voice  is  more  sonorous,  and  shouting  in  their  ears  with  such 
violence  that  the  blood  is  forced  from  their  mouths.  Some- 
times they  are  put  into  casks  in  which  the  voice  booms  and 
reverberates.  These  violent  measures  are  by  no  means  to  the 
purpose.  If  the  voice  reaches  them,  it  is  but  as  a  confused 
noise  in  which  they  cannot  perceive  any  distinction  of  articula- 
tions.   Some  surer  method  should  therefore  be  chosen,  and 
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there  is  none  other  except  this  art,  which  is  so  conformed  to  the 
teaching  of  nature  that  here  the  art  and  the  nature  seem  one, 
for  the  demonstrative  actions  (language  of  gestures)  are  the 
natural  language.  As  a  proof  of  which,  when  mutes  happen  to 
meet  who  never  saw  each  other  before,  they  can  understand 
each  other,  using  the  same  signs." 

This  passage  has  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  being  cited  at 
length.  Besides  the  curious  information  it  gives  as  to  the  pop- 
ular remedies  employed,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  in  cases 
of  dumbness,  (remedies  suggested  probably  by  the  cases  of  some 
who  were  only  partially  deaf,)  it  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  art,  and  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ra- 
mon de  la  Sagra,  that  the  possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  suggested  to  Ponce  by  the  perfection  to  which  the 
language  of  pantomime  was  cultivated  on  the  Roman  stage. 
Though  we  find  comparatively  little  mention  of  the  language 
of  action  in  Bonet's  book,  what  is  said  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  with  him  an  important  instrument  of  instruction. 

Speaking  of  a  natural  language,  our  author  cites  from  Hero- 
ditus  of  Halicarnassus,  the  famous  experiment  of  Psammati- 
chus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  thought  he  had  proved  that  the 
Phrygian  was  the  original  language  of  mankind,  because  two 
children  whom  he  caused  to  be  brought  up  in  a  desert  by  a 
shepherd  who  took  particular  care  never  to  speak  in  their  hear- 
ing, when  brought  before  the  king  at  four  years  old,  uttered 
several  times  the  word,  beccus,  which  in  Phrygian  signifies 
bread*  Bonet  rationally  supposes  that  these  children  merely 
imitated  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  among  which  they  were 
reared,  thus  producing  a  sound  resembling  the  word  beccus,  and 
argues  that  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sufficiently  proves 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  language  of  man- 
kind, children  never  speak  a  language  from  the  promptings  of 
nature  alone,  learning  evidently  by  imitation.  From  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  argue  this  and  other  points,  now  admitted  as 

*  This  famous  passage  has  been  cited  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  children  were  brought  up  by  dumb  persons.  According 
to  others  the  word  beccus  or  bee,  is  Phenician  instead  of  Phrygian.  As  Bonet 
refers  to  the  passage  of  Heroditus  (lib.  2)  as  if  he  had  examined  it,  we  presume 
his  version  is  likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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axioms,  our  author  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  general  correct- 
ness of  his  views,  much  in  advance  of  his  age. 

In  the  third  chapter,  Bonet  remarks  that  the  want  of  hearing 
is  to  be  supplied  by  sight ;  that  deaf  mutes  are  very  quick  and 
expert  in  apprehending  whatever  is  addressed  to  the  eye  ;  that 
they  can  learn  to  pronounce  the  letters  when  these  are  reduced 
as  is  done  in  the  first  book  to  their  simple  sounds,  by  observing 
the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  thus  learn  to  read  viva 
voce  But  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  more  familiar  know- 
ledge of  each  letter,  and  know  certainly  which  is  intended,  he 
proposes  first  to  teach  them  a  manual  alphabet.  The  Abeceda- 
rio  demonstrativo  of  which  he  gives  a  representation  remarkably 
well  engraved,  is  in  about  two-thirds  of  its  letters  identical  with 
the  manual  alphabet  adopted  by  the  Abbe  de  1'  Epee  and  now 
in  use  in  the  French  and  American  schools  ;  and  in  none  of  the 
remaining  letters  except  the  d  and  the  r  is  there  any  essential 
difference.  Bonet  does  not  claim  the  merit  of  originating  the 
idea  of  a  manual  alphabet.  He  observes  that  various  modes  of 
representing  letters  and  numbers  with  the  hands,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  were  used  by  the  ancients  as  John  Baptist  Porta 
relates  in  his  book  "  De  Furtivis  Literarum."  We  are  even 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  alphabet  given  by  himself,  which  as 
we  have  seen  differs  essentially  from  those  known  to  have 
been  used  by  the  ancients,  was  of  his  own  invention,  or  adopted 
by  him  ready  made.  The  fourth  chapter  completes  the  ac- 
count of  the  manual  alphabet,  by  explaining  the  motions  which 
are  necessary  for  the  z  the  j  the  bar  which  the  Spaniards  put 
over  the  n,  etc. 

The  teaching  of  articulation  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ters, in  the  latter  part  of  which  our  author  gives  concise  but  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  the  pronunciation  of  each  letter  of  the  Castilian  alpha- 
bet*. 

The  teaching  of  articulation,  he  observes,  requires  great  pains 

*  As  might  be  expected,  those  who  first  heard  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak,  suffered  their  imaginations  to  run  away  with  them,  The  Fray  Miguel 
Beltran  compared  Bonet's  processes  for  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  with  those 
used  by  Demosthenes  to  correct  defects  in  his  utterance;  and  anticipates  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  will  become  Demosthenes  in  eloquence! 
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and  attention.  The  teacher  must  put  himself  in  a  clear  light 
and  adjust  himself  so  that  the  interior  of  his  mouth  may  be 
visible  to  the  pupil.  He  should  begin  with  the  vowels,  these 
being  the  easiest ;  and  he  must  exercise  great  patience.  If, 
after  several  efforts,  the  pupil  fails  to  make  the  proper  sound, 
leave  that  letter  for  the  present  to  try  others.  Instead  of  put- 
ting the  fingers  in  the  pupil's  mouth  to  place  his  tongue  in  the 
proper  position,  Bonet  counsels  to  provide  an  artificial  tongue 
of  leather,  which  he  could  readily  mould  before  the  pupil's  eye 
in  the  required  forms.  (He  afterwards  advises  to  form  a  tongue 
of  paper,  to  exhibit  more  readily  the  vibrations  of  the  tongue 
which  are  produced  in  sounding  the  letter  r.)  Before  pronoun- 
cing a  letter,  he  would  always  exhibit  its  manual  sign  ;  in  this 
respect  his  practice  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  modern 
German  teachers,  who  reject  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet 
altogether. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  combining  letters  in  syllables 
and  words.  The  pupil  having  learned  to  articulate  all  the  let- 
ters singly,  is  taught  to  read  syllables  of  two  letters,  and  so 
proceeds  to  syllables  of  three  and  four  letters.  Though  it  is 
best  to  teach  him  to  pronounce  first  the  names  of  familiar  ob- 
jects, Bonet  (erroneously  we  think)  considered  it  of  little  con- 
sequence, if,  at  the  beginning,  the  pupil  does  not  understand 
what  he  reads.  The  object  is  to  lead  him  to  read  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  those  who  can  hear  him,  though  he  himself  knows 
not  what  he  is  reading  about.  The  pupil  knowing  how  to  read 
writing  and  to  use  the  manual  alphabet,  the  next  step  is  to  teach 
the  meaning  of  words.  As  we  have  already  observed,  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Castilian  language  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  book. 

Tn  the  eighth  chapter,  our  author,  anticipating  a  question 
which  has  been  somewhat  recently  discussed,  remarks  that  the 
deaf  mute  being  unable  to  learn  his  mother  tongue  in  the  same 
way  in  which  children  who  hear  learn  it,  namely,  by  listening 
to  what  is  spoken  in  their  presence,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
teach  him  by  a  regular  method. 

"  The  parts  of  speech  though  some  grammarians  enumerate 
ten  or  eleven,  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  art,  be  reduced,  as 
several  grammarians  have  done,  to  three,  which  is  the  number 
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in  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  namely  the  noun, 
the  verb,  and  the  conjunction.  The  first  including  all  words 
which  involve  gender  and  number,  the  second  all  that  are  va- 
ried for  person,  tense,  and  number,  (our  author  says  nothing  of 
moods,)  and  the  third  all  words  which  have  no  grammatical 
changes  of  termination." 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  mode  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  nouns.  These  he  divides  into  two  classes,  the  first 
class  representing  real  objects,  which  require  merely  to  be 
pointed  out ;  (we  do  not  observe  that  any  particular  mention  is 
made  of  signs,  to  recall  these  objects  in  their  absence,  but  it  is 
probable  such  signs  were  used  ;)  and  the  second  class  repre- 
senting objects  which  have  no  real  existence,  (i.  e.  abstract 
nouns.)  The  meaning  of  these  is  to  be  taught  by  pantomime. 
Jt  would,  says  our  author,  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  the 
signs  to  be  made  for  every  such  word.  The  choice  of  such 
signs  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  master.  Those  words 
that  express  the  truths  of  religion  require,  from  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  a  very  particular  degree  of  care  and 
attention.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  passions  and 
emotions,  the  mute  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  to  excite 
those  passions. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  of  the  conjunction,  comprehending 
under  this  appellation  also  the  preposition,  adverb,  and  interjec- 
tion. We  may  well  be  surprised  that  our  author  should  treat 
of  the  conjunction  before  the  verb,  and  even  at  a  stage  of  in- 
struction at  which  the  pupil  seems  not  to  have  learned  a  single 
verb,  for  though  he  assigns  as  his  reason,  that  the  verb,  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  variations  and  dependent  words,  should 
be  reserved  to  the  last,  yet,  as  he  proposes  no  signs  for  the  con- 
junctions, seeming  to  refer  the  teaching  of  their  value  in  dis- 
course wholly  to  usage,  the  pupil  could  not  possibly  have  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  greater  number  of  this  class 
of  words  before  coming  to  the  verbs.  If  the  copious  list  of  the 
words  classed  as  conjunctions,  given  in  this  chapter,  was  de- 
signed to  be  committed  to  memory,  the  pupil's  memory  must 
have  been  grievously  burdened  with  as  yet  unintelligible  and 
useless  words. 

The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of  the  genders  of  nouns,  as 
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marked  by  the  demonstrative  words  corresponding  to  the,  this 
and  that,  the  differences  of  meaning  between  which  are  explain- 
ed, and  their  variations  for  gender  and  number  given.  As  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  manual  signs  for  gender  or  number,  it 
seems  that  these  distinctions  were  to  be  learned  merely  by 
usage,  applying  the  article  el  or  la,  los  or  las  to  each  noun. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  after  remarking  on  the  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  the  grammatical  distinction  of  gender,  as  used  in  most 
languages,  our  author  repeats  from  a  Castilian  dictionary,  the 
rules  and  exceptions  for  determining  the  genders  of  nouns  by 
their  terminations,  and  explains  how  the  mute  is  to  be  made  to 
remark  the  difference  of  terminations.  When  he  is  well  prac- 
ticed in  joining  the  proper  article  to  each  noun,  the  teacher 
gives  erroneous  examples  for  the  pupil  to  correct.  The  thir- 
teenth chapter  gives  the  rules  for  forming  the  plureils  of  nouns. 

The  next  sixty  pages,  from  page  195  to  255,  are  devoted  to 
the  verb.  The  numbering  of  the  chapters  in  this  part  of  the 
book  is  very  confused.  The  verb  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
termination,  by  its  being  joined  with  the  personal  pronouns  (now 
first  mentioned,)  and  by  its  signifying  an  action  passing,  past, 
or  future.  To  save  the  immense  labor  of  learning  the  varia- 
tions of  each  verb  separately,  they  are  reduced  to  two  classes, 
and  the  pupil  commits  to  memory  the  variations  of  the  verb 
selected  as  the  type  of  its  class. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  (which  should  have  been  numbered 
the  fifteenth,)  treating  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  is  the  only  in- 
stance we  have  discovered  of  a  description  of  signs.  Tenses 
being  classed  as  present,  past,  or  future,  (without  noticing  the 
difference  of  moods,)  the  signs  for  these  three  relations  of  time 
are  given,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  used  in  all 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  this  day. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  made  to  remark  the  succession  of  day  and 
night ;  he  is  taught  the  days  of  the  week  ;  and  finally  the  words 
to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  as  representatives  of  the  present, 
past  and  future.  The  sign  for  the  first  is  the  action  of  indica- 
ting some  present  object,  of  the  second,  pointing  over  the 
shoulder,  of  the  third  throwing  the  hand  forward  in  an  arch. 
The  difference  between  the  persons  of  verbs  is  to  be  shown  by 
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scenes  performed  in  pantomime  very  much  as  all  teachers  prac- 
tice it. 

To  these  meagre  explanations  of  the  manner  of  making  the 
verbs  intelligible  to  a  mute,  succeed  the  conjugations  of  verbs  in 
the  Castilian  language,  with  copious  lists  of  verbs  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  conjugations,  and  the  irregularities  of  certain 
verbs,  the  whole  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book. 

The  twentieth  chapter  treats  of  numbers,  which  are  given 
both  cardinal  and  ordinal,  in  words  and  figures,  to  one  hundred. 
The  pupil  should  learn  to  count  with  real  objects.  Nothing  is 
said  of  manual  signs  for  numbers.  When  the  pupil  has  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  speak  well,  and  understand  what  is  said  to 
him,  his  knowledge  of  numbers  may  be  further  extended,  and 
he  may  be  taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter,  our  author  treats  of  explaining 
the  meaning  of  words  by  contrast,  as  large  and  small,  high  and 
low,  cold  and  hot,  clear  and  dark,  black  and  white,  good  and  bad. 
By  presenting  objects  in  other  respects  similar,  but  contrasted 
strongly  in  some  one  quality,  the  mute  will  be  made  to  remark 
their  difference,  and  is  then  taught  the  appropriate  word  to  ex- 
press it. 

The  twenty  second  chapter  treats  of  the  means  of  teaching 
the  mute  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  in  discourse,  as 
questions,  answers  and  narratives.  If  our  author,  in  practice 
reserved  this  essential  part  of  instruction  to  this  late  period  of 
the  course,  his  method  must  have  been  very  cumbrous  and 
tardy,  if  not  uncertain  in  its  results.  The  means,  however, 
here  given  for  explaining  language  by  usage,  are  remarkably 
well  conceived.  He  advises  to  question  the  mute  every  eve- 
ning as  to  what  he  has  done  during  the  day,  and  those  who 
know  what  he  has  been  doing,  should  aid  him  to  answer,  when 
at  a  loss.  All  the  forms  of  interrogation  in  tbe  language  are  to 
be  made  familiar  by  usage  in  appropriate  circumstances ;  the 
questions  are  to  be  gradually  extended  to  times  more  remotely 
past,  and  to  the  future.  We  know  that  by  the  practice  of  these 
and  similar  rules,  a  teacher  living  constantly  with  his  pupil,  and 
having  only  one  or  two  to  occupy  his  attention,  will  seldom  fail 
to  produce  valuable  results  even  with  the  most  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  system  of  instruction. 
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In  the  twenty-third  and  last  chapter,  our  author  advises  to 
select  the  easiest  and  simplest  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupil, 
and  to  aid  him  by  explaining  the  meaning  whenever  he  is  at  a 
loss.  Practice  him  also  in  writing,  and  in  answering  written 
questions,  pointing  out  his  mistakes.  These  exercises  the 
teacher  will  vary  and  extend  at  his  discretion,  and  according  to 
the  increasing  capacity  of  his  pupil. 

"  As  to  reading  on  the  lips,  (says  Bonet,)  it  is  not  necessary 
to  teach  it  formally ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  certain 
rules,  since  most  of  the  motions  are  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  conversing  in  the  ordinary  tone,  we  do  not  open 
the  mouth  sufficiently  to  show  these  motions,  which  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  see  in  order  to  read  the  words,  since  these  motions 
serve  as  letters  for  the  mute.  But  to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently 
to  showT  these  motions  would  produce  most  disagreeable  contor- 
tions. This  part  of  the  instruction,  must,  therefore,  be  left  to 
the  pupil's  own  ingenuity  and  observation.  The  deaf  mutes 
who  have  attained  to  this  faculty,  have  done  so  without  being 
taught,  necessity  having  taught  them  ;  neither  can  the  master 
who  is  unable  to  read  on  the  lips  himself,  teach  the  pupil  to  do 
that  which  he  himself  cannot  do." 

"  Some  mutes  come  to  understand  what  is  spoken  to  them  by 
making  out  some  of  the  words  and  guessing  at  the  rest,  from 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  from  the  actions  of 
those  who  speak.  In  this  way  necessity  makes  the  mute  his 
own  teacher,  and  by  close  and  great  attention.  Some  have 
acquired  this  faculty  without  instruction."  This  last  remark, 
doubtless,  refers  to  cases  of  persons,  who,  having  become  deaf 
by  accident,  have  by  close  attention,  acquired  the  faculty  of 
reading  on  the  lips,  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Such  cases 
must  have  occurred  in  all  times,  and  probably  first  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  deaf  mute's  learning  to  speak  through  the 
eye.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  few  deaf  mutes  from  birth  can 
learn  to  distinguish  on  the  lips  more  than  a  few  strongly  marked 
words. 

Our  author,  in  conformity  with  the  views  we  have  just  cited,  dis- 
claims any  merit  to  himself  from  any  ability  his  pupils  might  ac- 
quire in  reading  on  the  lips,  but  seems  by  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
to  imply  that  other  teachers,  in  his  day,  were  less  candid,  and 
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endeavored  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  justly  due  to 
their  pupils  for  this  acquisition.  "The  instruction,  says  Bonet, 
of  a  deaf  mute  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  is 
enough  to  do  honor  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  his  master, 
without  the  latter  arrogating  to  himself  the  honor  due  to  the 
sharpness  of  his  pupil's  observation."  He  adds  in  passing,  the 
remark  that  where  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were  both 
wanting,  success  in  teaching  such  a  person  would  be  quite 
miraculous.  He  does  not  inform  us  whether  any  such  case  of 
accumulated  misfortune  was  actually  known  to  have  occurred, 
or  whether  he  spoke  of  it  as  pure  supposition. 

Bonet  concludes  by  observing  that  he  has  said  enough  to  show 
how  the  mute  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  all  languages 
and  sciences  ;  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  languages  of 
his  countrymen.  He  adds,  however,  to  his  conclusion,  a  remark 
on  teaching  penmanship,  reducing  the  forms  of  letters  to  three 
elements,  as  seen  in  the  I,  the  w,  and  the  o* 

In  this  analysis,  we  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  preserve 
all  the  leading  features  of  Bonet's  book,  so  as  to  show  both  its 
merits  and  defects.  Measuring  his  merit  by  the  early  period  in 
which  he  lived,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  observation,  and  the  general  correctness  of  his  views. 
He  has  only  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  instruction, 
but  he  has  sketched  them,  for  the  most  part,  correctly.  With 
some  tendency  to  an  unnecessary  display  of  learning,  his  genius 
seems  to  have  been  simple  and  practical.  We  find  in  his  work 
neither  Amman's  notion  of  the  divine  efficacy  of  speech ;  nor 
De  l'Epee's  theory  of  a  language  of  gestures,  laboriously  ex- 
panded and  made  parallel  in  syntax,  in  terms  and  in  inflexions 
with  speech  ;  nor  the  fanciful  processes  by  which  Sicard  pro- 
posed to  teach  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  following  the 
steps  which  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  might  take  to  in- 
vent language.  It  may  have  been  this  simple  and  practical 
character  of  his  views,  that  caused  his  course  of  instruction  to 
be  so  much  neglected,  even  by  his  own  countrymen.    The  no- 

*  To  the  work  of  which  the  above  is  a  concise  analysis,  is  added  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  deciphering,  one  on  learning  to  read  Greek,  and  some  remarks 
on  the  application  of  the  art;  of  teaching  the  dumb  other  languages  beside 
Spanish. 
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tions  of  Amman,  of  De  l'Ep6e,  and  of  Sicard,  each  in  their  turn, 
took  strong-  hold  of  the  imagination,  achieved  the  popularity 
of  their  authors,  and  thus  excited  a  wide  spread  interest ;  the 
fruits  of  which  we  see  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  institu- 
tions— yet  those  peculiar  notions  now  find  but  few  or  no  de- 
fenders, while  the  views  of  Bonet,  in  the  main,  still  stand. 


MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  PREVIOUS  TO 
EDUCATION,  AND  THE  MEANS  AND  RESULTS  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS INFLUENCE  AMONG  THEM. 

BY  ISAAC   LEWIS  PKKT. 

No  human  condition  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  uneducated  deaf  mute.  This  remark  should  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  those  whose  deafness  is  congenital, 
or  has  been  occasioned  soon  after  birth.  Those  who  have  re- 
tained their  hearing  till  the  ages  of  four,  five  or  six  years,  enjoy 
a  higher  scale  of  existence.  They  may  lose  their  remembrance 
of  articulate  sounds,  and  as  a  consequence  their  ability  to 
speak;  but  the  germs  of  thought,  knowledge  and  language  have 
been  implanted  in  their  minds  through  the  ear.  The  same 
peculiarities,  therefore,  cannot  be  predicated  of  them,  as  of  that 
still  more  unfortunate  class,  who  have  never  had  intellectual 
contact  with  their  kind. 

A  blind  person  may  call  forth  tears  of  pity,  when  we  think 
of  the  beauties  in  nature  from  which  he  is  forever  debarred,  but 
though  no  cheering  ray  may  pierce  his  sightless  eye-balls,  light 
still  bursts  upon  his  soul.  The  hopelessly  insane  man  excites 
our  compassion  as  we  view  the  wreck  of  mind,  yet  we  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  rational  existence, 
and  that  if  he  improved  this  aright,  he  is  destined  to  the  high- 
est exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  in  another 
world.  Upon  the  idiot  we  look  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with 
which  we  regard  the  brutes  which  perish.  But  in  the  unedu- 
cated deaf  mute  we  see  mind,  possessing  all  the  powers  with 
which  it  was  created,  yet  prevented  from  exercising  them  upon 
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their  appropriate  objects;  intellect  confined  within  a  prison 
house  of  clay. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  darkness  in  which  their  minds  are 
wrapped,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  true  idea  of 
the  Divinity.  The  natural  language  of  signs,  employed  by  them 
in  communication  with  their  friends,  is  confined  to  the  persons, 
objects  and  usages  with  which  they  become  familiar.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  a  parent  been  successful  in  drawing  out  their  ideas 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  They  certainly  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  of 
a  thinking  agent  within  them,  distinct  from  their  corporeal  ex- 
istence. They  cati,  therefore,  form  no  correct  conception  of 
God,  who  is  a  spirit. 

The  fact,  that  in  some  instances,  they  have,  previous  to  com- 
petent instruction,  entertained  the  belief  that  there  is  a  power 
above,  has  been  established  by  the  answers  returned  by  educa- 
ted deaf  mutes  to  questions  propounded  to  them,  but  they  have 
invariably  attributed  their  first  notion  on  this  subject  to  the 
efforts  of  their  friends  to  impart  it  to  them.  In  a  thunder 
storm,  for  instance,  the  parent  has  pointed  upward  to  account 
for  the  natural  phenomena  then  witnessed.  At  the  hour  of 
prayer,  the  word  God  has  been  pointed  to  on  the  sacred  page, 
and  the  eye  directed  toward  heaven,  and  in  this  way  deaf  mutes 
have  been  made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  being  above,  but 
of  his  nature  or  character  they  have  attained  to  no  intelligent 
conception. 

They  have  usually  regarded  this  being  as  a  man.  In  some 
instances  they  have  supposed  that  he  used  cannon,  to  produce 
the  thunder,  the  jarring  of  which  they  felt,  and  employed  sol- 
diers to  make  lightning,  by  flashing  gun-powder.  By  one,  rain 
was  attributed  to  an  old  woman,  who  watered  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  huge  watering  pot. 

In  a  large  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  instances,  even  the 
faint  notions  of  the  Deity,  referred  to  above,  as  having  been  im- 
parted through  the  ingenuity  of  friends,  seem  to  be  entirely 
wanting. 

A  highly  educated  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  whether  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  institution 
where  he  received  his  education,  he  had  any  idea  of  God  or  of 
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the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  beings  and  things  it  contains, 
used  this  language :  "  I  had  none  at  all,  nor  had  I  any  of  my 
own  soul,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  seek  to  know  what  was 
that  within  me,  which  thought  and  willed."  This  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  statements  elicited  from  very  many  deaf 
mutes,  to  whom  similar  questions  have  been  proposed. 

From  all  these  data,  the  general  conclusion  may  be  safely 
deduced,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  innate  in  the  human  mind, 
while  a  sad  and  moving  picture  is  drawn  of  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  these  children  of  misfortune.  They  have  no  Father  in 
Heaven  in  whom  to  trust,  no  Saviour  on  whose  merits  to  de- 
pend, and  while  they  have  a  physical  fear  of  death,  they  have 
no  aspirations  of  a  joyous  immortality.  The  light  of  nature 
shines  on  them  with  a  feebler  radiance  than  upon  the  most  be- 
nighted of  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
The  most  consolatory  promise  we  have,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  left  in  this  sad  state,  is  that  "  to  whom  little  is  given,  of 
them  will  little  be  required." 

Happily,  however,  in  the  institutions  for  their  instruction, 
which  Christian  philanthropy  has  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing, we  have  means  provided  by  which  God  brings  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  himself.  On  entering  an  institution,  they  readily 
acquire,  by  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  the  language  of  signs, 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  conversation. 
As  it  fully  meets  his  necessities,  this  becomes  to  the  deaf  mute 
what  our  mother  tongue  is  to  us.  The  first  impressions  he  ac- 
quires, through  this  language,  of  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  the 
religious  homage  due  to  him,  are  generally  in  the  chapel. 

At  first  he  comprehends  nothing  of  the  exercises,  except  that 
they  have  reference  to  the  being  above,  to  whom  he  so  often 
sees  the  uplifted  hand  directed  with  a  reverential  attitude. 
But  as  his  knowledge  of  signs  increases,  he  begins  to  compre- 
hend somewhat  of  the  religious  instruction  then  imparted,  and 
of  the  feelings  expressed  in  prayer.  Sometimes  he  sees  the  in- 
structor's attention  directed  especially  to  himself,  and  such 
signs  employed  as  he  can  readily  understand.  It  is  not  long 
before  he  is  capable  of  understanding  much  of  the  truth  com- 
municated, and  can  intelligently  join  in  the  address  which  is 
made  to  the  Most  High. 
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In  most  institutions  in  this  country,  the  religious  exercises  in 
the  chapel  consist  of  prayers,  which  are  observed  just  before 
the  commencement  and  immediately  at  the  close  of  school, 
each  day,  and  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  At  the  former,  a 
passage  of  scripture  is  written  on  the  large  slates  arranged  in 
front  of  the  pupils.  The  language  of  this  is  fully  explained, 
through  the  medium  of  signs,  and  the  leading  truth  is  briefly 
brought  home  to  the  conscience.    This  is  followed  by  a  prayer. 

Upon  the  Sabbath,  an  opening  prayer  is  offered.  The  text 
and  the  skeleton  of  a  discourse,  composed  in  simple  language, 
little  above  the  comprehension  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  have 
been  previously  written  upon  the  slates.  The  language  is  all 
carefully  explained,  and  each  head  is  expanded  and  illustrated. 
The  truth,  thus  communicated,  is  enforced  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  which  the  instructor  is  capable.  The  services  are  then 
closed  with  a  prayer  and  benediction.  The  topics  of  these  ser- 
mons embrace  all  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  many  of  the 
more  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  are  brought  within 
the  comprehension  of  those,  to  whom,  but  for  the  privileges 
here  afforded  them,  the  Bible  would  be  a  sealed  book. 

It  is  deeply  affecting  to  witness  one  of  these  silent  scenes  of 
worship,  to  see  two  hundred  or  more  children  and  youth,  sitting 
with  eyes  rivetted  upon  their  instructor,  drinking  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  which  to  them  has  all  the  charms  of  nov- 
elty, and  again  standing  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  exhibiting 
in  the  expressions  of  their  countenance,  the  feelings  excited 
within  their  breasts. 

But  religious  instruction  is  not  confined  to  the  chapel.  It  is 
made  a  subject  of  special  attention  in  the  school  room.  So  soon 
as  the  pupil  has  attained  ability  to  connect  words  in  simple  sen- 
tences, a  volume  of  scripture  lessons,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  usually  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  work  used  in  a  majority  of  the  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, was  prepared  at  the  New  York  Institution.  The  first  few 
lessons  are  expressed  in  the  present  tense  only,  and  exclude  the 
use  of  all  words  except  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives.  They  pro- 
ceed by  slow  and  gradual  steps  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
The  principle  of  contrast  and  of  that  progression  which  makes 
the  known  a  stepping  stone  to  the  unknown,  a  sine  qua  non  in 
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the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  made  special  use  of  in 
this  book.    To  illustrate  this,  I  will  quote  a  single  paragraph  of 
the  section  which  relates  to  the  attributes  of  God. 
"  Some  men  are  strong, 
God  is  almighty; 
Some  men  are  wise, 
God  is  all  wise ; 
Some  men  are  learned, 
God  is  omniscient ; 
We  are  weak,  foolish  and  ignorant, 
God  is  almighty,  all  wise  and  omniscient." 
The  work  proceeds  to  speak  of  some  of  the  duties  growing 
out  of  our  relations  to  God — the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
Creator,  the  creation  and  the  wonders  of  the  universe.    It  then 
gives  a  clear  outline  of  the  old  and  new  Testament  history. 
The  narrative  is,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  them  an  excellent 
general  acquaintance  with  Bible  history.    The  language  of  this 
book  is  explained  by  signs,  and  what  is  wanting  in  the  narrative 
is  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

These  lessons,  thoroughly  learned,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
direct  study  of  the  Bible.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  portion 
of  scripture  selected  is  carefully  explained,  with  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  the  allusions  to  other  portions  of  holy 
writ,  the  manners,  customs,  and  historical  incidents  which  throw 
light  upon  it ;  the  geography  of  the  places  mentioned,  the  doc- 
trine taught,  and  the  practical  lessons  naturally  deduced.  The 
passage  is  committed  to  memory,  in  the  intervals  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  morning  the  pupil  is  questioned, 
both  by  signs  and  in  writing,  on  all  the  points  on  which  the 
teacher  dwelled,  when  explaining  the  lesson.  As  an  additional 
exercise,  he  is  often  required  to  embody,  in  his  own  language, 
the  substance  of  the  lesson,  together  with  the  ideas  suggested 
to  him  in  this  connection  by  his  instructor,  and  the  peculiar 
thoughts  arising  in  his  own  mind. 

The  faithful  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  does  not  confine 
himself  to  instructing  them  in  divine  things.  He  deals  individ- 
ually with  each  member  of  the  class  entrusted  to  him,  and  urges 
them  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  personal  concern.    He  makes 
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them  subjects  of  fervent  prayer  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  in 
many  instances  his  prayers  have  been  answered.  There  are 
now  quite  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  with  which  I 
am  connected,  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been 
born  from  death  unto  life.  A  prayer  meeting  is  held  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  which  is  conducted  by  the  male  pupils  of  the  In- 
stitution, in  the  exercises  of  which,  many  of  them  take  part. 
The  delightful  state  of  feeling  manifested  on  many  of  these 
occasions,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sympathy  in 
any  pious  beholder. 

Nothing  of  a  sectarian  character  is  taught  in  the  Institutions 
for  the  deaf  and.  dumb  in  this  country,  and  no  principles  are  in- 
culcated which  will  hamper  them  in  forming  relations  with  such 
evangelical  churches  as  they  may  prefer.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  church  organization  connected  with  any  of  these  Institutions. 
Those  pupils,  however,  who  desire  it,  are  permitted  to  unite 
with  such  churches  in  the  vicinity  as  may  comport  with  the 
wishes  of  their  friends. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  change  which  is  effected 
in  their  sentiments  and  character  by  competent  instruction,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  those  who  have  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  class,  stand  in  a  sense  on 
heathen  ground,  and  that  to  them  is  entrusted  an  important  part 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Saviour's  mission,  "  Go  preach  my  gos- 
pel to  every  creature/'  Let  all  such  as  are  engaged  in  this 
noble  work,  feel  the  high  responsibility  of  their  position,  and 
endeavor  to  meet  it  with  a  due  regard  to  the  glory  of  their 
divine  master. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SYLLABIC  DACTYLOLOGY, 

BY  JOHN  R.  BURNET. 

The  alphabet  can  be  used  either  with  one  hand  or  with  two, 
and  will  either  spell  words  literatim,  by  groups  of  letters  or  by 
whole  syllables.  In  several  cases,  two  syllables  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  movement.  The  number  of  independent  posi- 
tions and  movements  is  little  more  than  thirty,  so  that  the  labor 
of  learning  this  alphabet  in  the  first  place,  is  hardly  greater  than 
that  of  learning  the  common  manual  alphabet,  and  it  is  capable 
of  keeping  pace  with  a  rapid  speaker  with  ease,  after  sufficient 
practice,  as  the  reader  may  judge,  after  examining  the  explana- 
tions here  given. 

When  one  hand  is  employed,  the  hand  is  held  up  with  the 
palm  towards  the  person  spoken  to,  just  as  with  the  common 
one  handed  alphabet.  When  two  hands  are  employed,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  positions  of  the  hands,  that  one  hand 
may  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  other.  In  general,  the  best 
way  is  to  hold  the  hands  rather  down  in  front,  so  that  the  palms 
are  upwards  and  the  fingers  forwards,  and  for  the  most  part 
sloping  a  little  downwards  ;  but  the  best  position,  in  different 
syllables  wTill  vary  somewhat.  Practice  will  soon  show  which 
is  the  best,  and  habit  will  make  the  best  position  of  the  hands 
as  familiar  as  the  proper  position  of  the  ringers. 

The  principle  on  which  the  alphabet  has  been  formed,  has 
been  to  reject  altogether  the  awkward  and  far-fetched  imita- 
tions of  the  printed  forms  of  letters  on  which  the  common 
alphabets  have  been  formed,  and  to  select  such  positions  as  can 
best  be  combined  in  syllables,  according  to  the  most  common 
order  of  letters  in  English  syllables.  This  plan  was  found  to 
admit  of  mnemonic  contrivances  to  make  it  more  easy  to  re- 
member the  letters,  and  such  contrivances  have  been  resorted 
to  whenever  they  could  be  conveniently  introduced. 

We  will  begin  with  the  vowels. 

1 .  Vowels. 

As  in  the  English  two-handed  alphabet,  the  five  digits  repre- 
sent the  five  vowels  in  their  order.    These  when  one  hand  is 
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employed,  are  formed  by  holding  up  that  digit,  the  others  being 
shut.  Thus,  holding  up  the  thumb  represents  A;  the  middle 
finger,  I ;  the  little  finger,  U.  When  both  hands  are  employed, 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  points  out  the  vowels  on  the 
left.  In  case  of  a  dipthong,  one  vowel  is  marked  by  a  finger  of 
one  hand,  and  the  other  by  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained. 

There  is  another  mode  of  making  the  vowels,  used  with  one 
hand  for  all  the  vowels,  with  both  hands  for  the  final  e  andy,  by 
a  movement  of  the  hands  after  the  letters  are  formed.  A  move- 
ment to  the  left  marks  e,  if  prolonged  ee ;  to  the  right,  i ;  pro- 
longed, y ;  upwards,  u ;  prolonged,  w ;  backwards,  a ;  for- 
wards, o;  prolonged,  oo.  To  which  may  be  added  a  movement 
sloping  downward  to  the  left,  for  ed ;  sloping  downward  to  the 
right,  for  ing ;  a  serpentine  motion  for  s  in  the  plural  of  nouns, 
and  singular  of  verbs  ;  sloping  upwards  to  the  right  for  er. 
These  movements  are  in  short,  stenographic  characters  figured 
in  the  air,  to  denote  final  letters,  the  initial  letters  remaining 
formed  on  the  hand  or  hands  during  the  movement.  Other 
such  movements  can  be  added,  if  desirable,  e.  g.,  a  circular 
movement  for  ion.  A  dipthong,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  denoted 
on  this  plan  by  two  successive  movements. 

2.  Consonants. 

S,  being  always  the  first  letter  when  present  in  an  initial 
combination  of  consonants,  is  formed  by  bending  the  joint  of 
the  thumb. 

B,  P,  D,  T,  V,  F,  G,  K,  M,  N,  are  pointed  out  by  the  thumb, 
the  first  four  on  the  fore  finger,  the  next  four  on  the  middle  fin- 
ger, the  last  two  on  the  ring  finger.  To  those  who  know  the 
distinction  of  labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals,  it  will  be  an  aid  to 
the  memory  to  recollect  that  the  labials  B,  P,  V,  F,  have  their 
place  on  the  last  joint  of  the  finger,  the  others  on  the  first  joint. 
B  is  distinguished  from  P,  by  being  pointed  out  by  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  while  P  is  by  the  nail ;  and  a  like  distinction  is 
made  between  D  and  T,  V  and  F,  G  and  K.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  admits  of  the  thumb  being  readily  bent  to  mark  when  S 
precedes  P,  T,  K,  whereas  it  cannot  be  readily  bent  in  forming 
B,  D  and  G,  which  do  not  take  S  before  them.    These  letters 
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are  formed  in  a  manner  presenting  some  little  analogy  with  the 
corresponding  articulations,  which  will  not  only  be  a  help  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  can  speak,  but  serve  to  give  the  deaf  and 
dumb  some  idea  of  the  different  sorts  of  letters. 

C,  H  and  L,  are  formed  by  half  bending  a  finger,  the  fore- 
finger for  C,  the  middle-finger  for  H,  the  ring-finger  for  L,  so 
arranged,  because,  in  combinations,  L  comes  last,  and  C  next 
to  S,  as  in  c/zZoroform,  school. 

R  is  formed  by  entwining  any  two  fingers  that  may  be  dis- 
engaged, generally  the  middle  and  ring-finger. 

Z,  Y  and  W,  are  formed  by  bending  fingers  close  to  the  palm ; 
the  fore-finger  for  Z,  (because  it  is  figured  by  the  fore-finger  in 
the  common  alphabet,)  the  middle-finger  for  Y,  (because  I  and 
Y  are  akin,)  and  the  ring-finger  for  W,  (because  00  and  W  are 
akin. 

X  is  the  common  one-handed  alphabet. 

Qu,  taken  as  one  letter,  (because  Q  is  never  used  without  U,) 
are  formed  by  doubling  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger,  with 
the  thumb  pressed  over  them,  but  when  S  precedes,  as  in 
square,  the  thumb  is  bent,  which  brings  it  under  the  fingers. 

J  is  formed  by  doubling  the  middle-finger,  as  in  Y,  and  press- 
ing the  thumb  close  along  side  of  it,  (because  J  was  formerly 
called  I  consonant. 

3.  Initial  Combinations  of  Consonants. 

By  examining  the  following  table  of  the  initial  combinations 
of  consonants  in  our  language,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  them 
can  be  formed  by  the  above  alphabet,  so  as  to  show  every  letter 
distinctly,  and  in  its  proper  place,  beginning  with  the  thumb, 
except  wr,  wh  and  rh,  in  which  the  order  is  inverted,  which, 
however,  will  make  but  little  difficulty,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  labor  which  the  child  who  hears  undergoes  in  learning 
orthography.  Kn  and  Gn  can  be  indicated  by  a  little  contri- 
vance, so  as  to  point  out  both  the  k  and  n,  or  the  g  and  n,  at 
once,  their  places  being  on  the  like  parts  of  adjoining  fingers, 
and  ps  is  so  rare  it  had  better  be  spelled  literatim  when  it 
occurs. 
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Table  of  Initial  Combinations  of  Consonants. 

Bl,  br, 

sc>       scr,  sch, 

cl,      cr,       ch,        chl,  chr, 

dr,  dw, 
fl  fr, 

g]>      §r>  gh> 

sh,  shr, 
sk, 

pi       pr,       ph,       phi,       phr,     sp,      spl,     spr,  sph, 

squ, 

tr,       th,  thr,    tro,    st,  str 

si,   sm,   sn,  sw. 

Anomalous. 
wr,       wh,       rh,       kn,       gn,  ps. 

All  of  these,  except  those  marked  as  anomalous,  can  be 
readily  expressed  with  one  hand,  by  a  single  position  in  which 
each  letter  is  distinctly  seen  in  its  proper  order.  Concerning 
anomalous  combinations  we  have  already  spoken.  They  can 
all  be  distinctly  expressed,  except  ps. 

We  will,  in  passing,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  practical  use 
of  this  alphabet  with  one  hand.  The  initial  combinations  being 
expressed  as  above,  and  the  vowels  by  the  movements  which 
have  been  described,  words  can  be  spelled  with  about  half  as 
many  positions,  on  an  average,  as  by  the  common  alphabet. 
To  spell  for  instance  this  sentence  of  nineteen  letters,  "when 
will  school  begin  ?"  will  require  only  ten  positions,  connected 
by  slight  movements.    Whe  n  wi  1 1  schoo  1  be  gi  n  ? 

To  be  able  to  spell  words  with  double  the  usual  rapidity,  is, 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  advantage  of  no 
little  moment. 

But,  by  using  both  hands,  this  advantage  can  be  nearly 
doubled,  in  many  cases  more  than  doubled,  especially  in  that 
familiar  style  which  consists  so  largely  of  monosyllables.  Our 
aim,  in  which  we  have  in  good  measure  succeeded,  was  to 
enable  the  manual  speech  to  follow  the  utterance  syllable  by 
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syllable,  and  in  some  cases,  a  short  final  syllable  may  be  added 
by  a  simple  movement. 

4.  Middle  Vowels  and  Dipthongs. 

When  the  vowel  is  single,  it  is  pointed  out  on  the  left  hand 
by  the  little  finger  of  the  right ;  the  tip  of  the  thumb  represent- 
ing A,  of  the  fore-finger  E,  of  the  middle-finger  I,  of  the  ring- 
finger  0,  of  the  little-finger  U,  as  everybody  knows.  The  final 
y  in  fly,  dry,  may  also  be  formed  as  in  the  English  manual 
alphabet,  touching  the  angle  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  (on 
the  backside.) 

Dipthongs  are  distinctly  presented  by  joining  the  digit  of  the 
right  hand  corresponding  to  the  first  vowel,  and  that  of  the  left 
hand  marking  the  second ;  thus,  the  fore-finger  of  the  right 
hand  touching  the  thumb  of  the  left  marks  ea,  the  ring-finger 
of  the  right  to  the  middle-finger  of  the  left  oi — the  same  to  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  ou,  etc.  Where  y  is  the  final  letter  of  a 
dipthong,  it  may  perhaps  be  best  marked  by  the  movement  to 
the  right,  already  spoken  of.  It  can,  however,  be  pointed  out 
in  its  place  at  the  junction  of  thumb  and  finger.  When  w  is 
the  final  letter,  it  may  either  be  marked  by  the  movement  up- 
wards, or  its  place  may  be  assigned  in  the  centre  of  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand.  Thus  for  how,  the  middle-finger  of  the  right 
being  half  bent  for  h,  the  ring-finger  for  o,  touches  the  centre  of 
the  palm  of  the  left  for  w.  By  taking  a  lower  point  on  the 
palm,  we  have  own,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  represents  wl. 
In  case  of  thripthongs,  as  eau,  ieu,  the  two  first  vowels  being 
formed  by  joining  the  fingers,  the  last  is  denoted  by  the  upward 
movement,  which  marks  u ;  e.  g.  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb 
presses  the  ball  of  the  right  fore-finger  for  6,  the  fore-finger  is 
then  joined  to  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  for  ea,  and  a  slight 
upward  movement  for  u,  completes  the  word  or  syllable  beau. 

When  u  is  the  first  letter  of  a  dipthong,  as  in  guilt  and  per- 
suade, it  may  be  marked  by  pressing  the  two  last  fingers  closely 
together. 

5.  Semi-  Vowels  combined  with  Vowels. 

In  initial  combinations  of  consonants,  the  semi-vowels  take 
the  last  place,  but  on  the  reverse,  they  take  the  first  place  in 
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final  combinations.  Hence  new  contrivances  are  necessary  to 
show  the  final  combinations  distinctly.  Abundant  room  is 
afforded  for  this  by  the  length  of  each  finger.  The  tip  of  it 
being  the  place  of  the  simple  vowel,  the  semi-vowels  are  dis- 
tributed along  it.  Thus,  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  being  touched 
for  e,  the  back  of  the  same  marks  el,  the  last  division  in  the  face 
of  the  finger  em,  the  middle  division  (I  speak  of  the  natural 
division  by  the  lines  crossing  at  the  joints)  en,  the  first  division 
eng,  and  the  root  of  the  finger  at  the  edge  of  the  palm,  er.  In 
the  case  of  the  thumb,  the  place  of  ar  is  thrown  back  to  the 
centre  of  the  wrist. 

6.  Final  Consonants. 
Other  final  consonants  are  indicated  by  the  same  positions 
that  serve  us  for  the  initial  combinations.  A  final  s,  following 
other  consonants,  may  be  marked  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
either  by  the  separative  movement,  or  by  half  bending  the  (left) 
little-finger.  A  final  t  following  g]i,f,p,  c,  etc.,  may  be  shown 
by  doubling  the  little-finger,  or  by  a  downward  movement. 
(In  reference  to  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pen  in  t.) 

7.  The  Final  e,  and  Final  Short  Syllables. 

These  are  denoted  by  the  movements  already  explained  in 
No.  1. 

8.  Double  letters  may  be  marked  by  twice  tapping  the  place 
of  the  letter. 

9.  In  difficult  cases,  when  combinations  not  provided  for 
come  up,  they  can  be  spelled  literatim,  as  in  psalm,  or  abbre- 
viated at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  This  will  seldom  hap- 
pen, however. 

Illustrative  Examples. 
Strength — S,  bend  the  thumb  at  right  angles  ; 

t,  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-finger  with  the 

nail  of  the  thumb  ; 
r,  entwine  the  middle  and  ring-finger  ; 
eng,  touch  (with  the  little-finger)  the  lower  division 
of  the  left  fore-finger  ; 
t,  as  before,  only  now  on  the  left  hand  ; 
h,  bend  the  middle-finger  of  the  left  at  right  angles. 
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Happy — H,  bend  the  middle  finger  at  right  angles  ; 

a,  touch  the  tip  of  the  left  thumb  with  the  tip  of 
the  right  middle-finger; 
pp,  touch  twice  the  ball  of  the  left  fore-finger  with 
the  nail  of  the  left  thumb  ; 
y,  give  the  hand  a  movement  to  the  right,  while  the 
above  positions  remain  in  view. 

Bridge — B,  touch  the  ball  or  end  of  the  fore-finger  with  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  ; 
r,  entwine  the  middle  and  ring-fingers  ; 
t,  touch  the  tip  of  the  left  middle-finger,  &c. ; 
dg,  place  the  left  thumb  so  as  to  touch  at  once  the 
place  d  on  the  fore-finger,  and  of  g  on  the 
middle-finger ; 
e,  give  the  whole  a  slight  movement  to  the  left. 

Candle — C,  bend  the  fore-finger  at  right  angles  ; 

an,  touch  the  middle  division  of  the  left  thumb  ; 
J,  touch  the  lower  part  of  left  fore-finger  with  the 

ball  of  the  left  thumb  ; 
7,  bend  the  left  ring-finger  at  right  angles ; 
e,  give  the  whole  the  movement  to  the  left. 

Peace — P,  touch  the  ball  of  the  fore-finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb ; 

ea,  touch  the  tip  of  the  right  fore-finger  to  the  tip  of 

the  left  thumb  ; 
c,  bend  the  left  fore-finger,  (as  in  candle  ;) 
e,  make  the  movement  to  the  left. 

Thunder — T,  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-finger  with  the 
nail  of  the  thumb,  (as  in  strength  ;) 
h,  bend  the  middle-finger,  (as  in  strength ;) 
uny  touch  the  middle  division  of  the  left  little- 
finger  ; 
d,  (see  candle ;) 

er,  give  the  whole  a  movement  sloping  upwards 
to  the  right. 
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Morning — M,  touch  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  with  the 
thumb  ; 

or,  touch  the  root  of  the  ring-finger  of  the  left 
hand,  (with  the  tip  of  the  right  little-finger 
of  course  ;) 

n,  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  left  ring-finger 
with  the  left  thumb  ; 
ing,  give  both  hands  the  movement  descending 
towards  the  right. 

Fowling  piece  :    (    F,  touch  the  end  of  the  middle-finger 

with  the  nail  of  the  thumb  ; 
owl,  touch  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
Firstly,  left  hand  with  the  right  ring-finger. 

ing,  make  the  movement  descending  to 
the  right ; 
(     p,  (see  above  j^eace  ;) 
I     ie,  touch  the  left  fore-finger  with  the 
Secondly,       \  right  middle-finger ; 

c,  bend  the  fore-finger,  (see  candle  ;) 
e,  make  the  movement  to  the  left. 

For  the  ease  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  commit  the  signs  to 
memory  in  the  customary  order  of  the  alphabet,  we  subjoin 
them  in  that  order. 

The  Alphabet. 

A.  1.  Elevate  the  thumb.    2.  Touch  the  thumb  of  the  left 

hand.  3.  Give  the  hand  a  slight  backward  move- 
ment.   (Allusion  to  the  a  in  backward.) 

B.  Touch  the  end  or  ball  of  the  fore-finger  with  the  ball  of  the 

thumb.  (In  all  cases  the  fingers  not  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  remain  open  in  an  easy  position.) 

C.  Bend  the  fore-finger  at  right  angles. 

D.  1.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-finger  with  the  ball  of 

the  thumb.  2.  (d  final,)  a  movement  descending  to 
the  left. 

E.  1.  Elevate  the  fore-finger.    2.  Touch  the  fore-finger  of  the 

left  hand.  3.  (e  final,)  give  the  hand  a  motion  to  the 
left.    (Allusion  to  the  e  in  left.) 
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F.  Touch  the  end  of  the  middle-finger  with  the  nail  of  the 

thumb. 

G.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  middle-finger  with  the  ball  of 

the  thumb. 

H.  Bend  the  middle-finger  at  right  angles. 

I.  Elevate  the  middle-finger.    2.  Touch  the  left  middle- 

finger.  3.  A  slight  movement  to  the  n'ght  for  z-final. 
(Allusion  to  the  i  in  right.) 

J.  Shut  the  middle-finger  close  to  the  palm  and  lay  the  thumb 
parallel  to  it. 

K.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  middle-finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb. 

L.  1.  Bend  the  ring-finger  at  right  angles.  2.  Touch  the 
back  of  a  finger,  or  of  the  hand,  (back  of  the  thumb 
tapped  twice  for  all,  of  middle-finger  do.,  for  ill,  of  the 
hand  for  wl  in  awl,  owl,  &c.) 

M.  1.  Touch  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb.  2.  Touch  the  last  division  of  a  finger  (or 
thumb)  of  the  left  hand,  (nearer  the  joint  than  the 
tip.) 

N.  1.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  ring-finger  with  the  tip  of 
the  thumb.  2.  Touch  the  middle  division  of  a  finger 
&c,  of  the  left  hand.  3.  (For  wn,)  touch  the  lower 
side  of  the  palm. 

0.    1.  Elevate  the  ring-finger.    2.  Touch  the  left  ring-finger. 

3.  Give  the  hands  a  forward  movement.    (Allusion  to 

the  o  in  forward.) 
P.    Touch  the  end  of  the  right  fore-finger  with  the  nail  of  the 

right  thumb. 

Qu.  Double  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger  and  place  the 
thumb  on  them,  (or  under  if  s  precedes.) 

R.  1.  Entwine  any  two  fingers.  2.  Touch  the  root  in  the 
edge  of  the  palm,  of  a  finger  &c,  of  the  left  hand ; 
(for  ar,  the  root  of  the  thumb  in  the  centre  of  the 
wrist.) 
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S.  1.  Bend  the  thumb  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  2.  (s 
final,)  bend  the  left  little-finger  at  right  angles.  (3.  s 
final,  or  es,)  a  serpentine  motion. 

T.  1.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb.  2.  (t  final,)  double  the  left  little-finger. 
3.  (t  final,)  a  motion  downward,  (analogous  to  the 
downward  stroke  in  the  t.) 

U.  1.  Elevate  the  little-finger.  2.  Touch  the  little-finger  of 
the  left  hand.  3.  An  upward  movement.  4.  When 
u  precedes  another  vowel,  as  in  gward,  swit,  press  the 
two  last  fingers  closely  together.  (The  word  fruit  is 
difficult,  and  the  pupil  who  should  learn  it  on  this 
plan,  must  remember  the  proper  orthography,  as  the 
child  who  hears  is  obliged  to  do,  but  such  instances 
will  be  rare.)  Fruit  may  be  readily  spelled  in  two 
parts,  like  ruin. 

V.  Touch  the  end  of  the  middle-finger  with  the  ball  of  the 
thumb. 

W.  1.  Double  the  ring-finger  to  the  palm.  2.  Touch  the  cen- 
tre of  the  palm  ;  (lower  side  of  the  palm  for  wn,  and 
back  for  wl.)    3.  A  prolonged  upward  movement. 

X.    As  the  common  one-handed  alphabet. 

Y.  1.  Double  the  middle-finger  to  the  palm.  2.  A  prolonged 
movement  to  the  left.  3.  Touch  the  angle  of  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  as  in  the  English  alphabet. 

Z.    Double  the  fore-finger. 

Add  ng.    1.  Touch  the  lowest  division  of  a  finger  ;  (for  ang> 

the  lowest  ball  of  the  thumb.)    2.  A  movement  descending  to 

the  right,  in  reference  to  the  vowel  i,  and  the  usual  sign  for  the 

participle  termination  ing. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  WALLIS. 
[The  third  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  (a  copy  of  which  we 
have  found  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  library  of  Erastus  Smith,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,)  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
method  he  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  the  work  is  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader,  and  as  Dr.  Wallis  claims  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  this  article  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Annals. — Editor.] 

"  About  the  beginning  of  January,  1662, 1  undertook  to  teach 
a  person  dumb  and  deaf  to  speak  and  to  understand  a  language. 
The  task  consists  of  two  very  different  parts  ;  each  of  which 
doth  render  the  other  more  difficult ;  for,  besides  that  which 
appears  upon  the  first  view,  to  teach  a  person  who  cannot  hear 
to  pronounce  the  sound  of  words,  there  is  that  other  of  teaching 
them  to  understand  the  language,  and  know  the  signification  of 
those  words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  whereby  he  may  both 
express  his  own  sense,  and  understand  the  thoughts  of  others. 
That  each  of  these  do  render  the  other  more  hard,  is  obvious. 
We  find  by  experience  that  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
teaching  a  child  his  first  language,  is  that  of  perpetual  discourse  ; 
not  only  what  is  particularly  addressed  to  himself,  as  well  in 
pleasing  divertisements  or  delightful  sportings  (and  therefore  in- 
sinuates itself  without  any  irksome  or  tedious  labor)  as  what  is 
directly  intended  for  his  more  serious  information  ;  but  that 
discourse  also  which  passeth  between  others,  where  without 
pains  or  study  he  takes  notice  of  what  actions  in  the  speaker  do 
accompany  such  words,  and  what  effects  they  do  produce  in 
those  to  whom  they  are  directed  ;  which  doth  by  degrees  insin- 
uate the  intendments  of  these  words  :  but  these  helps  are  wholly 
obstructed  in  our  case  by  deafness.  And  as  deafness  makes  it 
the  more  difficult  to  teach  him  a  language,  so  on  the  other  hand, 
that  want  of  language  makes  it  more  hard  to  teach  him  how  to 
speak  or  pronounce  the  sounds  :  for  there  being  no  other  way 
to  direct  his  speech,  than  by  teaching  him  how  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  the  palate,  and  other  organs  of  speech  are  to  be  applied 
and  moved,  in  the  forming  of  such  sounds  as  are  required ;  to 
the  end  that  he  may  by  art  pronounce  those  sounds  which  others 
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do  by  custom,  they  know  not  how,  it  may  be  thought  hard 
enough  to  express  in  writing,  even  to  one  who  understands 
it  very  well,  those  very  nice  curiosities  and  delicacies  of  motion 
which  must  be  observed  (though  we  heed  it  not)  by  him,  who, 
without  help  of  his  ear  to  guide  his  tongue,  shall  form  that 
variety  of  sounds  we  use  in  speaking;  many  of  which  curiosi- 
ties are  so  nice  and  delicate,  and  the  difference  in  forming  those 
sounds  so  very  subtle,  that  most  of  ourselves  who  pronounce 
them  every  day,  are  not  able,  without  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion, to  give  an  account  by  what  art  or  motion  ourselves  form 
them  ;  much  less  to  teach  another  how  it  is  to  be  done.  And 
if  by  writing  to  one  who  understands  a  language  it  be  thus  diffi- 
cult to  give  instruction,  how,  without  the  help  of  hearing,  he 
may  utter  those  sounds,  it  must  needs  increase  the  difficulty, 
when  there  is  no  other  language  to  express  it  in  but  that  of 
dumb  signs. 

"  These  difficulties,  however,  did  not  so  far  discourage  me 
from  that  undertaking,  but  that  I  did  still  conceive  it  possible 
that  both  parts  of  this  task  might  be  effected.  As  to  the  first  of 
them,  though  I  did  not  doubt  but"  that  the  ear  doth  as  much 
guide  the  tongue  in  speaking  as  the  eye  doth  the  hand  in 
writing,  or  playing  on  the  lute  ;  and  therefore  those  who  by  ac- 
cident do  wholly  lose  their  hearing,  lose  also  their  speech,  and 
consequently  become  dumb  as  well  as  deaf,  (for  it  is  in  a  manner 
the  same  difficulty  for  one  that  hears  not  to  speak  well,  as  for 
him  that  is  blind  to  write  a  fair  hand.)  Yet  since  we  see  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  lady  to  attain  so  great  dexterity  as  in  the 
dark  to  play  on  a  lute,  though  to  that  variety  of  nimble  motions, 
the  eye's  direction,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  might 
seem  necessary  to  guide  the  hand  ;  I  did  not  think  it  impossible, 
but  that  the  organs  of  speech  might  be  taught  to  observe  their 
due  posture,  though  neither  the  eyes  behold  their  motion,  nor 
the  ear  discern  the  sound  they  make.  And  as  to  the  other,  that 
of  language  might  seem  yet  more  possible.  For,  since  that  in 
children,  every  day,  the  knowledge  of  words,  with  their  various 
constructions  and  significations,  is  by  degrees  attained  by  the 
ear,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  arrive  to  a  competent  ability  of 
expressing  themselves  in  their  first  language,  at  least  as  to  the 
more  usual  parts  and  notions  of  it ;  why  should  it  be  thought 
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impossible,  that  the  eye,  (though  with  some  disadvantage,) 
might  as  well  apply  such  complications  of  letters  or  other  char- 
acters, to  represent  the  various  conceptions  of  the  mind,  as  the 
ear  a  like  complication  of  sounds  ?  For  though,  as  things  now 
are,  it  be  very  true  that  letters  are,  with  us,  the  immediate  char- 
acters of  sounds,  as  those  sounds  are  of  conceptions ;  yet  is 
there  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  why  letters  and 
characters  might  not  as  properly  be  applied  to  represent  imme- 
diately, as  by  the  intervention  of  sounds,  what  our  conceptions 
are.  Which  is  so  great  a  truth  (though  not  so  generally  taken 
notice  of)  that  it  is  practiced  every  day,  not  only  by  the 
Chinese,  whose  whole  language  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  such 
characters  as  do  represent  things  and  notions  independent  on  the 
sound  of  words ;  and  if  therefore  differently  spoken  by  those 
who  differ  not  in  the  writing  of  it  (like  as  what,  in  figures,  we 
write,  1,  2,  3,  for  one,  two,  three,  a  Frenchman,  for  example, 
reads  un,  deux,  trois,)  but,  in  part,  also  amongst  ourselves,  as  in 
the  numeral  figures  now  mentioned,  and  many  other  characters 
of  weights  and  metals  used  indifferently  by  divers  nations  to 
signify  the  same  conceptions,  though  expressed  by  a  different 
sound  of  words ;  and  more  frequently  in  the  practice  of  spe- 
cious arithmetic,  and  operations  of  algebra,  expressed  in  such, 
symbols,  as  so  little  need  the  intervention  of  words  to  make 
known  their  meaning,  that  when  different  persons  come  to  ex- 
press, in  words,  the  sense  of  those  characters,  they  will  as  little 
agree  upon  the  same  words,  though  all  express  the  same  sense, 
as  two  translators  of  one  and  the  same  book  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

"And  though  I  will  not  dispute  the  practical  possibility  of  in- 
troducing an  universal  character,  in  which  all  nations,  though 
of  different  speech,  shall  express  their  common  conceptions  ; 
yet,  that  some  two  or  three  (or  more)  persons  may,  by  consent, 
agree  upon  such  characters,  whereby  to  express  each  to  other 
their  sense  in  writing,  without  attending  the  sound  of  words,  is 
so  far  from  an  impossibility,  that  it  must  needs  be  allowed  to  be 
very  feasible,  if  not  facile.  And  if  it  may  be  done  by  new-in- 
vented characters,  why  not  as  well  by  those  already  in  use  ! 
Whichjhough  to  those  that  know  their  common  use,  they  may 
signify  sounds  ;  yet  to  those  that  know  it  not,  or  do  not  attend 
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it,  may  be  as  immediately  applyed  to  signify  things  or  notions, 
as  if  they  signified  nothing  else  :  and  consequently,  so  long  as 
[t  is  purely  arbitrary,  by  what  character  to  express  such  a  thing 
or  notion,  we  may  as  well  make  use  of  that  character  or  collec- 
tion of  letters  to  express  the  thing  to  the  eyes  of  him  that  is 
deaf,  by  which  others  express  the  sound  or  name  of  it  to  those 
that  hear.  So  that,  indeed,  that  shall.be  to  him  a  real  charac- 
ter, which  expresseth  to  another  a  vocal  sound,  but  signifieth 
to  both  the  same  conception,  which  is,  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage. 

"  These  were  the  fundamental  grounds  of  possibility  in  nature  ; 
to  which  I  added  the  following  considerations,  which  made  me 
think  it  morally  possible,  that  is,  not  impossible  to  succeed  in 
practice.  I  considered  from  how  few  and  despicable  principles 
the  whole  body  of  Geometry,  by  continual  consequence,  is  in- 
forced  ;  and  if  so  fair  a  pile  and  curious  structure  may  be  raised, 
and  stand  fast  upon  so  small  a  bottom,  I  could  not  think  it  in- 
credible, that  we  might  attain  some  considerable  success  in  this 
design,  how  little  soever  we  had  at  first  to  begin  upon,  and, 
from  those  little  actions  and  gestures,  which  have  a  kind  of 
natural  significancy,  we  might,  if  well  managed,  proceed  grad- 
ually to  the  explication  of  a  complete  language,  and  withal, 
direct  to  those  curiosities  of  motion  and  posture  in  the  organs 
of  speech,  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  desired,  and  so 
to  effect  both  parts  of  wThat  we  intend.  I  was  further  encour- 
aged by  the  consideration  of  the  person,  who  was  very  ingenious 
and  apprehensive,  and  so  far,  at  least,  a  mathematician,  as  to 
draw  pictures,  whereby  he  was  already  accustomed  to  observe 
and  imitate  those  little  niceties  in  a  face,  without  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  a  picture  well.  I  shall  add  this  also,  that 
once  he  could  have  spoken,  though  so  long  ago,  that,  I  think,  he 
doth  scarce  remember  it.  But  having,  by  accident,  when  about 
five  years  of  age,  lost  his  hearing,  he  consequently  lost  his 
speech  also  ;  not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  in  about  half  a 
year's  time ;  which,  though  it  do  confirm  what  I  was  saying 
but  now,  how  needful  it  is  for  the  ear  to  guide  the  tongue  in 
speaking,  (since  that  habit  of  speaking,  which  was  attained  by 
hearing,  was  also  lost  with  it,)  and  might  therefore  discourage 
the  undertaking;  yet  I  was  thereby  very  much  secured,  that 
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his  want  of  speech  was  but  a  consequent  of  his  want  of  hearing, 
and  did  not  proceed  originally  from  an  indisposition  in  the  or- 
gans of  speech  to  form  those  sounds. 

"  But  though  I  did  believe  it  possible  for  him  to  learn  so  to 
speak  as  to  be  understood  ;  yet  I  could  not  promise  myself,  that 
he  should  speak  so  accurately,  but  that  a  critical  ear  might 
easily  discern  some  failures  or  little  differences  from  the  ordi- 
nary tone  or  pronunciation  of  other  men  ;  because  the  neglect 
of  it  in  his  younger  years,  when  the  organs  of  speech,  being  yet 
tender,  were  more  pliable,  might  now  render  them  less  capable 
of  that  accurateness  which  those  of  children  attain  unto,  whereof 
we  have  daily  experience  ;  it  being  found  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  teach  a  foreigner,  well  in  years,  the  accurate 
pronouncing  of  that  sound  or  langnage,  which  in  his  tender 
years  he  had  not  learned.  Besides,  the  ear  being  so  necessary 
to  guide  and  correct  the  tongue,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  who  cannot  hear,  though  he  may  know  how  to 
speak  truly,  should  yet  perform  it  so  accurately,  as  if  he  had 
the  advantage  of  his  ear  also. 

"  Nor  could  I  promise,  nor  indeed  hope,  that  how  accurately 
soever  he  might  learn  to  speak,  he  should  be  able  to  make  so 
great  use  of  it  as  others  do  :  for  since  that  he  cannot  hear  what 
others  say  to  him,  as  well  as  express  his  own  thoughts  to  them, 
he  cannot  make  such  use  of  it  in  discourse  as  others  may.  And 
though  it  may  be  thought  possible  that  he  may  in  time  discern 
by  tbe  motion  of  the  lips  visible  to  the  eye,  what  is  said  to  him, 
yet  this  cannot  be  expected  till  at  least  he  be  so  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  the  language,  as  that  by  a  few  letters  known,  he  may  be 
able  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  by  a  few  words,  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  it,  by  a  probable  conjec- 
ture, (as  when  we  decipher  letters  written  in  cipher  ;)  for,  that 
the  eye  can  actually  discern  all  the  varieties  of  motion  in  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  see  what  sounds  are  made  by  those  mo- 
tions, (of  which  many  are  inward,  and  are  not  exposed  to  the 
eye  at  all,)  is  not  imaginable.  But  as  to  the  other  part  of  our 
design,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt,  but  that  he  might  attain 
a  language,  and  the  elegancy  of  it  as  perfectly  as  those  that 
hear. 

"  The  way  I  have  taken  towards  this  design,  is  in  general  suf- 
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ficiently  intimated  already  :  As  to  that  of  speech,  I  must  first, 
by  the  most  significant  signs  I  can,  make  him  to  understand  in 
what  posture  and  motion  I  would  have  him  apply  his  tongue, 
lips,  and  other  organs  of  speech,  to  the  forming  of  such  a  sound 
as  T  direct ;  which,  if  he  hit  right,  I  confirm  him  in  it ;  if  he 
miss,  I  signify  to  him  in  what  he  differed  from  my  direction,  and 
to  what  circumstances  he  must  attend  to  mend  it.  And  for  this 
work  I  was  so  far  prepared  before  hand,  that  I  had  heretofore, 
upon  another  occasion,  (in  my  Treatise  de  Loquela,  prefixed  to 
my  Grammar  for  the  English  Tongue,)  considered  very  exactly, 
(what  few  attended  to,)  the  accurate  formation  of  all  sounds  in 
speaking,  (at  least  as  to  our  own  language,  and  those  I  knew,) 
without  which  it  were  in  vain  to  set  upon  this  task.  As  to  that 
of  teaching  him  the  language,  I  begin  with  that  little  stock  Of 
such  actions  and  gestures  as  have  a  kind  of  natural  significancy  ; 
and  from  them,  or  some  few  signs  which  himself  had  before 
taken  up,  to  express  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  he  could,  proceed 
to  teach  him  what  I  mean  by  somewhat  else  ;  and  so,  by  steps, 
to  more  and  more  :  and  this,  so  far  as  I  well  can,  in  such  method 
as  that  what  he  knows  already  may  be  a  step  to  what  he  next 
is  to  learn. 

"  He  hath  been  already  with  me  somewhat  more  than  two 
months,  and  the  success  is  more  than  I  did  expect.  There  is 
hardly  any  word  which  (with  deliberation)  he  cannot  speak ; 
and  he  hath  already  learned  a  considerable  part  of  English 
words  of  most  frequent  use  ;  so  that  I  may  say  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  both  parts  of  the  undertaking  is  almost  over  ;  what 
remains  is  little  more  than  the  work  of  time  and  exercise." 

[The  following  paragraph  is  added  by  another  person,  but  the  name  of  the 
writer  is  not  given. — Editor.] 

"  The  person  to  whom  the  foregoing  discourse  doth  refer,  is 
Mr.  Daniel  Whaley,  son  of  Mr.  Whaley,  late  of  Northampton, 
and  mayor  of  that  town.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  May  21,  1662,  and  did  there,  to  their  great  sat- 
isfaction, pronounce  distinctly  enough  such  words  as  by  the 
company  were  proposed  to  him ;  and  though  not  altogether 
with  the  usual  tone  or  accent,  yet  so  as  easily  to  be  understood. 
About  the  same  time  also  (his  majesty  having  heard  of  it,  and 
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being  willing  to  see  him,)  he  did  the  like  several  times  at 
Whitehall,  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  his  highness,  prince 
Rupert,  and  divers  others  of  the  nobility.  In  the  space  of  a 
year,  which  was  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  with  Dr.  Wallis,  he 
had  read  over  a  great  part  of  the  English  Bible,  and  had  at- 
tained so  much  skill  as  to  express  himself  intelligibly  in  ordi- 
nary affairs  ;  to  understand  letters  written  to  him,  and  to  write 
answers  to  them,  though  not  elegantly,  yet  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood :  and  in  the  presence  of  many  foreigners,  (who  out  of 
curiosity  have  come  to  see  him,)  hath  oftentimes  not  only  read 
English  and  Latin  to  them,  but  pronounced  the  most  difficult 
words  of  their  language,  (even  Polish  itself,)  which  they  could 
propose  to  him. 

"  The  said  doctor  hath  since  done  the  like  for  Mr.  Alexander 
Popham,  (a  young  gentleman  of  a  very  good  family,  and  a  fair 
estate,)  who  did  from  his  birth  want  his  hearing." 


PROPOSED  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows : — 

Sec.  1.  That  an  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  hereby 
authorized  and  established  near  the  town  of  Fulton,  in  the  county  of  Callaway, 
and  that  forty  acres  of  land,  a  portion  of  the  farm  donated  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri by  virtue  of  "  An  Act  to  establish  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane,"  approved 
16th  February,  1847,  including  the  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Fulton  to  Portland,  in  said  county, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  That  William  H.  Bailey,  James  K.  Shelley,  Alfred  A.  Ryley,  James  S. 
Henderson,  and  Charles  H.  Hardin,  are  hereby  constituted  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  management  and  control  of  said  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  contract  with  and  employ  a  suitable  superin. 
tendent  and  teacher,  one  qualified  to  impart  instruction  to  mutes. 

Sec  3.  Upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  any  county  court  in  this  State,  that 
there  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  or  persons,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty 
years,  residing  in  said  county,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  court,  they  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  the  charity  of  the  State,  said  court  may  cause  the  clerk 
thereof,  to  certify  that  fact,  together  with  the  name  and  age  of  such  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  to  the  commissioners. 

Sec  4.  The  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  upon  the  receipt  of  such 
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certificate  and  the  application  of  such  parent  or  guardian  of  any  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  to  certify  that  fact  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  which  certificate 
shall  entitle  the  said  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  for  each 
year  said  deaf  and  dumb  person  may  remain  in  the  Asylum,  which  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  the  commissioners  quarterly  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July 
and  October,  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  directed  and  required 
to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  commissioners  on  the  treasurer  accordingly, 
and  the  commissioners  shall  pay  over  to  the  superintendent,  by  them  employed, 
the  amount  of  each  warrant,  by  them  received,  which  amount  shall  be  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  charges  for  board  and  tuition  for  the  quarter  for  which  the 
same  was  drawn. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  superintendent  to  furnish  suitable  and  prop- 
er boarding  as  well  as  proper  tuition  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  may  be 
certified  as  above  provided,  and  who  shall  make  application  for  admission  as 
pupils  in  said  Asylum,  for  the  amount  above  specified  ;  but  said  superintendent 
may  receive  into  said  Asylum  other  deaf  and  dumb  persons  as  pupils,  than  such 
as  may  be  certified  as  poor  persons,  as  above  provided,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  commissioners  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  No  one  of  the  beneficiaries,  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  entitled 
to  draw  from  the  State  treasury  more  than  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioners  shall  give  bonds  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  with 
good  and  sufficient  security,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
office,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  bond  and  the  sufficiency 
thereof,  shall  be  judged  of  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  by  him  be  filed  in  his 
office. 

Sec.  8.  Two  of  the  commissioners  herein  appointed  shall  hold  their  office  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  other  three  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  be  de- 
termined by  lot  at  their  first  meeting,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  by  said  com- 
missioners filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified ;  and  all  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  governor  for  all  unexpired  terms,  and  all  such  appointees  shall  reside 
convenient  to  the  Asylum. 

Sec.  9.  The  superintendent  to  be  appointed  as  above  provided  for  in  this 
act,  to  have  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  forty  acres  of  ground  and  improve- 
ments thereupon  situated,  and  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  commissioners. 

Sec.  10.  So  much  of  the  act  of  the  16th  February,  1847,  and  of  the  act 
amendatory  of  the  same,  approved  March  12th,  1849,  as  provides  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed,  except  as  to  persons  now  at  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  eighty  dollars  per  year. 

Sec.  11.  The  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  ground  and  improvements,  set  apart  by  this  act  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  to  be  made  and  a  copy  of  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  for  Callaway 
county. 
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Sec.  12.  The  commissioners  shall  make  an  annual  report,  which  shall  bear 
date  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year,  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
showing  the  exact  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  at  the  date  o^ 
their  report,  which  expenditures  shall  be  shown  by  proper  vouchers. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  was  passed  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  The 
prime  mover  in  the  matter  was  a  deaf  mute,  a  graduate,  we  believe,  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford. 

The  Tennessee  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  has  been  sus- 
pended for  the  last  two  years,  in  order  to  complete  their  edifice,  is  about  to  be 
opened  during  the  present  season  for  the  admission  of  pupils.  The  directors 
are  now  considering  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mc- 
Intyre,  late  principal,  who  resigned  two  years  since,  when  the  school  was 
closed. 

Thirty  years  ago  Missouri  was  one  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  few  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri ;  most  of  its  soil  uncultivated  and  cov- 
ered with  the  primitive  forests,  the  home  of  the  Indian  and  the 
buffalo.  St.  Louis  was  then  a  small  trading  post,  where  the 
hunter  disposed  of  his  furs,  obtaining  in  return  the  outfit  to  en- 
able him  to  renew  his  adventurous  and  perilous  expeditions. 
Missouri  is  still  the  border  State  of  the  Union.  Beyond  its 
western  limits  rise  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  immense  prairies 
lying  between,  uninhabited  save  by  hordes  of  savages,  bands  of 
hunters,  and  innumerable  herds  of  buffaloes.  But  Missouri  is  now 
one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  in  population,  wealth, 
and  influence,  rapidly  rising  to  the  first  rank  among  her  sister 
States ;  and  St.  Louis,  its  commercial  capital,  has  already 
taken  its  position  with  the  largest  cities  on  the  continent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the  great  business  activity,  which 
must  have  created  and  accompanied  this  wonderful  prosperity, 
the  people  of  Missouri  have  not  forgotten  to  cultivate  the  char- 
ities of  life.  Their  ear  is  open  to  the  cry  of  distress,  and  their 
hand  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate. 

This  has  been  styled  a  mercenary  age,  and  if  by  that  is  meant 
that  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  diplomacy  of  statesmen, 
all  look  to  the  accumulation  and  increase  of  private  and  na- 
tional wealth,  the  age  is  most  certainly  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other,  mercenary,  nor  need  we  blush  to  own  the  title. 
Nay,  we  have  very  good  reason  to  glory  in  the  peculiarity,  for 
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with  wealth  properly  acquired,  grows  philanthropy,  both  in  in- 
dividuals and  states.  There  never  was  so  much  available 
wealth  in  the  world  as  now,  and  never  before  were  the  claims  of 
misfortune  and  ignorance  so  generally  acknowledged  and  so 
liberally  discharged.  We  think  we  could  show  in  a  proper 
place,  and  at  the  right  time,  that  the  charitable  institutions  of 
America  and  Europe  were  generally  founded  in  a  time  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  ;  and  that  the  richest  states  have  been 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  the  circumstances  in  which  the  kindly 
feelings  of  an  individual  or  a  people  most  flourish. 

Certain  it  is  that  enlarged  ability  brings  heavier  obligations  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  record  two  more  instances  of 
the  design  of  American  states  to  assume  these  obligations.  For 
it  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  that  part  of  the 
country  in  wealth,  civilization  and  religion. 

But  philanthropy  is  not  always  joined  to  good  judgment ;  and 
kindness  is  often  foolish  even  to  a  proverb. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  Missouri  law  to  which  we  must 
express  our  unqualified  dissent :  that,  namely,  which  limits  the 
course  of  instruction  to  three  years ;  and  that  which  provides 
for  the  support  and  education  of  the  pupils  by  contract. 
These  objectionable  features  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  and 
sixth  sections  of  the  act. 

We  object  to  the  first,  that  it  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  whole 
object  of  the  law.  Three  years  of  the  most  constant  and  faith- 
ful instruction,  by  the  most  competent  and  experienced  teachers, 
with  the  most  patient  and  unwearied  application  of  the  pupil, 
will  not  suffice  to  give  him  an  intelligible  use  of  written 
language. 

The  common  schools  of  the  land  provide  far  better  for  the 
education  of  the  child  possessed  of  all  his  faculties,  who  is  con- 
stantly acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language  by  his  intercourse 
with  others.  The  laws  of  the  States  actually  provide  free  in- 
struction for  their  hearing  and  speaking  children  during  a  longer 
term  of  years  than  this  bill  offers  to  the  mute.  He  by  his  mis- 
fortune is  cut  off  from  every  source  of  instruction,  except  the 
school.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  admission  therein  his  mental  fac- 
ulties have  been  but  slightly  developed ;  he  has  but  very  few, 
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if  any,  ideas  beyond  his  natural  wants  and  the  result  of  his  own 
observation  ;  and  no  means  of  expressing  those  ideas  but  a  limited 
language  of  natural  signs.  With  no  habits  of  thought  or  atten- 
tion, the  restraint  of  the  school-room  is  often  irksome,  and 
during  the  first  year,  he  seldom  acquires  more  than  a  meager 
vocabulary  of  simple  words,  with  a  very  few  short  sentences. 
Yet  this  progress  is  more  decided  and  rapid  than  that  of  the 
two  following  years,  during  which  time  his  field  becomes  much 
more  expanded,  and  he  has  it  on  hand  not  only  to  increase  his 
stock  of  words,  which  is  comparatively  easy,  but  also  to  strug- 
gle with  the  principles  and  the  almost  innumerable  idioms  of  the 
language.  So  that  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  he 
has  only  laid  the  foundation,  upon  which  quite  three  years  addi- 
tional instruction  is  necessary  to  build  a  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  written  language  sufficient  for  the  common  intercourse  of 
life. 

To  discharge  him  from  the  institution  then,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  would  be  doing  scarcely  less  injustice  to  the  mute, 
than  that  which  the  hearing  child  would  suffer,  were  he  denied 
any  further  instruction  than  would  suffice  to  teach  him  the  al- 
phabet. There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  point  held  by 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  may  be  a  few  individuals,  we  think  we  have  met  one 
or  two,  who  after  a  very  short  course  in  school,  have  acquired 
a  good  use  of  written  language.  But  these  persons  enjoyed 
peculiar  privileges,  and  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  nat- 
ural abilities.  Their  friends,  too,  had  the  time,  ability  and  dis- 
position to  assist  them  in  completing  the  education,  only  com- 
menced at  the  Asylum.  But  these  are  rare  and  solitary 
instances.  The  great  majority  of  mutes,  after  a  much  longer 
course  than  is  provided  by  Missouri,  are  unable  to  write  with 
any  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  than  is  necessary  to  render 
their  thoughts  intelligible. 

Whether  this  result  is  owing  to  defects  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction, or  to  some  other  cause  aside  from  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  purpose  to 
decide.  We  may  at  some  future  time  express  our  opinion  on 
the  question. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  and,  though  so  mortifying  to  those 
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engaged  in  the  instruction  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons, 
we  are  confident  that  their  concurrent  testimony  will  sustain 
the  statement,  that  the  most  thorough  instruction  pursued  in 
our  own  or  in  foreign  institutions  during  a  prolonged  course  of 
even  six  years,  very  rarely  enables  the  mute  to  write  with  even 
grammatical  exactness,  to  say  nothing  of  that  freedom  in  the 
use  of  language  which  most  hearing  children  acquire  at  an 
early  age. 

This  fact  we  wish  most  earnestly  to  press  upon  the  attention 
of  those  philanthropical  men,  who  are  about  to  establish  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  also  of  all  those,  who  have 
charge  of  such  institutions  as  are  already  established.  We 
hope  that  our  friends  in  Missouri,  who  are  just  entering  on  the 
noble  work,  will  give  this  subject  the  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands. 

The  second  feature  of  this  law  which  meets  our  decided  dis- 
approbation, provides  that  the  State's  appropriation  for  the 
support  and  education  of  its  beneficiaries  shall  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  to  receive  as  the  compensa- 
tion for  his  own  services,  the  surplus  which  may  remain  after 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  family,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  have  been  defrayed. 

We  have  never  heard  that  "  Dotheboys  Hall"  was  an  incor- 
porated institution ;  but  if  it  was,  we  are  confident  its  charter 
contained  a  similar  provision.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  to  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  the  privi- 
lege of  supporting  the  town  paupers.  If  motives  of  economy 
alone  influenced  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  to  the  passage  of 
the  above  clause,  we  think  some  future  Legislature  of  that 
State  might  with  propriety  so  amend,  as  to  require  that  the 
office  of  superintendent  be  annually  offered  at  public  vendue  for 
sale  to  the  lowest  bidder.  But  perhaps  we  wrong  that  honora- 
ble body ;  and  their  object  was  not  so  much  to  spare  the  State 
treasury,  as  to  compensate  liberally  the  labors  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

We  object  to  this  provision  of  the  law,  because  it  offers  to 
the  avarice  of  the  superintendent  temptations,  which  few  if  any, 
even  good  men,  can  resist.  Such  a  system  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  family  of  poorly  fed,  shabbily  clothed  children,  and  a 
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corps  of  half  paid,  and  therefore  incompetent  teachers.  Hardly 
any  provision  could  more  effectually  cripple  the  usefulness  of 
an  institution  than  this.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  services 
of  well  educated,  competent  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  for 
the  salary  which  will  be  offered  under  such  a  system,  suspicions 
will  arise,  with  or  without  good  cause,  and  accusations  be 
made,  that  the  superintendent  is  making  more  money  than  he 
ought  out  of  his  stewardship. 

This  system  of  boarding  and  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb 
by  contract  has  been  tried  by  many,  if  not  all  the  older  institu- 
tions, and  after  a  fair  trial,  has  been  discarded.  The  cheapest 
system,  as  we  believe,  all  interests  considered,  is  for  the  State 
authorities,  or  the  directors,  in  the  case  of  private  institutions, 
to  employ  every  person  connected  therewith,  at  a  fixed  salary, 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  and  re- 
sponsibility assumed  ;  and  then  to  make  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  good  aimed  at. 

One  word  of  advice  to  those  about  to  establish  new  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  have  done.  There  are  at 
present  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  country  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Some 
of  these  have  been  at  the  head  of  institutions,  and  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  wants  which  you  desire  to  supply.  The 
long  experience  and  established  character  of  these  gentlemen, 
plainly  designate  them  as  the  architects  of  these  new  institu- 
tions. When  it  is  possible,  it  certainly  is  better  to  make  use  of 
the  experience  of  others,  rather  than  through  many  mistakes 
and  mortifying  failures,  to  gain  at  last  the  knowledge  with 
which  we  might  have  started.  That  numerous  and  very  great 
mistakes  should  attend  the  early  efforts  of  men  in  any  depart- 
ment of  philanthropy,  is  not  surprising ;  but  that  the  wisdom 
acquired  in  this  state  of  pupilage  should  be  discarded  by  those 
who  come  after,  is  not  only  great  folly,  but  also  culpable  neglect. 
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ON  ATTEMPTED  CURES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  Charles  Baker,  of  the  Yorkshire  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  published  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  March 
1,  1831.  But  the  facts  which  it  embodies  are  equally  valuable  now,  for  no 
year  of  our  Lord  is  without  its  pretenders  to  a  semi-miraculous  power  of  cur- 
ing the  totally  deaf.  A  paper  on  the  same  subject  and  reaching  the  same  con- 
clusion, was  prepared  several  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  then  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  published  in 
Silliman's  Journal. — Editor.] 

Nearly  two  years  ago  a  certain  portion  of  the  newspaper 
press  teemed  with  accounts  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  a  cer- 
tain doctor  on  the  deaf ;  and  not  only  on  the  deaf,  but  on  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  not  only  on  those  who  had  become  deaf 
from  accident  or  disease,  but  also  on  those  who  had  been  born 
deaf. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  credulous  portion  of  the  community 
should,  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects,  be  guarded  against  the 
designs  of  these  professors,  I  propose  to  examine  and  to  state, 
in  the  present  letter,  all  that  zeal  and  science  and  humanity 
have  been  able  to  effect  for  the  physical  relief  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  order  that  a  plain  wayfaring  man  may  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  benefit  he  may  probably  derive  from  feeing 
an  advertising  or  a  be-pufTed  aurist. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  that  there  are  cases  of  partial  deafness 
that  may  be  relieved  by  the  simple  modes  which  are  known  to 
every  well  educated  surgeon  ;  but  my  remarks  will  chiefly  refer 
to  the  attempts  to  cure  total  deafness,  and  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  regular  practitioner,  but  to  that  class  of  profes- 
sionals who  prey  on  the  unwary,  and  by  their  exorbitant  de- 
mands and  magnificent  promises  of  benefit  to  be  derived,  tax 
the  pockets  of  the  community,  and  bring  the  art  of  healing 
into  disrepute. 

Empirics  abound  in  our  country,  and  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  profess  to  cure.  A  particular  preparation  is  found  service- 
able in  removing  or  alleviating  a  complaint.  With  no  more 
knowledge  than  this  bare  fact,  some  person  who  hears  of  it 
and  has  the  same  complaint,  or  who  fancies  he  has  it,  applies 
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the  remedy,  without  considering — indeed  without  the  means  of 
knowing,  if  he  did  consider — whether  he  is  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  to  habit,  temperament,  diet,  &c,  as  the  individuals 
previously  relieved.  Should  the  nostrum  be  successful,  or  be 
thought  to  be  successful,  (for  the  patient's  natural  constitu- 
tional vigor  may  have  triumphed  over  the  disease)  its  fame  is 
trumpeted  forth ;  should  he  experience  no  relief,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  intended  remedy  is  soon  forgotten.  Empiricism, 
in  its  best  sense,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  should  an  experi- 
menter, known  as  such,  be  suffered  to  enter  the  field  against 
that  man  whose  practice  is  founded  less  on  his  own  experience 
than  on  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  offices  of  the  wonderful 
moving  and  reasoning  machine  whose  irregularities  he  is  called 
upon  to  repair,  and  reinstate  in  their  native  vigor.  Hence  the 
danger  of  universal  medicines ;  the  folly  of  single  specifics  ; 
hence,  too,  the  misleading  tendency  of  a  custom  into  which 
many  reputable  medical  practitioners  have  fallen,  of  appearing 
to  countenance  empirical  preparations  by  testifying  to  their 
efficacy. 

Every  important  organ  of  the  body  is  liable  to  a  variety  of 
disorders  ;  now  what  can  be  thought  of  a  practitioner  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  all  the  disorders,  of  only  one  organ,  by  a  single 
specific  ?  Yet  such  is  a  common  profession  and  it  is  encouraged, 
as  the  victims  to  the  practice  can  readily  testify. 

The  human  ear  is  one  of  the  most  delicately  formed  organs 
of  the  human  frame.  It  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases  : 
the  parts  adjacent  are  also  subject  to  diseases  by  which  this 
organ  is  affected.  Some  of  these  disorders  occur  before  birth, 
some  are  not  developed  till  after  birth,  and  some  supervene  on 
other  diseases.  The  principal  diseases  to  which  the  organ 
itself  and  the  adjacent  parts  are  liable  are  the  following  : — 

Malformation  of  the  auricle,  or  external  ear. 

A  diminished  or  an  excessive  secretion  of  wax. 

Obliteration  of  the  auditory  passage. 

An  enlargement  of  the  auditory  passage. 

Extraneous  matter  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

A  gristly  consistence  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Disease  of  the  brain. 

Vol.  III.  31 
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Diseases  of  the  throat  and  glands. 

The  auditory  passage  being  loaded  with  hardened  wax. 
The  growth  of  polypi  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  audi- 
tory passage. 

Total  deafness,  as  I  have  said,  follows  upon  various  diseases. 
The  records  of  the  various  institutions  will  show  that  deafness 
follows  upon  hydrocephalus,  brain  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
dentition,  convulsions,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  colds,  small- 
pox, hooping-cough,  and  other  diseases. 

I  would  therefore  ask  any  rational  person  to  consider,  if  the 
man  who  professes  the  cure  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  ear, 
and  its  parts,  by  any  one  remedy,  is  likely  to  be  successful  in 
many  cases,  the  diseases  being  so  distinct,  and  the  causes  of 
such  diseases  so  totally  different.  My  experience  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb  has  extended  over  fifteen  years,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  I  have  inquired  much  into  the  physical 
means  employed  to  restore  hearing.  I  have  heard  of  some  in- 
stances of  partial  success  in  cases  of  acquired  deafness ;  but  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  single  instance  in  which  a  totally  deaf 
person  was  restored  to  hearing,  and  this  was  at  Brussels  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago.  This  case  I  only  know  of  by  report,  and 
have  never  seen  it  recorded.  Hundreds  of  attempted  cures 
have  been  made  known  to  me  :  professional  men  of  high  charac- 
ter and  attainments  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  subject, 
but  in  all  cases  they  have  ultimately  despaired  of  success,  have 
left  the  practice,  and  the  ground,  thus  deserted  by  regular  prac- 
titioners, under  the  impression  that  nothing  satisfactory  could 
be  achieved,  has  been  most  profitably  occupied  by  empirics, 
and  ignorant  pretenders. 

But  although  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
any  cases  in  which  hearing  has  been  restored  to  the  totally 
deaf,  I  would  by  no  means  have  it  inferred  that  it  is  impossible 
or  impracticable.  I  shall  state  cases  of  restoration  which  de- 
serve consideration — all  indeed,  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed,  together  with  any  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  to  war- 
rant such  reliance.  And  in  thus  fairly  stating  all  that  have 
been  recorded,  I  trust  it  will  be  considered  that  there  is  no  wish 
on  my  part  to  conceal  any  fact  which  offers  ground  for  hope 
that  relief  may  be  offered.    An  article  which  appeared  in  Silli- 
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man's  American  Journal,  in  1836,  supplies  abundant  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  from  this  article  I  shall  extract  most 
of  my  facts.  They  are  all  mentioned  by  Itard  :  "  Traite  des 
maladies  de  V  oreille  et  de  V  Audition"    Paris,  1821. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  dumb- 
ness was  caused  by  some  organic  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  deaf  have  the  power  of  produc- 
ing vocal  sounds,  and  indeed  of  speaking  and  reading,  and  that 
these  persons  are  dumb  only  because  they  are  deaf.  When 
this  was  first  ascertained,  it  was  natural  that  every  method 
should  be  resorted  to,  that  science  or  medicine  offered,  to  ac- 
complish their  restoration  to  hearing,  for  possessing  this  faculty, 
language  would  soon  be  acquired,  and  they  would  be  at  once 
restored  to  the  society  of  their  fellow  men. 

Many  distinguished  physicians  have  in  different  places, 
directed  their  skill  and  science  to  various  modes  of  curing  or 
relieving  deafness.  Among  these,  the  much  lamented  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Cleland,  in  England  ;  Drs.  Itard  and 
Deleau,  in  France ;  Hendriskz  and  Guyot,  in  Holland ;  and 
Hymly,  in  Germany ;  may  be  mentioned  as  having  taken  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  ensure  success  in  the  means  they  devised 
and  adopted.  The  first  object  with  these  practitoners  was  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  deafness  by  post  mortem 
examinations.  Here  a  difficulty  presented  itself;  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  several  years  must  have  passed  before  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  examinations  could  take  place  to  war- 
rant any  definite  conclusions.  Dr.  Itard,  of  Paris,  perhaps, 
accomplished  more  on  this  particular  point  than  any  other 
practitioner.  His  opinion  was,  that  deafness,  when  so  total 
as  to  occasion  dumbness,  was  invariably  the  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Farther  observation,  however, 
enabled  him  to  discover,  in  some  cases,  palpable  causes  for 
this  defect.  In  two  cases  he  found  chalky  concretions  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  in  two  others  he  found  fungous 
excrescences.  The  fifth  case  presented  a  mass  of  gelatinous 
matter  which  filled  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  audi- 
tory passage.  In  another  who  died  of  malignant  fever,  the  au- 
ditory nerve  was  of  no  greater  consistence  than  mucus. 

Itard  has  recorded  in  his  treatise  on  the  maladies  of  the 
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ear  all  the  cases  of  cure  previous  to  the  time  of  himself  and 
his  contemporaries ;  these  are  few,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
known.  Amatus,  of  Portugal,  informs  us  of  a  child  who 
was  dumb  till  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
began  to  talk  easily  and  plainly.  He  says  the  cure  was  owing 
to  a  seton  which  was  applied  to  the  back  of  her  neck,  which 
dried  up  certain  feculent  humors  with  which  the  head  was 
filled.  He  makes  no  mention  of  deafness,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  her  dumbness  to  any  other  cause  ;  besides,  he  re- 
lates this  fact  in  connection  with  the  cure  of  a  case  of  acquired 
deafness. 

Desgrands  Pr£s,  a  physician  of  Grenoble,  communicated  to 
Lazarus  Riviere  another  case.  A  wandering  beggar  arrived 
by  night  at  Pousenac,  with  his  sick  deaf  and  dumb  child,  who 
was  suffering  from  fever.  For  several  days  they  were  charita- 
bly provided  for ;  at  length  the  father,  thinking  the  child 
would  die,  abandoned  him  and  left  the  place.  The  patient 
was,  however  cured  and  on  his  recovery  was  employed  to  take 
care  of  some  sheep.  Some  years  after  he  received  a  blow  on 
the  occiput,  which  fractured  it,  but  under  the  care  of  an  able 
surgeon  it  was  healed,  and  as  the  cure  advanced  the  sense  of 
hearing  recovered  its  functions,  the  man  began  to  mutter  a  few 
words,  and  in  time  he  was  able  to  hear  and  speak  distinctly. 
This  power  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  third  case  recorded  by  Itard  is  more  generally  known  ; 
it  is  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  born  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
son  of  a  laborer  at  Chartres.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  sud- 
denly began  to  speak  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  knew 
him.  It  was  ascertained  from  him  that  three  or  four  months 
previous  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  bells  to  his  great  surprise, 
for  this  was  to  him  a  new  sensation.  Subsequently  a  watery 
discharge  had  taken  place  in  his  left  ear,  after  which  he  heard 
perfectly  with  both.  For  three  or  four  months  he  listened  with- 
out speaking,  and  he  spent  this  time  in  repeating  to  himself  the 
words  which  he  heard,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  words 
and  the  ideas  attached  to  them.  Then,  believing  himself  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  language,  he  broke,  silence,  though  his 
speech  was  for  some  time  imperfect. 

M.  Varroine,  a  French  physician,  mentions  an  instance  in 
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which  the  application  of  the  rnoxa  was  successful.  (This  is  a 
lanuginous  or  cottony  substance  which  is  burnt  slowly  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cauterization.) 
The  patient  was  a  young  lady  of  Malaga  who  was  born  deaf, 
and  was  then  twenty  years  of  age.  The  tongue  of  the  patient 
appeared  to  M.  Varroine  a  little  thicker  than  usual,  and  as  he 
regarded  the  case  as  presenting  a  simultaneous  paralysis  of  the 
ear  and  tongue,  he  applied  two  moxas — one  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  the  other  under  the  chin,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  Each  of  the  moxas  was  about  the  diameter 
of  a  crown,  and  produced  a  considerable  inflammation  in  about 
seven  days.  There  was  a  large  swelling  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  which  extended  down  to  the  breasts ;  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  violent  fever  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  ended  in 
a  copious  perspiration.  On  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  the 
scabs  fell  off,  and  their  loss  was  followed  by  considerable  sup- 
puration. The  operator  remarks  that  at  this  period  the  tongue 
was  free  in  its  movements,  and  diminished  in  thickness.  In  a 
little  more  than  two  months  after  the  application  of  the  moxas 
the  young  lady  began  to  hear  the  ringing  of  bells.  Her  hear- 
ing continued  to  improve,  and  in  a  short  time  her  deafness  was 
completely  dissipated.  She  afterwards  began  to  articulate 
words.  Dr.  Itard  remarks  on  this  case,  very  justly,  that  the 
operator  probably  deceived  himself  as  to  there  being  paralysis 
of  the  tongue,  as  this  never  causes  total  dumbness.  The  cure 
of  the  deafness  was  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  functions  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  botanical  physician,  as  he  styled  himself, 
named  Felix  Merle,  commenced  a  course  of  treatment  for 
deafness  on  all  the  pupils  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Bourdeaux  ;  the  number  amounted  to  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  His  treatment  consisted  in  introducing  morn- 
ing and  evening,  into  each  ear,  a  drop  of  a  certain  liquid,  which 
was  kept  there  by  a  bit  of  cotton.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued for  a  month,  and  had  no  effect  but  in  two  instances. 
The  first  was  the  case  of  a  boy,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  who 
had  become  deaf  when  young,  but  who  yet  heard  a  little  with 
one  ear.  After  the  treatment  had  been  continued  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  days,  he  experienced  great  pain  in  both  ears, 
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and  the  introduction  of  the  liquid  became  insupportable  ;  some 
days  after,  a  purulent  discharge  took  place  from  both  ears,  the 
child  began  to  hear  more  distinctly,  and  though  not  perfectly, 
he  learned  to  speak,  and  to  make  use  of  language,  which  power 
he  has  since  retained,  though  he  has  never  heard  nor  spoken  so 
well  as  other  persons. 

The  second  case  in  which  the  treatment  of  Merle  was  suc- 
cessful, wTas  of  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  born  with 
the  sense  of  hearing  quite  perfect,  and  who  began  to  talk  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old.  This  child  caught  cold,  from 
being  placed  on  the  grass  in  a  vineyard  where  her  mother  was 
employed.  She  experienced  similar  sensations  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  liquid  to  those  of  the  boy  already  spoken  of,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  after  the  treatment  had  commenced.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  day  she  felt  an  inclination  to  sneeze,  which 
was  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from 
both  ears.  Soon  after,  perfect  hearing  was  re-established,  and 
she  learned  to  speak  rapidly. 

These  are  all  the  well  authenticated  instances  of  the  cure  of 
deafness  previous  to  more  recent  efforts.  Of  the  six  cases,  one 
was  spontaneous,  and  five  were  produced  by  extreme  irritation 
of  certain  parts. 

The  two  extraordinary  cures  effected  at  Bourdeaux  attracted 
the  attention  of  Itard,  and  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  com- 
position of  the  liquid  employed.  The  professor  refused  to  dis- 
close the  secret.  He  however  sent  Itard  a  small  quantity 
which  was  tried  on  three  deaf  and  dumb  persons  without  any 
result.  He  offered  to  purchase  the  secret,  but  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  government  only  could  afford  a  sufficient 
recompense.  On  the  death  of  the  inventor  however,  his  wife 
communicated  the  remedy  to  Dr.  Itard,  which  is  here  given  : — 

It.  Pulverized  Asarabacca,         -  two  drams. 

Rose  leaves,     -  one  pinch. 

Horse  radish,        -       -       -  -       -  one  dram. 

Parsley  pert,    -------  one  pinch. 

White  wine,         ------  eight  ounces. 

Boil  to  one-half,  strain,  and  add  sea  salt,  two  drams. 

Several  of  these  ingredients  had  at  that  time  a  reputation 
of  utility  in  cases  of  deafness,  and  the  liquid  was  tried  on  all 
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the  pupils  in  the  Paris  Institution  who  had  lost  the  power  of 
hearing  in  infancy.  The  hopes  that  had  been  formed  were,  how- 
ever, wholly  frustrated,  since  none  of  the  effects  which  had 
followed  the  treatment  at  Bourdeaux  took  place.  Subsequently 
it  was  employed  in  a  number  of  other  cases,  but  with  the  same 
lack  of  success,  with  one  slight  exception. 

M.  Itard  applied  the  moxa  to  nine  or  ten  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution at  Paris.  He  states  that  several  of  the  pupils  in  that 
institution  had  formerly  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
but  in  all  cases  without  success.  He  then  employed  the  actual 
cautery,  a  remedy  similar  to  the  moxa,  and  it  was  attended 
with  better  results.  The  patient  was  a  child  of  four  and  a  half 
years,  with  a  good  constitution,  and  in  perfect  health,  but  quite 
destitute  of  hearing  and  speech.  The  cautery  was  applied  on 
each  of  the  mastoid  processes,  with  an  iron  heated  white ;  it 
was  followed  by  abundant  suppuration,  and  an  eruption  of  pur- 
ulent matter.  Signs  of  hearing  were  shortly  afterwards  ob- 
served, and  as  this  power  increased  the  child  began  to  repeat  a 
few  words,  though  it  was  necessary  to  pronounce  them  with  a 
very  elevated  voice.  Eighteen  months  after,  the  child  pro- 
nounced words  with  tolerable  distinctness,  but  his  deafness 
was  not  wholly  removed.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was 
enough  to  inspire  hope,  and  it  was  employed  in  three  other  cases 
of  congenital  deafness,  but  without  the  slightest  success. 

M.  Itard  still  persevered  in  spite  of  continued  failures ;  he 
employed  a  new  experiment  in  his  next  case  ;  a  child  of  three 
or  four  years  old,  whose  deafness  was  attributed  to  convulsions 
at  the  time  of  dentition.  This  new  treatment  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  application  of  blisters.  It  was  successful,  but  in  forty 
other  cases  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed,  no  similar 
success  followed. 

The  next  course  of  experiments  to  which  the  deaf  were  sub- 
mitted, on  the  failure  of  the  stimulating  means  which  have 
been  detailed,  had  for  their  object  the  removal  of  those  material 
causes  in  the  ear  which  prevent  or  obstruct  the  admission  or 
circulation  of  sound.  The  two  principal  operations  to  effect 
this  were  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  and  injection  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube.  If  this  tube  be  obstructed  so  that  no  air  can  pass 
through  it  into  the  tympanum,  or  if  the  tympanum  itself  be 
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filled  with  mucus  or  any  other  material  substance,  or  if  its 
membrane  become  ossified,  or  so  thick  that,  it  cannot  communi- 
cate the  vibrations  of  sound,  the  hearing  will  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed :  such  accidents  often  occur,  and  are  a  frequent  source 
of  total  deafness. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  year  1800,  performed  the  operation 
of  perforating  the  tympanum  on  many  deaf  persons.  His  suc- 
cess for  a  time  appeared  promising,  and  the  same  operation  was 
immediately  practised  in  France  and  Germany.  Not  only  sim- 
ple perforation  of  the  tympanum,  but  a  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  membrane,  with  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  punch,  was 
practised  in  some  instances,  but  no  efforts  could  prevent  the 
aperture  from  closing  and  becoming  healed.  Hymly,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  performed  this  operation  four  times  on  one  indi- 
vidual without  being  able  to  preserve  the  opening.  Itard  en- 
deavored to  modify  this  system  of  practice,  and  certainly  im- 
proved it,  but  he  acknowledges  that  his  success  was  completely 
temporary,  and  he  renounced  this  operation  as  a  method  of  cure. 
It  was,  however,  taken  up  by  M.  Deleau ;  he  contrived  an  in- 
strument of  more  complicated  structure  than  any  that  had  been 
hitherto  employed,  which  would  render  impossible  the  obliter- 
ation of  the  aperture;  and  he  published  in  1822a  memoir  on 
the  results  of  twenty-five  of  his  experiments.  A  reviewer  of 
the  pamphlet  says,  "  In  reading  this  essay,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conviction,  notwithstanding  the  constant  effort  he  makes  to 
show  the  remarkable  success  he  has  met  with,  that  even  if 
truly  related,  it  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  In  some  cases, 
to  his  great  disappointment,  the  aperture  closes ;  in  others,  a 
promising  subject,  when  just  about  to  demonstrate  the  complete 
success  of  his  operation,  is  afflicted  with  a  cold,  or  some  form 
of  disease,  and  again  plunge  J  into  his  original  state  of  deafness  ; 
sometimes  the  parents  are  perverse  enough  to  deny  that  the 
hearing  of  their  children  is  improved,  and  sometimes  the  chil- 
dren hear  well  enough,  but  utterly  refuse  to  talk  !  To  judge 
from  the  cases  before  us,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  every 
thing  except  restoring  his  patients  to  the  full  and  permanent  use 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  this  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he 
met  with  no  success.  He  has  not  recorded  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  patient  was  so  far  restored  to  hearing  as  actually  to 
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have  acquired  the  use  of  language."  He  has  abandoned  the 
use  of  his  instrument,  and  in  his  latter  writings  scarcely  makes 
mention  of  the  operation,  which  is  conclusive  as  to  his  opinion 
respecting  it. 

At  the  institution  at  Groningen,  in  Holland,  the  operation 
was  performed  on  eighty-one  individuals.  Of  these  only  seven^ 
teen  had  their  hearing  in  the  least  improved,  and  of  these 
fourteen  relapsed  into  their  original  state  of  deafness  in  less 
than  nine  months.  The  remaining  three  preserved  theirs,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  of  any  use  to  them  in  the  acquis 
sition  of  language. 

All  late  writers  on  deafness  unite  in  condemning  the  perfora^ 
tion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Wright,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  practical 
works  on  deafness  that  has  yet  appeared,  Professor  Dubois,  M, 
Richerand,  M.  Saissy,  M.  Berjaud,  and  M,  Itard,  A  new 
mode  of  operation  was  devised  by  Itard  with  some  promise  of 
success.  Having  found  in  two  mutes,  who  had  died  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other,  chalky  concretions  in  one,  and 
mucous  concretion  in  the  other,  obstructing  the  internal  ear,  he 
injected  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  through  the  membrane,  to 
expel  the  concretions  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  first 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  on  whom  he  operated  was  of  that  small 
number  who  owe  their  defect  to  this  cause  ;  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  deaf  from  birth.  His  power  of  hearing  was  estab^ 
lished,  and  had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  acquired  the 
use  of  speech ;  but  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  baf* 
fled  skill,  and  died  in  a  few  months  after  the  operation.  Itard 
was  encouraged  to  repeat  his  experiment  on  twelve  other  deaf 
mutes,  but  no  further  evidence  of  its  utility  appeared,  and  he 
abandoned  it  in  despair. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  injection  of  the  Eusta^ 
chian  tube,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  free  admission  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  This  injection  was  performed  through 
the  mouth,  the  instrument  being  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the 
passage  to  be  injected.  The  idea  was  abandoned  for  some  time, 
from  a  distrust  of  its  efficacy,  though  in  one  case  it  had  been 
found  useful.  An  English  surgeon,  Mr.  Cleland,  suggested  an 
improvement  in  the  instrument,  and  that  it  should  be  directed 
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by  the  Eustachian  tube  through  the  nose.  The  operation  was 
performed  by  a  great  number  of  individuals  both  here  and 
abroad,  but  it  was  considered  to  have  demonstrated  nothing 
more  than  the  practicability  of  injecting  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Deleau  undertook  a  new  series  of  experiments,  and  satisfied 
himself  but  only  himself,  that  the  deaf  might  be  made  to  hear, 
and  the  dumb  to  speak.  The  case  on  which  he  claims  his 
greatest  credit  is  the  well-known  one  of  Claude  Honore  Trezel. 
The  details  of  this  case  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Deleau's 
pamphlets ;  it  is  enough  perhaps  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  six 
years  after  the  operation,  he  "  had  learned  to  talk  and  to  read 
juvenile  books."  Itard  and  Berjaud  are  of  opinion,  and  in  this 
opinion  all  intelligent  persons  of  experience  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  coincide,  that  this  alleged  cure  was  simply  a  successful 
instance  of  instruction  in  artificial  articulation.  The  hearing 
might  have  been  slightly  improved,  and  this  would  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  speech.  Dr.  Itard  was  employed  by  the  Paris 
institution,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  success  of  Deleau,  to 
report  on  the  various  remedies  employed  in  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  the  deaf,  and  in  consequence  of  his  report  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  should  be  subjected  to 
medical  treatment.  He  made  a  thorough  experiment  on  the 
utility  of  injecting  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  performed  the  ope- 
ration in  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases,  the  results  of  which 
were,  to  use  his  own  language,  "just  nothing,  with  regard  to 
hearing,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  mutes,  and  in  the  rest, 
temporary  and  of  little  advantage." 

It  is  now  universally  believed  among  those  who  have  given 
the  most  impartial  and  disinterested  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  encouraging  in  all  that  has 
been  done  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  deafness  can  be  re- 
moved, though  it  may  be  alleviated  in  some  cases,  in  a  slight 
degree ;  and  that  the  very  few  instances  of  its  removal  must 
be  regarded  as  isolated  exceptions  which  do  not  destroy  the 
general  principle. 

Such  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  skilful  and  the  scientific  to 
remove  deafness,  and  so  little  the  success  by  which  they  have 
been  attended.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  show  that 
it  is  difficult,  and  generally  impossible,  to  discover  the  cause  of 
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the  deafness ;  and  that  when  it  has  been  discovered  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  most  various  modes  of  treatment  have  failed  in  im- 
parting hearing :  and  enough  to  lead  any  one  to  the  very  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  the  man  who  professes  to  restore  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  hearing  and  speech  is  merely  a  pretender  ; 
and  that  if  he  professes  to  do  this  by  any  single  mode  of  treat- 
ment, he  should  be  driven  from  respectable  and  informed  society 
with  the  stigma  of  impostor  attached  to  his  name. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Reading  on  the  Lips. — President  Dwight,  in  his  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  (Vol.  III.  p.  413,)  describes  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  a  deaf  man,  in  the  following 
words. 

"  While  at  Saratoga,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  I  had  an  interesting  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  to  what  a  surprising  degree  the  acuteness  of  one  sense 
may  be  increased  by  the  loss  of  another.  A  respectable  farmer  of  that  place, 
whom  curiosity  prompted  me  to  visit,  although  entirely  deaf,  possessed  the 
faculty  of  conversing  so  readily  and  correctly  with  others,  by  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  their  lips,  that  scarce  a  suspicion  of  his  deafness  would  be  entertained 
by  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact.  I  conversed  with  him  some  time  without 
difficulty,  often  speaking  in  the  lowest  whisper,  and  standing  at  a  considera- 
ble distance,  as  trial  of  his  skill.  He  informed  me  that  his  deafness  arose  from 
a  hurt  which  he  received  that  terminated  in  a  fever  of  some  continuance. 
After  his  recovery,  being  one  day  before  a  looking-glass,  and  accidentally  speak- 
ing, his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  ;  and  the  thought  struck  him 
that  he  might,  by  observing  these  motions  in  himself  and  others,  enjoy  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  conversation.  He  immediately  began  the  experiment, 
first  learning  the  articulation  of  letters  and  words  of  one  syllable,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  those  of  more  difficult  pronunciation.  After  two  years'  laborious  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  he  at  length  succeeded.  When  I  saw  him,  his  utterance 
was  clear  and  distinct,  and  his  accentuation  generally  correct.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  he  had  not  heard  any  sound  for  four- 
teen years.  The  name  of  this  person,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  was 
Samuel  Waterbury.  This  recital  will  not  be  altogether  useless,  should  it  but 
prove  the  means  of  encouraging  any  who  are  deaf  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of 
an  art,  which  can,  in  a  good  degree,  restore  to  them  one  of  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments of  life." 
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That  a  deaf  person  should  be  able,  from  the  mere  motion  of 
the  lips,  to  understand  what  is  spoken  to  him,  almost  as  readily 
as  if  his  sense  of  hearing  were  perfect,  is  sufficiently  wonderful 
to  those  who  have  not  become  familiar  with  cases  of  the  kind. 
We  well  remember  the  half  incredulity  with  which  we  first 
listened  to  the  assertion  that  deaf  persons  sometimes  possess 
this  power.  But  nothing-  is  more  common  in  our  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  to  find  pupils  who,  not  having  heard 
any  sound  for  years,  are  nevertheless  able,  with  comparative 
ease  and  readiness,  to  understand  whatever  is  said  to  them  upon 
common  subjects,  by  merely  watching  the  motions  of  the 
speaker's  lips.  This  power  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  pos- 
sessor, and  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  this  way,  if  there  are  any 
among  them  who  give  promise  of  becoming  even  moderately 
expert  in  lip  reading. 

George  Dalgarno. — The  following  short  notice  of  the  origi- 
nal but  neglected  author  is  in  Anthony-a- Wood's  Athena  Oxo- 
nienseS)  Vol.  II.  p.  506*  "  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  know, 
that  one  George  Dalgarno,  a  Scot,  wrote  a  book  entitled  '  Ars 
Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  Philoso- 
phical London,  1661.  This  book,  before  it  went  to  press,  the 
author  communicated  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  from  thence  taking 
a  hint  of  greater  matter,  carried  it  on,  and  brought  it  up  to 
that  which  you  see  extant,  This  Dalgarno  was  born  at  Old 
Aberdeen,  and  bred  in  the  university  of  New  Aberdeen  ;  taught 
a  private  grammar-school  with  good  success  for  about  thirty 
years  together  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  in  Oxford ;  wrote  also  '  Didascalocophus,  or  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor  ;'  and  dying  of  a  fever  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1687,  aged  sixty,  or  more,  was  buried  in  the 
north  body  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen."  According 
to  the  above  account,  Dalgarno  was  born  in  or  before  the  year 
]  627,  and  he  must  have  been  reading  at  Oxford  in  the  year 
1657  ;  whether  previous  to  that  time,  it  does  not  appear,  but  it 
may  not  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  he  went  to  Oxford  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  that  seat  of  learning.  Per- 
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haps  he  lived  there  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  student  and 
teacher ;  Anthony  Wood's  work  professes  only  to  give  a  histo- 
ry of  all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have  had  their  education 
in  the  famous  university  of  Oxford,  &c.  From  the  works 
which  Dalgarno  left  behind  him,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he 
was  a  man  of  original  talent,  and  of  great  acquirements ;  his 
speculations  concerning  a  universal  language,  a  favorite  subject 
with  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  preceded  those 
of  Bishop  Wilkins,  at  that  time  dean  of  Ripon,  and  he  received 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  and  others,*  that  he  had  discovered  a  secret 
'  which  by  the  learned  men  of  former  ages  had  been  reckoned 
among  the  desiderata  of  learning.'  We  have  carefully  sought 
for  some  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  Dalgarno  in  the 
'  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character'  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  but  the 
name  of  this  obscure  man  is  not  once  mentioned,  though  assis- 
tance from  others  is  noticed,  among  whom  the  name  of  Dr. 
Ward  appears.  Wilkins'  work  was  published  in  1668.  Its  ap- 
pearance had  been  delayed  for  two  years  in  consequence  of  the 
whole  impression,  when  nearly  printed,  with  the  exception  of 
two  copies,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Allowing  for  this  delay,  Dalgarno's  work  had  the  priority  by 
several  years,  and  Dr.  Wilkins  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  it 
1  before  it  went  to  press.'  This  treatise,  4  Ars  Signorum,'  &c, 
exhibits  a  classification  of  ideas,  and  a  series  of  arbitrary  signs 
or  characters  adopted  to  the  classification,  so  as  to  represent 
each  idea  by  a  specific  character,  without  reference  to  any  lan- 
guage of  words.  All  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Essay  of  Wilkins  will  see  the  germ  of  it  in  this  design  of 
Dalgarno's.  The  Didascalocophus  develops  views  on  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  a  truly  philosophical  guide,  by  which  the  writer 
shows  how  capable  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  understanding 
and  applying  a  written  language,  and  of  their  capacity  to  speak 
and  to  understand  the  speech  of  other  persons.  He  shows  that 
the  art  of  teaching  this  class  of  persons  requires  the  exercise  of 


*  Bishop  Wilkins  among  them.    See  preface  to  Didascalocophus. 
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common  sense,  perseverance,  and  ordinary  patience,  under  a 
teacher  fertile  in  expedients,  and  one  who  is  able  to  turn  even 
disadvantage  and  difficulty  to  a  good  account.  How  rational  is 
the  following  :  '  When  your  scholar  is  got  over  this  difficulty  of 
knowing  and  writing  his  letters,  then  imitate  the  way  of  the 
nursery.  Let  utile  and  jucundum,  variety  and  necessity,  invite 
and  spur  him  on ;  specially  if  he  be  young,  or  of  a  lache 
(trifling)  temper.  You  must  not  be  too  grammatical  in  teach- 
ing, till  you  find  his  capacity  will  bear  it ;  he  must  not  be  dealt 
with  as  school  boys,  who  are  often  punished  for  not  learning 
what  is  above  their  capacity,  It  is  enough  for  him  to  under- 
stand the  word  or  sentence  proposed,  without  parsing  every 
word  or  syllable ;  for  this  is  all  the  use  of  language  that  not 
only  children,  but  even  people  of  age  that  are  illiterate  have.' 
(Didascalocophus,  p.  53.)  Much  might  be  extracted  from  this 
little  treatise  to  show  how  correct  were  Dalgarno's  ideas  on 
general  instruction,  as  well  as  how  accurately  he  had  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  His  style  is  quaint 
and  pedantic,  and  rather  abounds  with  long  and  technological 
words,  which  serve  to  exhibit  the  learning  of  the  author  more 
than  to  increase  the  perspicuity  of  his  work.  But  this  must 
be  excused  ;  it  was  the  garb  which  learning  assumed  in  his  day. 
In  the  article  Dactylology  a  representation  of  Dalgarno's  hand- 
alphabet  is  given.  It  is  a  gratification  to  find  that  his  works 
are  likely  to  be  preserved,  as  they  have  been  privately  reprinted 
by  Lord  Cockburn  and  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,  and  presented  to 
the  Maitland  Club  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Dalgarno  ; 
he  mentions  him  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  as  the  author  of  a  very  in- 
genious tract  entitled  '  Ars  Signorum  ;'  and  in  his  account  of 
James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  he  says, 
'  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  lay  hold  of  the  only  opportunity  that 
may  occur  to  me,  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a  Scot- 
tish writer  whose  merits  have  been  strangely  overlooked  both 
by  his  contemporaries  and  by  his  successors.  The  person  I 
allude  to  is  George  Dalgarno,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  was  led  by  his  own  sagacity  to  adopt,  a  priori. 
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the  same  general  conclusions  concerning  the  education  of  the 
dumb,  of  which  the  experimental  discovery  and  the  happy  ap- 
plication, have,  in  our  times,  reflected  such  merited  lustre  on 
the  name  of  Sicard.' — Penny  Cyclopaedia, 

Thomas  Braidwood. — Thomas  Braidwood  is  known  as  one 
of  the  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  island.  He 
began  this  useful  career  at  Edinburgh  in  1760.  No  authentic 
record  of  the  methods  which  he  pursued  has  been  made  known, 
unless  a  work  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  formerly  the 
master  of  the  London  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  may 
be  so  considered.  Dr.  Watson,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Braid- 
wood, acquired  his  mode  of  tuition,  and  says,  speaking  of 
Braidwood,  1  His  method  was  founded  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  and  his  indefatigable  industry  and  great  success  would 
claim  from  me  respectful  notice,  even  if  I  could  forget  the  ties 
of  blood  and  of  friendship.'  (Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Introduction,  p.  xiii.  London,  1809.)  A  work  entitled  Vox 
Oculis  Subjecta,  published  at  London  in  1783,  the  production 
of  an  American  gentleman,  whose  son  was  educated  by  Braid- 
wood, professes  to  give  '  a  particular  account  of  the  academy 
of  Messrs.  Braidwood,  of  Edingburgh/  but  it  throws  no  light 
upon  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  by  those  gentlemen. 
'  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  copious  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Bulwer,  Holder,  Amman,  Wallis,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  who 
had  all  considered  the  subject  of  speech  with  philosophical  at- 
tention, and  in  relation  to  those  persons  who  are  born  deaf,  or 
who  become  so  at  an  early  age,  and  who  consequently  labor 
under  the  deprivation  of  speech.  There  was  doubtless  much 
merit  in  the  mechanical  methods  used  by  Braidwood  and  his 
son  to  produce  in  their  pupils  an  artificial  articulation,  and  in 
the  persevering  application  of  principles  which  had  been  pre- 
viously ascertained.  Braidwood  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  many  eminent  persons.  He  is  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  Arnot  (History  of  Edinburgh) — Dr.  Johnson  (Tour  to  the 
Hebrides) — Lord  Monboddo  (Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage)— Pennant  (Tour  through  Scotland) — and  John  Herries 
(Elements  of  Speech)    In  addition  to  these,  Lord  Morton, 
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president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lord  Hailes,  Dr.  Robertson, 
Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  others  attended 
the  public  examinations  of  his  pupils,  and  attested  their  prog- 
ress. After  having  resided  some  years  at  Edinburgh,  Braid- 
wood  removed  his  establishment  to  Hackney,  near  London, 
where  he  continued  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  to  re- 
lieve impediments  in  the  speech,  till  his  death  in  1806. 

Penny  Cyclopedia, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONVENTION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United 
States,  and  others  interested  in  the  Education  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  assembled  in  Convention,  at  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  27,  1851. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  on  Wed- 
nesday, by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution, and  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  who  read 
the  following  Circular  issued  by  the  Committee,  viz  : 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Convention  of  Instructors  and  other  friends  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  New  York,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  passed  the  following  Resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  apparent  good  re- 
sults of  this  first  experiment  of  a  Convention  of  the  Instruct- 
ors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  this  Convention  have  much  cause  for  mutual  congratula- 
tion and  much  encouragement  for  the  future  ;  and  that  it  is 
desirable  that  a  Convention  of  this  body  should  take  place 
one  year  hence,  at  some  convenient  time  and  place  to  be 
designated  by  the  General  Committee." 
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As  the  members  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Heads 
of  the  different  Institutions,  are  widely  separated  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  meet  in  Committee,  a  Circular  Letter  was 
addressed  to  each,  containing  some  general  principles  upon 
which  the  decisions  of  the  questions,  submitted  in  the  fore- 
going Resolution,  should  be  based. 

From  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  an- 
swers have  been  received,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who,  from  considerations  of  delicacy,  not  expecting  to  be 
able,  themselves  to  attend,  decline  to  express  any  preference, 
the  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous  that  the  next  convention 
should  be  held  in  connection  with  an  eastern  Institution. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  I  hereby  give  notice,  that 
the  next  convention  to  promote  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation will  be  held  at  the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  day  of  August  next, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  notice  is  issued  with  the 
full  understanding,  that  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  Mr.  Weld 
and  his  associates,  but  that  they  will  cheerfully  co-operate  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

The  persons  embraced  in  this  notice  are 

1.  Present  and  former  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

2.  Trustees  and  Directors  of  Institutions  for  their  instruc- 
tion. 

3.  Governors  of  States  and  other  officers  acting  as  Com- 
missioners in  the  selection  and  supervision  of  State  benefi- 
ciaries. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  every  Institution  in  the  country 
will  be  fully  represented,  and  that  the  delegates  will  come 
prepared  to  read  such  papers  and  present  such  questions  for 
discussion  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  best  mode  of  promo- 
ting the  present  and  future  well-being  of  those  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee. 
New  York,  Feb.  10,  1851. 

This  Circular  was  addressed  to  each  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States ;  and  notices  of  the 
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time  and  place  for  holding  the  Convention  had  also  been  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  of 
New  York,  was  elected  Chairman  pro  tern. 

Judge  Campbell,  on  taking  the  chair,  returned  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  meet  with  those  who  were  assembled  on  this 
occasion ;  for,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he  had  been  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute.  A  younger  brother 
had  been  among  this  unfortunate  class,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  establish  a  means  of  communication,  whereby 
their  thoughts  might  be  interchanged.  If  it  was  true  in  the 
language  of  the  poet  that  his  hero 

— "  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came," 

it  was  true  also  that  he  himself  spoke  early  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage. Judge  Campbell  adverted  to  the  venerable  Institution 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  gathered.  It 
was  venerable,  not  for  age — for  the  moss  of  time  had  not  yet 
settled  upon  it,  but  venerable  as  the  pioneer  Institution  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  we  did  not  invent  the 
methods  of  imparting  this  instruction,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  we  have  largely  improved  upon  the  lessons  given  us. 
The  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  the 
United  States,  are  generally  better  conducted  and  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  great  cause  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished, than  the  kindred  Institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  advantages  of 
education  shall  be  extended  to  every  individual  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class. 

The  speaker  deemed  these  conventions  productive  of  much 
good ;  they  aggregate  together  all  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  end;  they  promote  harmony,  extend  our  knowl- 
edge, enable  us  to  profit  by  experience,  and  improve  our 
ideas  of  the  proper  method  of  instruction.  The  speaker  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  may  be  long  continued,  with  har- 
mony and  profit  to  teachers  and  pupils;  as  well  as  those  who 
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cherished  with  himself,  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

Mr.  Collins  Stone,  of  Hartford,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand, 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  was  requested  to  act  as  inter- 
preter of  the  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mute 
members  of  the  Convention. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  Convention  being 
now  completed, 

On  motion  of  Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  of  New  York,  the 
proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of 
Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
services  of  each  day  be  commenced  with  devotional  exercises. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  of  Hartford,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  said 
committee,  viz  :  Messrs.  Weld,  Gallaudet,  Turner,  I.  L.  Peet, 
and  Stone. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  then  retired. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  fur- 
nished to  the  reporters  for  the  public  press. 

Gen.  Wetmore,  in  seconding  the  motion,  dwelt  upon  the 
objects  and  the  occasion  which  had  drawn  the  Convention 
together.  He  deemed  it  desirable  that,  on  this  and  similar 
occasions,  as  much  publicity  as  possible  should  be  given  to 
the  proceedings.  The  Institutions  here  represented  depend 
for  their  efficiency  and  support  on  the  continuance  of  public 
sentiment  in  their  favor.  As  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  the  speaker  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  that  the  present  series  of  conventions  had 
been  commenced.  He  believed  they  were  but  the  first  of  a 
long  and  useful  course. 

Referring  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, the  speaker  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
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pioneer  and  the  mother  of  similar  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  proud  of  his  native  State,  that  she  had  provided 
so  munificently  for  the  education  of  all  her  children.  None 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  had  done  so  much  in  this  respect, 
in  proportion  to  her  means  and  extent  of  population,  as  Con- 
necticut had  done.  He  cordially  seconded  the  resolution  to 
give  general  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  an  important  branch  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  coincided  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
previous  speaker  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  making  the 
proceedings  public.  He  also  fully  sympathized  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  same  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  her  munificent  provisions  for  education.  He 
himself  had  some  claims  upon  the  State ;  for  though  not  a 
native  of  its  soil,  he  had  derived  from  it  a  venerated  ancestry. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Seth  Terry, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  invite 
strangers  from  abroad  who  may  be  in  town,  and  who  may 
take  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  to  attend 
its  sessions. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed :  Messrs.  Seth 
Terry,  W.  W.  Turner  and  Col.  James  Ward. 

Mr.  Weld,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported 
the  following  gentlemen  as  permanent  officers  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

President, — Hon.  Thomas  Day,  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Asylum. 

Vice  Presidents, — Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum ;  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  President  of  the 
New  York  Institution;  Rev.  J.  Addison  Cary,  Principal  of 
the  Ohio  Asylum ;  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  University  of 
Alabama. 

Secretaries, — Prof.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Oliver  D.  Cooke,  of  Hartford. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the 
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Chairman  appointed  Mr.  Weld  and  Dr.  Peet  to  conduct  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Day  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Day  briefly  returned  his  thanks,  remarking  that  he 
should  rely  upon  the  intelligence  and  assistance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

Mr.  Weld  presented  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brown,  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution  : 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  14,  1851. 

Lewis  Weld,  Esq. 

Principal  American  Asylum, 

My  Dear  Sir,  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  that  I 
have  to  request  you  to  announce,  that  the  Indiana  Institution 
cannot  be  represented,  at  the  approaching  Convention  of  the 
officers  of  American  Mute  Asylums. 

A  conviction  of  duty  induces  me  to  spend  a  portion  of  our 
annual  vacation,  in  striving  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan. For  this  purpose,  I  am  here  with  four  pupils  of  the 
class  just  graduated  from  our  Institution,  giving  exhibitions. 
I  have  thus  far  received  such  encouragement  as  induces  me 
to  hope  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  witness  Asylums  for  Mutes  established  in  both  these 
States ;  and  hope  this  may  be  done  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

I  trust  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  at  its  next 
session,  may  be  productive  of  much  good ;  and  tend  to  unite 
in  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  all  who  labor  for  the  unfortu- 
nate deaf  and  dumb.  Its  proceedings  will  be  looked  to  with 
the  most  intense  interest,  by  all  who  love  our  cause. 

Please  state  to  the  Convention,  that,  thanking  them  for 
the  compliment,  (entirely  unsought  and  unexpected,)  which 
they  last  year  paid  me,  by  placing  my  name  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  Publication,  they  will,  as  I  believe,  in  all  probability, 
far  better  subserve  the  interests  of  the  cause,  by  appointing 
some  other  person  in  my  place.  This  conviction  in  my  own 
mind  results  from  no  want  of  interest  in  the  "  Annals  f  on 
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the  contrary,  I  shall  still  continue  to  do  what  I  may  be  able 
to  forward  its  important  mission. 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  can  say,  that  at  no 
former  period  have  the  people  felt  a  more  decided  interest  in 
the  cause.  A  feeling  of  gratified  state  patriotism  has  con- 
nected itself  with  all  our  benevolent  Institutions,  which  prom- 
ises results  alike  honorable  to  the  people,  and  beneficial  to 
the  unfortunate.  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  ar- 
dent desire  of  my  heart,  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
the  doors  of  all  Asylums  for  the  unfortunate  shall  be  opened ; 
that  their  blessings,  like  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  may 
descend  to  cheer  the  children  of  sorrow,  without  money  and 
without  price. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard, 

Yours  truly,       J.  S.  BROWN. 

Mr.  Weld  also  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Rev.  J.  D.  Tyler,  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution  : 

Extract  of  Joseph  D.  Tyler  s  letter  to  Mr.  Weld. 

"  I  regret  that  the  occurrence  of  the  meeting  of  teachers,  &c, 
in  the  first  month  of  our  term  hinders  our  attendance.  I  think 
triennial  meetings  would  be  better  attended,  more  interesting, 
and  more  than  equally  profitable.  If  you  please,  say  to  the 
Convention,  that  should  it  be  disposed  to  meet  here  next  year, 
or  at  any  other  time,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  its  mem- 
bers a  Virginia  welcome.  They  will  better  know  what  that 
means  after  they  have  tried  it." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  delegates  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  report  the  order  and  form  of  business  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  together  with 
rules  for  its  government. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed :  Dr.  Peet,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Stone,  of  Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed 
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by  the  chair  to  receive  and  examine  the  credentials  of  dele- 
gates. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  this  commit- 
tee :  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Hartford,  Mr. 
Camp,  of  Hartford. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  expressed  his  regret  at  his  inability  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  and,  after  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  American  Asylum, 
took  his  leave.  He  remarked  that  as  a  Christian  man 
and  a  minister,  he  was  reminded  by  the  history  of  this  Insti- 
tution how  much  could  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  Thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  came  to  Hartford.  The  Institution  was  then  small. 
He  had  been  an  interested  witness  of  its  growth ;  he  had 
seen  how  it  had  spread  itself  abroad  through  the  land ;  and 
he  rejoiced  to  learn  that  twelve  or  thirteen  Institutions  were 
now  established,  and  that  others  were  in  contemplation,  for 
the  instruction  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 
He  considered  it  a  triumph  of  Christian  benevolence  ;  a  mark 
of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  delegates  be  requested  to  report  in  writing 
to  the  Committee  on  Business,  the  titles  of  papers  which 
they  are  prepared  to  present  to  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  reported,  through  Hon. 
Seth  Terry,  that  they  had  invited  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D., 
of  Hartford,  and  Lee  Comstock,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Convention. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  Rules  adopted  by 
the  Convention  of  the  previous  year,  as  suitable  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  present  Convention. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Rules  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

RULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all 
purposes  of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjourn- 
ment. 
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II  The  President  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in  their 
absence  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  purpose, 
shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

III.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  committees, 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

The  Business  Committee  further  reported  the  following 
Titles  of  Papers  to  be  read  before  the  Convention,  viz : 

TITLES   OF  PAPERS. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  H. 
P.  Peet,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

2.  Elements  of  the  Language  of  Signs.    By  H.  P.  Peet. 

3.  Suggestions  on  Certain  Varieties  of  the  Language  of 
Signs,  as  used  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  L.  Weld,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum. 

4.  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  W.  W. 
Turner,  of  Hartford. 

5.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Baron  de  Gerando.  By  Edward 
Peet. 

6.  On  the  Use  of  Methodical  Signs.    By  Collins  Stone. 

7.  Natural  History  as  a  Branch  of  Study  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    By  O.  W.  Morris. 

8.  Scrofula  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Samuel 
Porter. 

9.  Some  Hints  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  L.  Clerc. 

10.  Deaf- Mute  Idioms.    By  J.  Addison  Cary. 

11.  The  Mode  of  Teaching  Language.    By  Horace  S. 

Gillet. 

Vol.  IV.  2 
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12.  Notice  of  James  Edward  Meystre,  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  young  man ;  by  Mr.  H.  Hirzel,  Director  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  I.  Lewis  Peet. 

On  motion,  the  paper 

"  On  the  Mode  of  Teaching  Language,"  by  Horace  S. 
Gillet,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cary. 

An  invitation  to  the  Convention  to  dine  at  the  American 
Asylum,  was  received  from  Mr.  Baldwin. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  "  High  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum. 

A  discussion  ensued  after  the  reading  of  the  above  paper, 
in  which  Gen.  Wetmore,  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Cary,  Mr. 
Turner  and  others  participated. 

Gen.  Wetmore  was  satisfied  that  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Turner,  pointed  to  something 
useful  in  the  future.  The  advantage  of  papers  like  these  is 
that  discussion  may  follow,  and  that  we  may  pronounce  upon 
suggestions  contained  in  them.  The  speaker  rose  to  invite 
such  discussion  ;  and  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  the  argu- 
ments presented.  He  had  often  regretted  that  pupils  should 
go  out  from  our  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  before  their  education  is  thoroughly  completed. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  term  is  limited,  and  the  course 
of  study  cannot  exceed  seven  years.  In  this  short  period,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  pupil  should  attain  beyond  a 
moderate  point  in  his  acquirements. 

But  there  was  another  point,  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  of  a  High  School.  There  can  be  no  improvements 
in  science  if  we  stop  short  on  the  appearance  of  an  obstacle. 
We  must  surmount  obstacles  and  overcome  difficulties  if  we 
desire  the  accomplishment  of  an  object.  It  had  struck  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  select- 
ing a  central  position  for  the  proposed  establishment.  This 
difficulty  might  prove  insurmountable,  but  still  the  effort 
might  be  made.    He  called  upon  gentlemen  present  for  their 
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views  on  the  matter,  because  the  cause  should  be  entered 
into  with  heart  and  hand. 

Dr.  Peet  deemed  the  subject  under  discussion  one  of  great 
importance ;  but  did  not  feel  qualified,  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, to  present  a  coherent  argument  either  for  or  against 
such  an  establishment.  He  had  long  felt  the  importance  of 
carrying  forward  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to 
a  point  far  beyond  that  which  is  now  attained;  in  the  New 
York  Institution  he  knew  it  was  very  desirable.  But  there 
are  very  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Great  energy,  and 
it  may  be  added,  great  industry  and  perseverance  are  required 
to  accomplish  this  object.  One  great  difficulty  will  occur, 
almost  to  a  certainty — parents  will  withdraw  their  children. 

The  speaker  regretted  to  say  that  there  was  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  who  have  a  right  to  control 
the  labor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  set  a  greater  value  on 
the  products  of  their  hands  than  on  the  acquisitions  of  their 
minds.  When  the  pupil  is  able  to  write  home  a  letter,  in 
many  instances,  superior  to  those  he  receives  from  his  friends, 
the  letter  is  perused  by  his  family,  and  circulated  through  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  child  is  at  once  regarded  as  well- 
educated.  He  must  then  be  taken  from  the  Institution,  and 
return  home.  This  is  a  difficulty  under  which  the  New 
York  Institution,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  other  Institutions, 
South  and  North,  are  laboring,  and  the  speaker  knew  no 
means  of  overcoming  it. 

Some  of  the  pupils  remain  in  our  Institutions  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  but  they  are  not  generally  of  the  class 
who  would  be  selected  as  the  inmates  of  a  High  School. 
Some  of  them  are  deficient  in  intellect ;  others  are  orphans, 
and,  others  again,  are  desirous  to  accept  any  position  of 
profit  in  the  world  by  which  they  can  realize  a  livelihood. 

Dr.  Peet  was  not  fully  prepared  to  say  whether  the  pro- 
posed establishment  would  be  sustained  by  those  who  had 
undergone  an  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  Provision, 
however,  might  be  made  in  our  existing  Institutions  to  carry 
forward  a  class  of  this  nature.  The  speaker  had  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  a  class  formed  upon  this  plan,  which 
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was  supported  by  means  of  a  legacy  from  a  gentleman  lately 
deceased  in  Paris.  After  the  pupils  have  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  Institution  at  Paris,  they 
are  formed  into  a  class  to  be  instructed  for  a  period  of  three 
years  longer.  Dr.  Peet  here  explained  the  mode  of  operation ; 
remarking  that,  although  their  attainments  were  not  uniform, 
the  course  of  study  was  so  arranged,  that  no  particular  branch 
was  passed  over  by  the  same  pupil  more  than  once.  He 
also  adverted  to  the  College  at  Rugby,  in  England,  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  not  regarded 
with  much  favor  by  the  teachers  of  the  English  Institutions. 
In  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  after  they 
leave  our  Institutions,  the  speaker  believed  they  should  be 
regarded  with  continual  interest ;  and  in  this  feeling  he  was 
doubtless  joined  by  many  persons  in  this  and  other  countries. 

In  Paris,  Institutions  have  been  established  to  aid  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb.  In  London,  where  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  deaf  mutes,  the  question  what 
shall  be  done  with  them,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
benevolent  persons.  There,  the  children  enter  the  Institu- 
tions earlier,  and  finish  their  education  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  go  out  and  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  Many  of  them  are 
admitted  as  pupils  at  the  age  of  seven,  eight  and  nine  ;  while 
in  most  of  the  schools  twelve  would  be  considered  the  maxi- 
mum. The  subject  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  means  than 
special  legislation.  What  progress  can  a  deaf  mute  of  the 
age  of  eight  be  expected  to  make  in  mastering  the  difficulties 
of  language  ?  A  great  part  of  what  he  may  be  able  to  learn 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen,  will  very  probably  be 
forgotten. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance  with 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  hold  of  this  matter,  where  to 
place  these  pupils  ;  and  the  subject  is  at  present  under  advise- 
ment by  a  committee. 

Dr.  Peet  considered  that  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  establishment  in  this  country,  would  grow  out 
of  the  location.  On  this  point  there  doubtless  will  be,  as 
there  has  been  on  other  questions  of  a  like  nature,  a  differ- 
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ence  of  opinion.  Local  feeling  might  be  aroused,  and  con- 
flicting claims,  founded  on  superior  numbers  or  supposed 
advantages,  might  be  urged.  The  speaker,  from  his  experi- 
ence in  his  own  State,  had  become  cautious  of  exciting  any 
local  feeling.  He  had  a  very  great  desire  to  see  the  scientific 
and  literary  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is.  He  had  recommended  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Institution  with  which  he  was  connected,  a 
plan  of  this  character.  He  considered  such  a  course  far  bet- 
ter than  any  provision  for  the  admission  of  children  at  too 
young  an  age.  Our  Institutions  ought  to  be  Institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  he  desired  that 
provision  might  be  made  in  connection  with  our  present  In- 
stitutions, by  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  could  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent.  If  this  could  not  be  done  in  our 
existing  Institutions,  he  held  that  the  subject  should  then  be 
fully  entertained  of  establishing  a  High  School,  or  an  Acade- 
my, or  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  it,  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  shall  need  some  method  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Science,  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  Civil  Engineering,  etc.,  etc.,  for  all  which  they  are  fully 
competent. 

Mr.  Weld  remarked  that  in  theory  this  was  a  very  inter- 
esting proposition  ;  one  that  commends  itself  to  the  benevo- 
lent dispositions  of  us  all.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  and  objections  in  the  way  were  very  numerous. 
We  have  already  made  many  appeals  to  the  generosity  of 
the  community,  and  have  been  led  to  depend  upon  the  kind 
and  benevolent  feeling  of  a  Christian  public  to  sustain  our 
Institutions.  By  this  project,  we  should  be  obliged  to  go 
back  and  renew  our  appeals  ;  not  without  danger,  as  he 
feared,  of  reaction  on  the  public  mind,  and  consequent  injury 
to  our  present  institutions ;  for  it  seemed  that  the  great  ob- 
ject, for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  would  become  inmates  of 
such  an  Institution,  would  not  be  otherwise  attained.  It  is 
well  'known  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  mainly  from  the 
classes  of  society  which  look  to  the  public  for  aid  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children ;  the  number  from  the  families  of 
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the  wealthy  is  comparatively  small.  Their  friends  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  a  five  or  six  years'  course  of  instruction, 
and,  in  the  American  Asylum,  children  are  frequently  taken 
away  before  this  short  course  is  completed.  Mr.  Weld  ad- 
verted to  the  Rugby  school,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Peet,  and  re- 
marked upon  its  ill  success  as  a  collegiate  institution,  appre- 
hending that  the  case  would  be  the  same  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Cary  thought  the  idea  was  capable  of  being  realized. 
There  were  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  it  was  true,  but  they 
were  not  insurmountable;  and  he  trusted  that  the  project 
would  be  deemed  worthy  some  practical  attempt.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Institution  be  planned  with  reference  to  its 
national  character.  We  have  a  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  supported  by  the  Government.  Why  may  we  not 
apply  to  the  National  Legislature  for  aid  to  establish  an  In- 
stitution where  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  may 
receive  a  higher  education  ?  He  believed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber might  be  selected  to  make  the  Institution  of  sufficient 
size. 

Gen.  Wet  mo  re  said  he  had  a  proposition  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject.  In  his  own  opinions,  he  had  been  led  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken.  Although 
the  project  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  difficulty, 
it  cannot  be  pronounced  unfeasible.  He  desired  to  lay  on 
the  table  for  subsequent  consideration  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  submitted  in  the  paper 
read  by  Professor  Turner,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  Convention,  on  the 
points  of  expediency  and  feasibility,  and  if  the  report  be 
affirmative,  with  such  practical  suggestions  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Dr.  Peet  observed  that,  in  stating  the  difficulties  which 
had  appeared  to  his  own  mind,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  un- 
derstood as  taking  an  antagonistic  position  in  the  matter. 
He  had  merely  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  obstacles 
which  would  really  exist. 
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The  subject  was  then,  by  unanimous  consent,  deferred  till 
the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
reported  the  following  list  of  Delegates,  viz  : — 

From  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hart- 
ford. Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  President  of  the  Asylum ; 
Hon.  Thomas  Day,  James  Ward  and  James  B.  Hosmer, 
Esq'rs,  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Asylum ;  Hon.  S.  Terry  and 
A.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  Directors ;  Lewis  Weld,  Principal ; 
Laurent  Clerc,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Samuel  Porter,  Collins 
Stone,  J.  A.  Ayres,  Rev.  H.  B.  Camp,  O.  D.  Cooke,  J.  L. 
Wheeler,  Rev.  A.  C.  Baldwin. 

From  the  New  York  Institution.  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Institution ;  P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  Board  of  Directors ; 
Professors  D.  E.  Bartlett,  O.  W.  Morris,  J.  Van  Nostrand, 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  I.  L.  Peet,  Edward  Peet,  Dudley  Peet, 
F.  A.  Spofford  and  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

From  the  Ohio  Institution.  Rev.  J.  A.  Cary,  Principal  of 
the  Institution. 

Professor  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 

Dr.  J.  L.  Comstock,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Lee  Comstock, 
of  New  York ;  Rev.  N.  P.  Bailey,  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  as  an  Honorary  Delegate  from  that  Institution  to 
the  Convention,  but  was  not  present. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until  half  past 
two  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Turner's  paper  was 
resumed. 
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Judge  Campbell  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  proper  age 
of  pupils.  He  thought  the  term  of  instruction  was  not  suffi- 
ciently long  in  our  Institutions.  As  we  grow  more  wealthy 
and  the  country  extends,  a  change  must  occur,  and  the  term 
will  undoubtedly  be  lengthened.  The  public  mind  is  pre- 
paring for  such  an  extension.  The  change  which  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  community  in  relation  to  matters  of  this 
character,  is  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come.  The  efforts 
which  were  made  thirty  years  ago,  bear  no  comparison  to 
what  we  do  now.  Our  requests  for  aid  at  the  present  day 
are  not  only  answered,  but  they  are  answered  promptly  and 
kindly.  The  appeal  which  the  deaf  mute  makes  has  never 
been  made  in  vain.  The  question,  then,  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  was,  whether  the  work  should  be  done  by  our  exist- 
ing Institutions  or  in  another  Institution  ?  He  believed  it 
was  agreed  that  some  improvement  on  our  present  method 
is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  thought  we  were  begging  one  question. 
Why  may  we  not  have  a  higher  standard  of  education  in  our 
Institutions  as  they  already  exist  ?  We  have  now  learned 
the  idea  ;  suppose  we  try  the  experiment  in  our  own  Institu- 
tions ?  He  considered  that  two  establishments  need  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  had  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  the  debate  as  it  had  progressed.  He  thought  the  great 
object  for  deaf  mutes  was  to  elevate  their  ideas.  It  was 
not  probable,  however,  that  any  thing  would  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  Institutions  during  the  approaching 
year.  He  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  rest 
the  matter,  and  await  the  report  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Cary  remarked  that  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  is  progressive.  New  Institutions  are 
springing  into  existence  as  the  popular  outgrowth  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit.  The  spread  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  may  be  likened  to  the  growth  of  a  plant.  The  stalk 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  puts  forth  leaf  after  leaf,  and 
branch  following  branch,  until  the  flower  appears.  So  is  it 
with  these  Institutions  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  National 
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Institution  might  be  as  it  were  a  flowering  of  the  plant 
which  has  had  so  vigorous  a  growth. 

Mr.  Morris  expressed  his  feelings  of  high  gratification  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  a  High  School  had  been 
treated.  Reasoning  from  the  facts  presented,  the  analogy 
would  be,  that  such  an  Institution  would  certainly  benefit 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  others.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  be  confined  to  any  class  or  society,  and  believed  that 
enough  would  be  found  in  the  United  States  to  sustain  it. 
He  hoped  the  resolution  would  pass,  and  be  acted  upon  at 
once. 

Mr.  Ayres  observed  that  the  want  of  a  High  School  was 
felt  among  parents  and  by  the  deaf  mutes  themselves.  He 
believed  that  public  opinion  was  ready  to  sustain  such  an 
Institution. 

Mr.  Turner  added  that  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  the 
plan  except  on  general  grounds.  It  had  been  stated  that 
parents  were  unwilling  to  keep  their  children  at  school  for  so 
long  a  time.  True  :  this  evil  has  been  felt  by  all  our  Insti- 
tutions, more  or  less.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  very 
way  to  counteract  the  evil  was  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  If  the  scholar  is  to  become 
more  accomplished,  the  parents  will  more  highly  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  education.  The  pupils  may  then  be  pre- 
pared to  fill  stations  in  society  which  they  have  not  occupied 
heretofore.  Already  we  have  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  liberal  professions.  Some  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  among  us  have  become  teachers,  mer- 
chants and  distinguished  artists.  One  is  now  employed  as 
copying  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
Two  others  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Regis- 
ter's office  in  Boston.  Avenues  of  usefulness,  influence  and 
wealth  might  thus  be  opened  to  all;  and  the  consideration  of 
qualifications  which  will  command  larger  salaries  might  in- 
duce parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  who  would 
otherwise  take  them  away. 

As  to  the  education  of  a  higher  class  in  our  present  Insti- 
tutions, Mr.  Turner  desired  to  say  a  word.  That  it  can  be 
Vol.  IV.  3 
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done,  he  had  no  doubt.  There  are  gentlemen  connected 
with  these  Institutions  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  the 
work,  were  time  allowed  them.  Still,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  necessary  advantages  can  be  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, any  more  than  a  pupil  can  be  fitted  for  college  in  a 
common  school.  The  school  at  Rugby,  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  was  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  different 
from  that  which  the  speaker  proposed.  It  was  a  private 
school,  established  on  private  responsibility ;  and  the  pupils 
were  received  at  the  beginning  without  previous  preparation. 

It  had  been  said  of  pupils  abroad,  that  their  education  was 
commenced  and  finished  earlier  than  here.  The  same  ten- 
dency is  prevailing  here.  Parents  are  anxious  to  press  their 
children  into  our  Institutions  much  earlier  than  they  should 
be  received.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  this  tendency. 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  Pri- 
mary Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.    On  this  point,  the  speaker  would  not  dwell. 

Returning  to  the  proposed  plan  for  a  High  School,  Mr. 
Turner  observed  that  there  would  of  course  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  Institution.  No  good  enterprise  was 
ever  commenced  and  pursued  to  success  without  encounter- 
ing opposition.  The  numbers  would  at  first  be  small ;  but 
we  know  that  when  our  classes  graduate  and  their  term  of 
study  expires,  there  are  two  or  three,  more  or  less,  in  each 
Institution,  who  wish  to  remain  longer,  and  the  Institution 
proposed  would  exactly  meet  their  case.  The  plan  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the  establishment  should 
be  a  National  Institution,  is  a  happy  thought.  The  speaker 
confessed  he  had  not  ventured  to  aspire  so  high. 

After  some  further  remarks, 

The  resolution  of  Gen.  Wetmore  was  put  to  vote,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  Special 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subjects  com- 
prised in  the  resolution,  viz:  W.  W.  Turner,  J.  A.  Cary  and 
Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 

Hon,  Seth  Terry,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations, 
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reported  that  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  who  was  present,  had 
been  invited  to  sit  with  the  Convention ;  as  also  the  following 
gentlemen  :  Hon.  Andrew  T.  Judson,  District  Judge ;  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  2d,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools ; 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Indiana ;  John  Hooker,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield ;  John  M.  Atwood,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Fred- 
erick S.  Giddings,  Esq.,  of  Illinois. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  the  following  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  and 
hereby  tendered  to  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
prompt  and  cordial  assent  to  the  request  made  to  him  under 
the  authority  of  the  last  Convention,  through  its  President, 
for  a  convenient  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  census 
details  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country ;  and 
that  the  officers  of  this  body  communicate  to  Mr.  Kennedy  a 
copy  of  this  resolution,  with  the  assurance  that  the  friendly 
interest  evinced  by  him  is  appreciated  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  which  the  Convention  has  been 
assembled. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet, 

Resolved,  That  the  question  be  taken,  in  all  questions,  by 
raising  the  right  hand,  in  order  that  the  deaf-mute  members 
of  the  Convention  may  participate. 

Dr.  Peet  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Course  of  Instruction  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  entitled  "  Some  Hints  to 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Weld. 
Mr.  Clerc  followed  with  some  illustrations  of  his  principles 
upon  the  slate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner, 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
on  the  following  day. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Morning  Session.  Thursday,  August  28,  1851. 

The  Convention  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  Peet  gave  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
Mark  x.  52  :  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Go  thy  way  ;  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  And  immediately  he  received 
his  sight,  and  followed  Jesus  in  the  way." 

Prayer  was  then  offered  in  the  language  of  signs. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day, 
which  were  approved. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, appeared  and  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  regard  to  school-room  arrangements : 

Resolved,  That  a  detailed  statement  of  school-room  opera- 
tions, embracing  the  entire  history  of  a  day,  or  such  longer 
period  as  may  be  required  to  present  a  complete  view  of  class 
exercises,  be  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  (Friday,) 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Cooke  moved  that  the  discussion  be  confined 
to  one  hour. 

Mr.  Stone  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Peet  did  not  know  whether  it  need  exceed  an  hour ; 
yet,  if  we  set  out  to  accomplish  a  desirable  object,  it  should 
be  accomplished,  or  our  time  is  spent  to  disadvantage.  He 
was  not  in  favor  of  restricting  the  discussion,  but  considered 
that  it  need  not  occupy  an  hour. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooke  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Judge  Terry,  from  the  Qpmmittee  on  Invitations,  reported 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited 
to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  viz  :  Rev.  S.  Bart- 
lett,  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  Nelson  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  Alabama ;  Mason  C.  Weld,  Esq.,  of  the  Chemical  De- 
partment, Yale  College ;  Hon.  Mr.  Manly,  of  North  Carolina ; 
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Norman  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hartford ;  James  C.  Donnell,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  Rev.  William  A.  Smallwood,  of  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Peet  called  for  papers  on  the  subject  of  Instruction, 
continued  from  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Weld,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  then  read 
the  following  paper — "  Suggestions  on  Certain  Varieties  of 
the  Language  of  Signs,  as  used  in  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Mr.  Collins  Stone  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Use  of  Method- 
ical Signs." 

A  discussion  of  considerable  length  took  place  after  the 
reading  of  the  papers. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  was  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
discussion  of  any  question  or  questions  which  might  grow 
out  of  the  papers  read.  Still,  there  were  points  which  should 
be  distinctly  brought  out.  He  had  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  papers  which  were  read  in  the  morning,  and  agreed 
with  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  both.  The  paper  read 
first  seemed  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  methodical  signs  to  an 
extent  beyond  what  by  common  consent  has  hitherto  been 
assigned  them.  The  speaker  did  not  see  why  methodical 
signs  should  be  used  in  colloquial  discourse,  when  we  are  giv- 
ing ideas  simply,  without  reference  to  language.  They  are 
not  used  in  conversational  intercourse  with  the  pupil,  nor  in 
his  religious  instruction,  or  in  the  lecture.  Methodical  signs, 
as  used  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  as  used 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  strictly  verbal  signs — signs  used 
for  words.  They  are  confined  to  represent  words,  and  not 
unfrequently  are  termed  verbal  as  well  as  methodical  signs. 
Methodical  signs  and  natural  signs  are  not  unfrequently 
identical,  the  grammatical  sign  being  merely  superadded  to 
the  former  to  designate  the  relations  or  inflections  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  Thus  the  sign  for  eating  is  the  same  in  both. 
But  the  speaker  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  apply  the  term 
methodical  to  descriptive  signs,  simply  because  they  were 
made  according  to  a  certain  order  or  method. 

Dr.  Peet  cited  instances  where  methodical  signs  would 
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prove  ineffective,  as  in  dictating  an  abstract  proposition,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  pupil,  though 
he  may  be  able  to  write  correctly  the  words  which  embody  it. 

The  principal  use  of  methodical  signs  is  in  dictation,  and 
if  oral  dictation  is  useful  in  instructing  a  hearing  child,  why 
should  not  dictation  by  methodical  signs  be  equally  so  in 
teaching  a  deaf  mute  ?  In  this  connection  the  speaker  refer- 
red to  the  case  of  a  young  man  at  the  idiot  school  at  Bicetre, 
who  is  a  sort  of  Zerah  Colburn,  having  the  ability  to  arrive 
at  mathematical  conclusions  with  marvelous  facility, — who 
understood  language  and  wrote  on  the  black  board  from  dic- 
tation, in  the  main  with  surprising  accuracy.  He  must  say 
he  was  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  and  he  believed  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  methodical  signs.  Still,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  presenting,  in  a  proper  and  prominent  form,  the  parts  of 
the  sentence,  and  thus  impressing  more  strongly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  and  the  forms  of  a  sentence.  We 
need  some  such  aid  %%  this  in  our  own  system.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  idea  should  always  be  first  presented  through 
the  medium  of  natural  signs,  and  then  be  reduced  to  a  gram- 
matical arrangement  by  the  employment  of  methodical  signs. 

The  speaker  conceived  that  in  the  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, methodical  signs  might  be  used  to  advantage ;  but  he 
would  not  employ  them  after  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  a  point 
where  he  can  understand  language.  The  great  object  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  instruction,  is  to  teach  the  laws  of  the  con- 
struction of  language.  When  the  pupil  has  reached  the 
point  when  he  can  comprehend  ideas  conveyed  to  him  in 
plain  phraseology,  the  speaker  would  pour  into  his  mind 
through  the  medium  of  natural  signs,  the  information  in  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge  which  might  be 
communicated  to  a  hearing  child.  This  was  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  he  would  use  methodical  signs  as  a  help  to  arrive 
at  this  state  ;  afterward  laying  them  aside,  because  they  are 
not  necessary.  The  pupil  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  construction  of  language,  and  he  does  not  need  the 
further  use  of  methodical  signs.    Dr.  Peet  would  not  carry 
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their  use  to  the  same  extent  as  some  teachers,  so  as  to  apply 
them  to  every  sentence  in  the  school-room. 

Mr.  Weld  was  happy  to  find  his  own  view  of  the  great 
value  of  methodical  signs  sustained  by  Dr.  Peet  and  others 
of  much  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  gave  a  little  different  definition  to  the  term,  and  made  it 
embrace  a  larger  sphere.  That  a  very  high  importance  was 
to  be  attached  to  their  use  in  the  proper  way,  is  most  certain; 
the  experience  of  his  own  life  had  proved  it  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  and  he  should  regret  to  see  the  system  abandoned. 
He  held  that  it  should  be  preserved,  as  a  very  important 
element  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  although  he 
would  not  discard  other  methods,  but  would  employ  them 
constantly  in  connection  with  this. 

Professor  Barnard  remarked  that  in  the  use  of  methodical 
signs,  his  own  opinions  had  undergone  a  change  of  late 
years.  When  he  commenced  teaching,  he  used  them  alto- 
gether, regarding  Sicard  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  system ; 
but  he  afterward  underwent  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion, 
discarded  from  the  school-room  every  thing  like  methodical 
signs,  and  taught  every  thing  by  natural  signs  and  by  writing. 
Still  he  resolved  not  to  practice  any  thing  which  could  not 
be  wrought  out  in  theory,  and  underwent  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual relapse.  He  began  to  introduce  again  methodical  signs, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  number  the 
teacher  had  to  instruct.  Where  there  is  only  one  pupil,  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  the  speaker  would  not  use  methodical 
signs  at  all.  If  he  had  a  class  now,  he  should  use  methodical 
signs  very  much  according  to  the  plan  he  had  heard  expressed 
by  Dr.  Peet.  Where  there  were  many  pupils,  as  in  a  large 
class,  much  labor  and  time  would  be  saved  by  using  method- 
ical signs.  The  alphabet  is  used  too  much  ;  and  the  speaker 
would  not  teach  the  pupil  to  spell  on  the  fingers  till  the  habit 
was  established  of  apprehending  words  in  the  written  form. 

Mr.  Porter  agreed  with  the  opinion  that  the  use  of 
methodical  signs  was  a  saving  of  labor,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  disparage  the  manual  alphabet.    There  is,  he  remarked,  a 
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muscular  sense,  which,  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  is  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  sense  of  sight.  The  mode  of  pre- 
senting words  best  adapted  to  aid  the  apprehension  and  mem- 
ory, will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual minds.  Mr.  Porter  thought  that  a  teacher  should 
avoid  confining  himself  too  exclusively  to  any  one  of  the 
forms  under  which  language  is  presented  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  should  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  them  all,  and 
employ  them  all  as  aids  to  memory. 

Professor  Barnard  rejoined,  objecting  to  too  free  a  use  of 
the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Clerc  observed  that  words  spelled  with  the  fingers 
were  lost  upon  the  air,  but  the  written  word  remained  fixed 
before  the  pupil.  He  conceived  it  necessary  to  spell,  and 
then  write. 

Dr.  Peet  followed  with  some  remarks  upon  muscular  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bart lett  considered  that  the  thoughts  of  a  pupil  ran 
in  the  current  where  they  are  first  directed.  He  would  ask 
Professor  Barnard,  whom  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  here  on 
this  occasion,  whether  he  would  teach  words  to  any  extent 
without  the  use  of  the  alphabet. 

Professor  Barnard  replied  that  he  would  not  teach  a  word 
letter  by  letter,  but  would  have  the  whole  word  upon  the 
slate  at  once.  He  had  been  asked  how  he  would  get  along 
if  there  were  no  written  language  ?  In  that  case,  he  would 
teach  a  child  the  connection  between  words  and  ideas,  and 
give  him  words  enough  to  embrace  all  the  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet ;  and  then  words  to  vary  the  combinations  of  the  letters. 
He  would  not  begin  by  teaching  that  there  is  any  alphabet 
at  all. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  this  would  be  a  reversed  order — an 
inverted  process,  and  more  difficult  than  to  learn  the  success- 
ive parts  of  words.  The  mechanical  use  of  the  fingers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  hear- 
ing person  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  without  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  the  language.  So  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb.    The  faculty  of  taking  in  words  at  a  glance,  either  for 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  others,  is  one  of  our  highest  attain- 
ments. The  manner  in  which  the  deaf  mute  comprehends 
language  is  probably  very  much  the  same  as  with  ourselves. 

Professor  Barnard  rejoined  that  he  did  not  hold,  nor  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  to  begin  a  school  without  the  use  of  the 
alphabet. 

Dr.  Peet  observed  that  Jacotot's  principle  is,  that  the 
word  must  be  taught  without  its  component  parts — e.  g. 
"  This  old  man  is  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  his  back." 
Dr.  Woodbridge  gives  an  instance  of  a  child  who  learned  to 
read  in  six  weeks,  and  was  able  to  read  well  by  this  system. 

Mr.  Turner  supposed  this  system  could  not  be  carried  out 
with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  words.  What  is  the  philo- 
sophical system  ?  Mr.  Turner  thought  that  if  the  elements  of 
words  were  taught,  the  pupil  can  learn  the  other  system,  and 
it  may  thus  be  carried  out  to  a  small  extent. 

Professor  Barnard  made  a  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems.   That  which  he  had  proposed  had  only  a  limited  scope. 

Mr.  Ayres,  without  knowing  it,  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  in  the  matter  of  methodical  signs,  as  Professor 
Barnard.  He  had  formed  one  further  conclusion  also,  that 
the  pupil's  success  depended  much  more  on  the  skill  and 
faithfulness  of  the  teacher  than  on  any  system.  The  speaker 
classified  the  three  methods  of  instruction,  viz :  1st,  Instruc- 
tion by  natural  signs.  2d,  Methodical  signs,  or  signs  for 
words.  3d,  Alphabetic  writing,  or  dactylology.  He  gave 
some  illustrations  of  these  systems.  He  had  used  methodi- 
cal signs,  and  with  nearly  as  great  success  as  with  any  other 
method.  A  great  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  way  of 
methodical  signs.  If  an  ignorant  child  be  required  to  labor 
at  the  word-system  and  then  to  bring  together  these  words 
and  form  a  sentence,  he  finds  it  a  laborious  effort. 

Mr.  Terry  rose  to  express  his  feelings  on  this  subject. 
He  conceived  that  time  was  wasted  in  any  discussions  re- 
garding the  modes  of  teaching  elementary  principles.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  question  of  establish- 
ing higher  institutions. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Terry, 
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hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  dropped  until  it  was 
used  up.    To  give  time,  he  therefore  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Thomas  Gallaudet 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  letter  from  his  father,  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Unanimous  consent  being  given,  the  letter  was  read  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  follows,  viz : 

Hartford,  August  28th,  1851. 
To  the  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Convention  of 

those  interested  in  the  cause  of  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  now 

in  session  in  this  city  : 
Gentlemen, 

"With  deep  regret  I  perceive  that  the  state  of  my  health  is 
such  as  to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  the  privi- 
leges of  participating  with  you  in  the  objects  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Look  to  God  for  his  wisdom  and  grace,  and  may  it 
be  richly  imparted  to  you.  Accept  the  assurances  of  my 
personal  regard  and  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  your 
various  operations. 

Yours  sincerely,      T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

The  above  communication  was  written  at  the  dictation  of 
my  father,  by  myself. 

Thomas  Gallaudet. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in 
full  upon  the  minutes. 

The  discussion  was  resumed. 

Professor  Barnard  referred  to  the  topics  which  were  last 
before  the  Convention.  He  did  not  regard  the  system  of 
methodical  signs  as  a  new  system,  but  as  an  enlarged  and 
cultivated  style  of  natural  language.  It  is  not  like  learning 
a  new  language,  but  extending  the  vocabulary  of  the  old. 
Still,  he  would  say  again  that  he  would  use  methodical  signs 
only  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  considered  the  idea  of  learning  a  third 
language  to  be  a  fallacy.  He  conceived  that  the  whole  of 
this  discussion  amounted  only  to  a  matter  of  personal  expe- 
rience. 
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Mr.  Porter  remarked  upon  the  use  of  dictation  by  method- 
ical signs  in  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  words  which, 
though  previously  taught,  might  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
forgotten,  or  might  otherwise  be  confounded  with  other  words 
of  similar  form ;  their  use  also  in  indicating  which  of  the 
several  meanings  of  a  word,  or  which  of  two  or  more  words 
spelled  alike,  is  intended. 

The  Convention  here  took  a  recess. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  methodical  signs  was  re- 
sumed at  half  past  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stone  considered  that  an  important  distinction  should 
be  made  between  methodical  and  natural  signs.  Methodical 
signs  were  designed  to  recall  words,  not  to  explain  their 
meaning.    Within  a  few  years  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  views  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
methodical  signs.    When  the  speaker  had  received  his  own 
instruction,  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  methodical 
method  was  the  only  true  one,  but  his  own  experience  had  led 
him  to  a  different  conclusion.    In  teaching  the  elementary 
forms  of  language,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  method- 
ical signs,  but  he  thought  they  should  be  used  sparingly. 
In  teaching  idioms,  he  would  explain  the  idea  fully  and 
thoroughly  by  natural  signs,  and  give  the  pupil  a  model  sen- 
tence by  writing.    The  pupil  would  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  idiom  by  constructing  sentences  after  the  model. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  had  made  much  use  of  methodi- 
cal signs  in  teaching  an  intelligent  class  of  five  or  six  years' 
standing,  and  found  them  to  have  very  little  practical  value 
for  pupils  of  that  age.    A  great  labor  of  attention  and  mem- 
ory was  imposed  upon  the  pupil,  while  his  stock  of  ideas  was 
not  increased.    Methodical  signs  simply  show  the  order  in 
which  the  words  occur  in  a  given  sentence,  and  they  give  no 
reason  for  that  which  they  indicate  as  the  true  one.  He 
therefore  considered  them  of  but  little  use  in  giving  the  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  language.    In  his  opinion,  it  was  much  bet- 
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ter  to  teach  the  pupil,  after  he  is  fully  possessed  of  the  idea 
from  natural  signs,  to  arrange  the  words  correctly  for  himself, 
by  understanding  the  principles  and  laws  of  construction, 

Mr.  Turner  believed  we  should  have  avoided  much  per- 
plexity if  we  had  made  a  clear  definition  at  the  beginning. 
The  great  question  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  this 
discussion,  seemed  to  be,  What  is  the  work  to  be  done  ? 
The  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  brought  to  our  Institutions, 
what  shall  we  do  for  them  ?  The  answer  is,  teach  them  lan- 
guage. Without  language,  they  can  hold  no  communication 
with  their  families,  their  friends,  or  the  world  around  them. 
In  what  time,  then,  are  we  expected  to  do  this  ?  We  are 
expected  to  take  them  at  an  early  age,  frequently  not  exceed- 
ing six  or  eight  years,  and  to  teach  them  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage in  five  or  six  years ;  but  we  cannot  do  it  with  ordinary 
minds,  in  the  short  period  allowed  us.  We  are  required  to 
give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  common  language  as  will 
enable  them  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  friends,  and  read 
common  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  This  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  be  done.  The  object  at  which  we 
aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  such  a  knowledge  of  language  as 
will  fit  him  for  the  common  occupations  and  duties  of  life. 

The  means  by  which  we  are  to  accomplish  this,  are  what 
we  term  signs.  We  mean  by  signs  precisely  the  same  as  we 
mean  by  words.  A  sign  is  the  substitute  for  a  word.  There 
are  two  general  classes  of  signs — one  termed  Natural,  the 
other,  Arbitrary.  Natural  signs  are  those  which  would  be 
made  by  man  in  a  savage  state — signs  prompted  by  the 
wants  of  the  individual ;  an  acting  out  of  the  idea.  This  is 
the  first  great  division  of  signs. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  in  their  uneducated  state,  originate  a 
great  many  signs  of  this  class.  They  are  obliged  to  use 
them  in  communicating  with  their  friends  to  make  known 
their  wants.  These  signs  are  generally  expressive  of  the  wish, 
and  are  therefore  called  natural  signs. 

The  next  great  division  of  signs  is  the  arbitrary.  There 
are  some  ideas  for  which  no  expressive  sign  can  be  made. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  sign  with  which 
the  idea  shall  be  associated,  and  which  may  afterwards  be 
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used  to  recall  it.  Some  complex  ideas  included  in  single 
words,  require  several  simple  signs  fully  to  express  their 
meaning.  For  convenience  we  abridge  these  signs  and  use 
one  or  two  as  expressive  of  the  whole.  All  such  signs  we 
term  arbitrary.  Both  natural  and  arbitrary  signs  are  used  in 
teaching,  and  when  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence,  combined  with  signs  to  express  the  grammatical 
modifications  and  relations  of  those  words,  we  have  what  are 
termed  methodical  or  systematic  signs.  These  answer  a 
good  purpose  in  the  school-room,  especially  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  instruction,  because  they  express  the  idea  clearly 
and  teach  the  proper  order  of  words  in  sentences.  They  are 
of  great  service  to  the  teacher  also  in  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  his  pupils,  when  writing  from  signs  upon  the  large  slates. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  speaker  agreed  in 
the  main  with  Dr.  Peet.  The  only  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  use  methodical  signs  to  any  very  great  extent,  and  we 
all  answer,  No.  In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  main  point  of 
difference  was  only  to  what  extent  these  signs  shall  be  used. 

Mr.  Cary  thought  we  had  arrived  very  near  the  close  of 
this  discussion,  judging  from  the  very  general  agreement  to 
which  we  had  arrived.  He  considered  the  proper  use  of 
methodical  signs  desirable  in  the  earlier  years  of  instruction. 
He  suggested  as  one  advantage  of  this,  that,  as  deaf  mutes 
use  signs  naturally,  it  is  well  to  adopt  the  mode  which  will 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  their  minds. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  remarked  that  if  the  idea  were  conveyed  to 
the  pupil  in  the  form  most  familiar  to  him,  it  would  be  better 
impressed  on  the  mind.  He  thought  this  was  well  illustrated 
in  our  own  language.  "We  know  that  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
it  is  difficult  to  translate  English  into  Latin ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  obviated  by  placing  the  English  words  in  the 
Latin  order.  So  with  signs.  Like  all  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, he  had  at  one  time  fallen  into  the  idea  that  methodical 
signs  were  worse  than  useless,  and  that  the  method  of  anal- 
ysis only  should  be  employed;  but  he  had  since  met  with 
success  in  the  use  of  them,  when  he  had  despaired  of  it  by 
any  other  method. 
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Mr.  Weld  observed  that  in  this  discussion  of  the  use  of 
methodical  signs,  the  idea  had  been  thrown  out  that  we  can 
not  convey  instruction  by  them.  In  his  opinion  we  do  in  fact 
communicate  much  instruction  by  their  means ;  causing  them 
often  to  convey  condensed,  but  beautiful  definitions  of  the 
words  for  which  they  stand,  and  thus  producing  accuracy  of 
discrimination  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  increase 
of  knowledge.  We  help  him  thus  to  think  and  reason.  As 
to  their  arbitrary  use,  he  would  say,  we  can  scarcely  use  them 
arbitrarily  at  all,  if  we  use  them  well. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  had  no  desire  to  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  the  Convention,  but  wished  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  question  in  point,  viz : 

"  In  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  employment  of  methodical 
signs,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  teachers  have  differed. 
Though  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  expression  of  connected 
thought,  many  have  believed  them  valuable  auxiliaries,  for 
recalling  to  mind  the  individual  words  with  which  they  are 
associated.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  economy  of  time 
which  their  use  admits,  and  the  greater  tenacity  with  which 
the  memories  of  deaf  mutes  fasten  upon  signs  than  upon 
words  unconnected  with  any  simple  representative  gesticula- 
tion, are  advantages  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is 
further  believed  that  in  communicating,  through  the  medium 
of  signs,  ideas  which  are  required  to  be  embodied  in  alpha- 
betic language  by  the  learner,  they  possess  a  superiority  over 
written  examples,  since  the  elements  out  of  which  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  constructed  must  be  retained  in  the  mind  and 
reduced  to  a  grammatical  arrangement  according  to  certain 
fixed  principles  of  construction.  This  process  of  translating 
ideas  into  written  forms,  by  the  pupil,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
impresses  the  memory,  and  calls  into  exercise  the  judgment 
to  an  extent  not  demanded  by  merely  reading  the  formula 
upon  the  teacher's  slate,  or  even  by  transferring  it  to  his  own ; 
and  accordingly,  it  has  been  found  after  careful  and  long 
continued  experiment,  that  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
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principles  of  ivritten  discourse,  no  instrument  can  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  in  their  stead." 
The  discussion  was  then  dropped. 

A  paper  on  "Deaf- Mute  Idioms"  was  read  by  Mr.  Cary. 
Mr.  Edward  Peet  read  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Baron 
de  Gerando." 

Mr.  Clerc  offered  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  giving  some  reminiscences  of  the  Baron,  whom  he 
knew. 

A  paper  on  "  Natural  History  as  a  Branch  of  Study  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  was  read  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris. 

Some  remarks  were  offered  on  this  paper. 

Dr.  Peet  wished  to  correct  a  possible  impression  that 
might  arise,  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  Natural 
History  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the 
New  York  Institution,  quite  as  much  time  was  devoted  to  it 
as  was  consistent  with  proper  attention  to  other  branches  of 
study. 

Mr.  Morris  rejoined  that  he  had  no  intention  to  imply  any 
thing  to  the  contrary.  He  had  made,  in  the  paper  itself,  a 
distinct  reservation  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Turner  believed  the  subject  of  Natural  History  was 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  they  derived 
most  of  their  happiness  through  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
kindred  sciences  of  Botany,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  were 
also  calculated  to  interest  them,  and  enlarge  their  ideas. 

Mr.  Weld  instanced  the  case  of  a  young  man  in  Maine 
who  had  been  employed  as  State  Mineralogist,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  American  Asylum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  here  begged  leave  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  being  about  to  leave.  He  had  been 
highly  gratified  with  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  was 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
this  unfortunate  class  of  persons ;  and,  also,  of  the  benefits  of 
teachers  being  associated  together  in  these  conventions. 
Harmony  of  interest  and  action  was  the  great  Christian  idea. 
We  can  not  give  sight  to  the  eye,  nor  hearing  to  the  ear,  but 
we  can  give  light  to  the  mind.    These  organizations  of  benev- 
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olent  effort  bring  to  our  view  the  great  idea  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  speaker  looked  upon  every  effort, 
every  Institution  of  this  character,  as  a  great  Christian  idea. 
He  should  carry  with  him  a  better  impression  of  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  this  work.  It  will  receive  the  full  appro- 
bation of  all  good  men,  and  its  future  successes  will  impart 
high  satisfaction  to  every  honorable  mind. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

The  Convention  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on 
Friday. 


THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  August  29,  1851. 

The  Convention  met  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  President 
Day  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  exercises  were  performed  by  Rev.  J.  Addison 
Cary,  and  an  exposition  of  Scripture  given  from  Mark  vii. 
34.  "  And  looking  up  to  heaven  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto 
him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened." 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day, 
which  were  approved  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weld, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  two  Delegates  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  received  yesterday,  and  submit  it  for  the 
approval  of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  chair  appointed  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Cary  as  said 
Committee. 

The  special  order  of  business,  being  a  statement  of  School 
Room  Operations,  was  then  taken  up. 

Dr.  Peet  suggested  that  the  statements  from  the  different 
Institutions  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

Mr.  Weld  stated  the  general  plan  of  operation  in  the 
American  Asylum. 
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Messrs.  Stone,  Porter  and  Turner,  of  the  American 
Asylum,  followed  in  further  explanation  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  that  Institution. 

Dr.  Peet  stated  the  practice  in  the  New  York  Institution. 

Dr.  Peet  from  the  Business  Committee,  in  continuation  of 
their  former  report,  presented  extracts  of  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs,  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution, relative  to  the  establishment  of  new  Institutions ;  and 
also  on  the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  missionary  ground,  with  accompanying  resolutions. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  read 
extracts  from  the  communications  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Professor  Barnard  offered  the  following  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  New  Institutions,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jacobs : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  existing  deficiencies  of 
provision  in  the  United  States,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  especially  the  expediency  of  immediate  effort 
for  the  establishment  of  new  Institutions  [in  States  where 
none  at  present  exist,]  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ; 
and  that  so  much  of  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  read 
before  this  Convention,  as  relates  to  this  subject,  be  referred 
to  the  same  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
next  Convention. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Hartford,  objected  to  so  much  of  this  reso- 
lution as  is  included  above  in  brackets.  He  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  a  distinction  expressly  in  relation  to  the  Southern 
and  Western  States;  and  was  fearful  that  an  impression 
might  be  caused,  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  this 
shape,  that  the  American  Asylum  was  not  competent  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  New  England  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  To  guard  against  this  misapprehension,  he 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  so  amended  as  to  read  "  in  the 
Southwestern  and  Western  States." 

Mr.  Turner  moved  a  further  amendment, — "  where  such 
are  at  present  needed." 
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These  amendments  being  accepted  by  the  mover,  the  reso- 
lution was  altered  to  read  as  follows,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  existing  deficiencies  of 
provision  in  the  United  States  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  especially  the  expediency  of  immediate  effort 
for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  in  the  South-western 
and  Western  States,  where  such  at  present  are  needed,  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  that  so  much  of  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Jacobs  read  before  this  Convention,  as 
relates  to  this  subject,  be  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter  read  a  paper  on  "  Scrofula  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb." 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Peet  made  a  few  re- 
marks, and  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  viz  t 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Statistics  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  two  from  each  of  the  Institutions  at  Hartford, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Columbus,  and  of  one  from  each 
of  the  other  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  that  said 
Committee  be  instructed  to  collect  and  arrange  facts  illustra- 
ting the  subjects  of  disease  and  mortality  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  together  with  that  of  the  causes  of  deafness,  in  this 
country  particularly,  and  to  embody  the  results  in  a  report  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  be  also  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  next  Convention  a  plan  which  may 
be  adopted  in  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country,  for  conducting  inquiries  and  collecting  and  re- 
cording facts  on  these  subjects  in  future. 

Mr.  I.  Lewis  Peet  read  a  paper  translated  from  the 
French,  entitled  a  "  Notice  of  James  Edward  Meystre,  a  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Young  Man  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland." 

Dr.  Peet  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Institution  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Memoir  has  received  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  paid  a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel, 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  for  his  devotion  to  the  benev- 
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olent  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  gentleman  was  the  same  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  held  in  New  York. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  introduced  Dr.  Butler,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weld, 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  till  half  past  two  o'clock, 
P.  M, 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Invitations  introduced  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Terry. 

Dr.  Peet  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Elements  of  the  Language 
of  Signs." 

The  consideration  of  the  communications  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  resumed. 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  making  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  heathen  lands,  as  set 
forth  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  gentlemen  as  the 
Special  Committee  under  the  resolution  offered' by  Professor 
Barnard,  viz  :  Messrs.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Alabama ;  J.  A. 
Jacobs,  of  Kentucky ;  J.  A.  Cary,  of  Ohio. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Peet, 
was  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

Mr.  Weld,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  address  a 
reply  to  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  reported  the  following 
letter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  viz  : 
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To  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D. 
Reverend  and  much  respected  Sir  : 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  now  assembled  at  the  American  Asylum,  have 
heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  that  protracted  and  severe 
indisposition  under  which  you  are  laboring ;  and  by  which 
they  are  deprived  of  your  presence,  your  counsel  and  co- 
operation in  the  business  of  their  meeting. 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  our  land 
regard  you,  honored  sir,  as  the  father  of  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  and  those  of  us  who  were  induced  to  en- 
gage in  this  good  cause  through  your  personal  agency,  who 
received  our  initiation  into  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
immediately  from  yourself,  or  under  your  direction,  feel  that 
we  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  regard  you  in  the  light  of  a 
parent  and  to  offer  you  the  affectionate  homage  of  sons. 

While  as  individuals  and  as  a  Convention,  we  all  sympa- 
thize with  you  and  your  immediate  family  in  your  present 
afflictions,  and  earnestly  desire  their  removal,  and  that  your 
life,  health  and  usefulness  may  be  greatly  prolonged,  we 
would  also  render  our  devout  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that 
He  has  made  you  an  instrument  of  so  much  good,  especially 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  subjects  of  peculiar  misfor- 
tune ;  so  that  multitudes  will  have  occasion  in  all  future  time, 
to  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

We  thank  you  for  the  kind  wishes  and  advice  expressed  in 
your  note  of  yesterday,  and  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire 
to  promote  in  every  way  in  our  power,  the  best  interests  of 
that  department  of  education  and  philanthropy  to  which  our 
respective  institutions  and  ourselves  individually  are  devoted. 

With  sentiments  of  affectionate  regard  as  well  as  of  the 
highest  respect, 

We  are,  dear  sir,  ever  yours. 

In  behalf  of  the  Convention, 

LEWIS  WELD, 

J.  ADDISON  CARY, 

Committee. 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
August  29th,  1851. 
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Dr.  Peet  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  draft  of  the  letter  submitted  by  the 
Select  Committee  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  the  Conven- 
tion, be  accepted  and  approved ;  and  that  the  Committee  be 
instructed  to  address  the  same  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet. 

Mr.  Ayres  of  Hartford,  introduced  a  resolution  in  relation 
to  the  primary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  sup- 
ported it  in  a  few  remarks,  dwelling  upon  the  need  of  some 
instruction  for  deaf  mutes  at  an  early  age,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  into  our  Institutions. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Peet,  Ayres,  Bart- 
lett,  Turner,  Weld  and  others,  and  the  resolution  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows,  and  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  subject  of  a  High  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  plan  is  to  be  recommended 
for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  previous  to 
their  admission  into  the  existing  Institutions. 

Mr.  Cary  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Convention  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
hold  its  next  session  at  the  Institution  in  Columbus. 

In  presenting  this  invitation,  Mr.  Cary  alluded  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  Ohio  for  a  meeting  of  this  character,  its 
capital  being  now  the  centre  of  the  representative  population 
of  our  country,  and  the  centre  of  Western  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. He  offered  the  following  resolution  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  next  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  United  States,  be  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  August,  1852. 

The  subject  of  the  resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Weld,  Peet  and  Turner,  and  others. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Bart lett  presented  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, viz  : 
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Whereas,  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  requisite 
in  order  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  discouragements,  and  whereas  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  the  Directors  of  our  Institutions  should  pos- 
sess such  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
department  of  education  as  will  enable  them  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  to  co-operate  with  and  aid  the  in- 
structor,— therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  increased  interest  manifested  of  late 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Directors  of  our  Institutions,  by 
their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  our  Conventions,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Convention  with  much  gratification  and  en- 
couragement, and  with  the  hope  that  in  future  a  still  greater 
degree  of  interest  will  in  this  manner  be  manifested. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  Proceedings  of  this  Convention,  inclu- 
ding the  papers  which  have  been  read,  be  referred  to  a  select 
Committee,  with  power  to  publish  them  in  such  form  as  it 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  then  moved  that  the  Committee  consist  of  three; 

one  from  each  Institution  represented  in  the  Convention. 
The  Committee  were  appointed  by  nomination,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Collins  Stone,  of  the  American  Asylum  ;  Mr.  Thomas 

Gallaudet,  of  the  New  York  Institution ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Cary,  of 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Turner,  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
presented  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  year. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Convention  of  last  year,  be  continued  with  the  same 
powers  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  se- 
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lect  Committee  under  the  resolution  previously  offered  by 
Dr.  Peet,  in  relation  to  Statistics  of  Disease  and  Mortality 
among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  viz : 

Mr.  Porter,  of  the  American  Asylum. 
M    Ayres,  do.  do. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
"    I.  L.  Peet,  do.  do. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
"    Pettingill,  do.  do. 

Mr.  Cary,  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 

"     GrILLET,  do.  do. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Indiana  Institution. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the  Kentucky  Institution. 

Mr.  Officer,  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  the  Virginia  Institution. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution. 

Mr.  Fannin,  of  the  Georgia  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Cary,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  be  a  Committee  to 
issue  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  Con- 
vention ;  and  also  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  I.  Lewis  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered 
to  the  reporters  of  the  public  press,  who  have  attended  its  sit- 
tings and  given  publicity  to  its  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Luzerne  Rae  was  reappoint- 
ed Editor  of  the  American  Annals,  by  acclamation. 

Reports  from  special  Committees  appointed  at  the  last 
Convention,  being  called  for, — 

Mr.  Morris  reported,  that  the  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
Insanity  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  subject  had  been 
referred  to  him,  were  imperfect ;  and  his  report  was  accord- 
ingly unprepared. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  subject  was  continued,  and 
recommitted  to  Mr.  Morris. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Committee  on  a  New  System  of  Syl- 
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labic  Dactylology,  reported  that  little  progress  had  been  made, 
and  the  Committee  were  not  prepared  with  a  Report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  subject  of  Syllabic  Dacty- 
lology was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Committee. 

Mr.  Turner  inquired,  whether  the  publication  of  the  "An- 
nals" would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  during  the  next 
year  as  in  that  just  ended  ? 

Dr.  Peet  considered  that  it  was  so  understood. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  being  now  concluded. — 

Mr.  Cary  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered 
to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  for  his  benevolent  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Deaf- Mute  Education,  as  manifested  in  his  consent- 
ing to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body ;  and  also 
for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  presiding  officer  during  its  protracted  sessions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Peet, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  justly 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  President  and  Board  of 
Directors,  and  to  the  instructors  and  immediate  officers,  of 
the  American  Asylum,  for  the  ample  accommodations  and 
abundant  facilities  afforded  to  the  body  for  the  transaction  of 
business ;  and  for  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  the 
individual  members,  and  for  the  very  complete  provision 
made  to  secure  their  comfort  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  L.  Wheeler, 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented 
to  Messrs.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  Isaac  L.  Peet  and  Dudley 
Peet  for  their  kindness  in  interpreting  the  proceedings  by 
signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby 
voted  to  the  Secretaries,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

The  minutes  of  the  day  were  then  read  and  approved. 
Dr.  Peet  remarked,  that  in  these  closing  hours,  if  not  the 
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closing  moments  of  the  Convention,  he  could  not  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  the  great  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed  in  attending  its  proceedings.  He  also  felt  it 
due,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  been  present  from  the  New 
York  Institution,  that  he  should  express  their  gratification  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  received  at  this  Institute 
(the  American  Asylum)  by  its  Directors,  and  particularly  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  the  Steward,  and  by  Mrs.  White  the 
Matron. 

The  speaker  thought  that  such  meetings  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  bring  about  harmony  of  designs,  and  unity  of 
action,  thus  aiding  largely  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  we  have  in  view.  He  regarded  it  as  proper  that  the 
deliberations,  which  had  been  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  should  be  closed  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  God.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner  be  invited  to  close  the  sittings  of  the  Convention 
with  an  oral  prayer. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned ;  to  meet  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August,  1852. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. ' 

BY  W.  \V.  TURNER. 

Much  has  already  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  United  States.  Thirty -five  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  communicated  by  wri- 
ting the  simplest  idea  to  any  deaf  mute  in  the  country.  Now, 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  find  one,  of  suitable  age  to  be  in- 
structed, who  cannot  hold  a  conversation  by  that  medium  on 
all  the  common  topics  of  daily  intercourse. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1817,  the  first  school  for  deaf 
mutes  on  this  continent  was  opened  at  Hartford,  with  seven 
pupils  and  two  instructors.  The  single  institution,  which  at 
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that  time  was  struggling  into  a  doubtful  existence,  and  whose 
success  was  regarded  even  by  its  well-wishers  as  highly 
problematical,  now  finds  itself  surrounded  by  eleven  similar 
establishments;  most  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  and 
healthy  state.  Incipient  measures  have  already  been  taken 
for  the  opening  of  two  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  means  of  a  common  edu- 
cation will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  afforded  to  every  one  of  this 
unfortunate  class  of  persons  in  our  widely  extended  country. 

While  we  rejoice  in  what  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  prospect  of  what  will  soon  be  attempted,  we 
feel  constrained  to  inquire  whether  the  friends  of  deaf  mutes 
are  to  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements  and  present  ex- 
pectations for  the  future.  Whether  all  has  been  done  for 
their  improvement  which  is  desirable.  Whether  a  higher 
standard  of  education  should  not  be  adopted,  and  a  more 
extended  and  thorough  course  of  intellectual  culture  should 
not  be  provided  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Our  present  design  is  to  show  that  more  may  be  and  ought 
to  be  done  for  their  mental  and  moral  training ;  that  they 
have  yet  higher  claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  Christian ;  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  more 
elevated  spheres  of  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  commencing  of  efforts  to  secure  these 
important  objects.  That  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of 
such  efforts  may  be  seen  more  clearly,  we  shall  exhibit  briefly 
the  character  of  the  existing  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  and  shall 
show  what  is  attempted  in  them,  and  what  is  actually  ac- 
complished for  the  education  of  their  pupils. 

The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States  hold  the  same  relative  position  as  the  better  class  of 
public  schools  in  our  cities.  Like  the  latter,  they  teach  be- 
ginners the  elements  of  language ;  then  its  principles  and 
construction ;  afterwards  arithmetic,  geography  and  history. 
But  as  all  this  must  be  done  in  five  or  six  years,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects  can  not  in  most 
instances  be  acquired.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, some  instructors  have  chosen  to  teach  facts  and  sci- 
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ence  at  the  expense  of  language ;  while  others  have  labored 
to  elucidate  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  rules  and 
idioms  of  language,  without  leaving  sufficient  time  for  the 
other  branches  of  a  common  school  education.  In  point  of 
fact,  our  pupils  go  from  our  institutions  with  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  the  ordinary  style  of  letters,  narratives  and 
conversation  more  or  less  correctly,  without  being  able  fully 
to  comprehend  the  import  of  elaborate  essays  on  elevated 
subjects.  They  understand  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  they 
will  have  occasion  to  use  in  their  respective  vocations,  and 
they  can  pass  a  fair  examination  in  geography  and  history. 
In  short,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  English 
education,  without  having  completed  the  superstructure. 
This  account  of  the  matter  is  not,  however,  strictly  applica- 
ble to  all.  While  some  dull  or  inattentive  pupils  fall  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  a  class,  a  few  gifted  minds  rise  consid- 
erably above  it.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  But  notwithstanding  the  incompleteness 
of  their  education,  a  majority  of  them  will  return  home  to 
friends  less  perfectly  educated  than  themselves ;  and  will  con- 
sequently be  thought  to  know  more  than  they  really  do. 
And  as  most  of  them  become  farmers  or  mechanics,  their 
education  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  persons  in  their 
stations  in  life. 

The  question  still  recurs,  whether  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  would  not  be  promoted  by  a  more  thorough  men- 
tal training,  and  by  a  more  extended  and  complete  course  of 
study.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  The  same  arguments  which  go  to  show  that  knowl- 
edge is  power ;  that  the  condition  of  a  people  is  improved  in 
proportion  as  the  masses  are  educated,  have  their  application 
with  equal  weight  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed  those  who 
can  hear  and  speak  will  much  better  make  their  way  through 
life  without  education  than  the  former.  The  ability  which 
uneducated  persons  possess  of  obtaining  through  the  ear  in- 
formation communicated  orally,  and  of  imparting  to  others 
their  own  ideas  through  speech,  affords  them  advantages 
which  nothing  but  education  can  supply  to  the  deaf  mute, 
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And  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  knowl- 
edge will  be  his  position  and  influence  in  society. 

Were  we  to  admit,  as  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  do, 
that  those  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  engage  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits  spend  as  much  time  in  school  as  is 
consistent  with  the  necessary  preparation  for  business,  and 
are  as  well  educated  as  the  farmers  and  mechanics  with 
whom  they  will  associate  in  after  life ;  there  are  others  of 
them,  destined  by  providence  to  move  in  different  circles  and 
aspiring  to  more  elevated  positions  in  society,  to  whom  a 
more  liberal  education  should  be  given,  and  for  whom  better 
means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  should  be  provided. 
These  are  the  children  of  those  who  are  well  educated  or 
wealthy,  who  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  learning  and 
are  disposed  to  keep  their  children  at  school  a  longer  time 
than  is  allotted  to  the  regular  classes  in  any  of  our  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.    There  are  also  among  our  pu- 
pils young  men  of  superior  talents,  wishing  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  teachers,  clerks  or  artists,  who  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  better  means  of  instruction  than  exist  at  pres- 
ent.   In  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly either  of  the  existing  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  them.  We 
know  that  these  institutions  are  in  general  well  managed  and 
are  answering  the  important  ends  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished.   We  also  know  that  those  who  teach  in  them  are 
well  qualified  by  their  talents,  education  and  skill  to  carry 
forward  their  pupils  to  any  desirable   extent.    But  until 
classes  of  pupils  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  than  six  years 
under  instruction,  we  shall  not  expect  to  see  much  more  ac- 
complished than  is  at  present.    It  is  true  that  the  time  for 
which  pupils  are  permitted  to  remain  in  these  institution^  is 
not  limited,  and  that  a  few  do  remain  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  best  arrangement  is  made  for  the  improvement  of  such 
which  can  be  consistently  with  more  important  interests  and 
with  the  present  organization  of  the  schools.    But  it  can  not 
be  expected  that  the  whole  time  of  an  experienced  teacher 
should  be  devoted  to  three  or  four  pupils  of  this  description. 
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Nor  can  they  be  expected  to  prosecute  their  studies,  even  un- 
der the  best  instructors,  with  the  zeal  and  success  they  would, 
if  they  were  more  favorably  situated.  They  will  of  necessity 
feel  that  they  are  staying  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  in- 
struction ; — that  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion are  adapted  to  a  different  class  of  pupils.  Having  but 
few  associates  of  their  own  standing,  there  will  be  little  of 
that  generous  emulation  so  necessary  to  successful  study. 
Comparing  themselves  with  the  multitudes  below  them  in 
attainments,  with  some  of  whom  they  may  perhaps  be 
classed,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  proud  of  what 
they  know,  instead  of  being  ambitious  of  knowing  more. 
Their  position  would  be  very  much  like  that  of  a  young  man 
who  should  attempt  the  acquirement  of  a  college  education 
in  one  of  our  academies  or  high  schools.  His  teachers  might 
be  competent  to  aid  him,  and  he  might  spend  in  study  the 
usual  time  allotted  to  a  college  course.  But  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  miracle  if  the  result  equaled  his  expectations. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  would  labor  to  acquire 
knowledge  are  unfavorable  to  success.  The  atmosphere 
with  which  he  would  be  surrounded  is  uncongenial  to  healthy 
action.  He  would  lack  the  stimulus  of  ardent  competitors, 
of  college  honors  and  college  fame.  The  deaf  mute,  who 
attempts  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  any  of  our  institutions 
much  beyond  the  range  of  the  regular  classes,  will  meet  with 
similar  embarrassments.  What  he  needs  is  a  school  ex- 
pressly provided  for  him  and  for  others  in  his  circumstances, 
a  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  High  School  should  receive  only  those  who  had  com- 
pleted a  regular  course  of  study  at  the  State  institutions, 
together  with  those  semi-mutes  who  had  in  other  ways  ac- 
quired an  equal  amount  of  knowledge.  It  should  afford  all 
its  students  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  under  two  or 
more  of  the  ablest  professors  of  the  art  that  could  be  obtained. 
In  such  a  school,  suitably  endowed  and  judiciously  managed, 
we  might  expect  such  a  development  of  deaf-mute  intellect 
as  has  not  hitherto  been  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try.   We  might  expect  that  its  graduates  would  be  fitted  to 
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partake  equally  with  us  of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  read- 
ing and  literary  pursuits.  We  might  expect  to  see  them 
creditably  filling  stations  for  which  their  peculiar  privation 
has  been  thought  to  disqualify  them.  We  might  expect  to 
find  them  in  families  of  cultivated  minds  and  refined  tastes, 
the  chief  ornament  and  attraction  of  the  social  circle. 

It  is  not  our  design  at  the  present  time  to  give  the  details 
of  a  plan  for  the  proposed  high  school :  still  we  will  on  one 
or  two  points  be  a  little  more  particular.  One  of  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  settled  in  reference  to  such  an  in- 
stitution would  be  that  of  its  location.  This  should  be  in  a 
city  or  large  town,  easy  of  access,  where  there  is  no  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  ground  should  not  be  pre- 
occupied. Funds  should  first  be  raised,  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
suitable  site  and  buildings,  in  the  place  of  its  location  and  its 
vicinity.  Money  should  then  be  obtained  by  subscription 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  enough  to  endow  two  professor- 
ships. We  would  next  apply  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  for  an  appropriation  to  support  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  beneficiaries  (say  one  in  every  ten)  at  the  high 
school.  There  would  be,  in  addition  to  these,  a  considerable 
number  provided  for  by  their  friends  or  sustained  from  their 
own  resources  : — enough  in  all  to  occupy  the  time  of  at  least 
two  instructors  and  the  apartments  of  an  establishment  quite 
as  large  as  would  be  desirable.  In  connection  with  this 
institution  there  should  be  a  chapel  for  divine  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  and  the  religious  instruction  of  its  students  and  such 
other  deaf  mutes  as  might  reside  in  its  vicinity.  Here  lec- 
tures on  subjects  of  general  interest  might  be  given,  and  ex- 
periments to  illustrate  the  principles  of  science  might  be  per- 
formed in  the  winter  evenings,  which  should  be  free  and  open 
to  all.  It  would  thus  become  a  center  of  attraction  to  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would  bring  around  it  a  circle 
of  sure  friends  upon  whose  assistance  and  patronage  it  might 
confidently  rely  in  any  future  emergency. 

Our  plan  may  seem  desirable  to  many  who  may  doubt 
whether  it  is  feasible.  They  could  wish  that  there  was  such 
an  institution  in  existence,  but  they  question  whether  it  can 
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be  made  to  exist.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would 
be  useful,  but  they  fear  that  it  could  not  be  supported.  On 
this  point  we  have  no  apprehensions.  Let  it  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  deaf  mutes  would 
be  essentially  promoted  by  such  an  institution,  and  their 
friends  would  promptly  furnish  the  means  for  its  establish- 
ment. Forty  years  ago  it  was  doubted  whether  the  whole 
country  could  supply  deaf  and  dumb  children  enough  for  a 
single  school  or  funds  for  its  support.  Now  we  see  several  of 
the  States  doing  alone  what  it  was  then  thought  all  of  them 
together  could  not  do.  There  is  not  an  unsupplied  want  of 
the  human  race  that  will  not,  when  made  known,  be  met  by 
the  offering  of  Christian  charity.  The  silent  eloquence  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asking  for  knowledge,  has  never  yet  been 
disregarded,  and  never  will  be  while  there  is  a  heart  of  phi- 
lanthropy to  feel,  or  a  hand  of  liberality  to  give. 

Another  objection  to  our  project  may  be  that  it  will  detract 
from  the  institutions  now  in  operation,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  their  pupils  and  by  lowering  them  relatively  in 
public  estimation.  In  reply  to  this  we  would  say  that  some 
of  these  institutions  are  already  too  large.  We  do  not  think 
it  desirable  either  on  the  score  of  health,  of  discipline  or  of  im- 
provement that  more  than  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy -five  pupils  should  be  congregated  in  one 
establishment.  This  number  of  children  would  fully  occupy 
the  time  of  those  who  usually  have  the  charge  of  them  as  a 
family,  and  would  require  a  board  of  instructors  sufficiently 
large  for  all  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  consultation  and  for 
the  rapid  progress  in  learning  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Should  the  contemplated  high  school  be  established,  it  would 
indeed  take  precedence  among  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes ; 
but  it  would  not  on  that  account  lessen  their  usefulness  or 
importance.  The  existence  of  the  college  does  not  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  the  academy,  nor  that  of  the  latter  with  the 
common  school.  Each  is  honorable  and  useful  in  its  appro- 
priate sphere ;  and  one  is  as  important  an  auxiliary  in  the 
cause  of  education  as  another.  If  then  the  interests  of  this 
cause  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  demand  a  high  school,  let 
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no  selfish  regard  for  his  own  institution  induce  any  one  to 
oppose  its  establishment. 

When  ought  this  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  ?  We  an- 
swer, immediately.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  institu- 
tion, its  establishment  should  not  be  delayed.  There  are  no 
more  serious  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  no  greater  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  no  more  labor  or  self-denial  required 
at  present  than  will  be  at  any  future  time.  Let  the  subject 
be  carefully  considered  by  this  convention.  Let  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  and  patrons  of  all  our  institutions  be 
directed  to  it.  Let  there  be  harmony  of  feeling  and  of  views 
respecting  it.  Let  there  be  unity  of  plan  and  of  effort  among 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  success  is  certain. 

Who  will  undertake  this  enterprise  ?  This  is  a  difficult 
question  and  one  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer.  If 
the  educated  deaf  mutes  of  our  country  were  called  upon  to 
make  the  selection,  their  eyes  would  turn  to  him  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  their 
father  and  the  founder  of  institutions  for  their  benefit  in  this 
country.  In  confirmation  of  their  choice  our  eyes  turn  invol- 
untarily to  the  chair  which  he  should  have  occupied  on  this 
occasion.  To  this  election  of  grateful  hearts  there  comes 
back  no  response.  Our  father,  our  teacher,  our  guide,  lies 
low  and  helpless  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  may  be  upon 
the  bed  of  death.*  If  his  work  is  done,  it  has  been  well  done ; 
and  the  name  of  Gallaudet  will  stand  conspicuous  and  high 
upon  the  roll  of  fame  among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  public  benefactors  and  friends  of  suffering  humanity. 


*  Mr.  Gallaudet  died  on  the  10th  of  September  ;  just  two  weeks  from  the 
day  this  article  was  read  before  the  convention. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  USE  OF 

SIGNS. 

BY  JOHN  CARLIN. 

[The  following  article  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  unaided  production  of  a  born  deaf  mute  ;  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution,  and  now  an  artist  of  no  little  skill  in  his  profession.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  here,  that  every  writer  in  the  Annals  whose  name  is  given,  must 
b?ar  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  views  which  he  advances.  Free  and  full 
discussion  is  invited  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  in  the  hope  that  the  conflict  of  opinion,  if  such  shall  arise,  will  strike 
out  some  spark  of  light  which  may  now  lie  hidden.  Editor.] 

Fully  sensible  how  grave  and  momentous  the  nature  of 
the  ground  is,  along  which  I  am  about  to  tread,  it  will  be  my 
special  care  to  render  every  argument  in  favor  of  my  theory, 
perspicuous  and  worthy  of  consideration,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  any  thing  that  may  savor  of  dogmatical  conceit  or 
pedantry. 

It  gave  me  much  gratification  to  peruse  Professor  Van 
Nostrand's  excellent  article,  in  the  Annals,  (Vol.  III.  No.  IV.) 
on  the  "  Necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  Education  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb," — a  subject  having  long  before  been  a 
theme  of  my  night  meditations  ;  and  on  behalf  of  my  breth- 
ren in  misfortune  I  thank  him  for  the  deep  interest  he  feels  in 
our  mental  welfare,  and  we  will  second  him  in  soliciting 
pecuniary  assistance  from  all  the  institutions  as  well  as  pri- 
vate individuals  of  known  benevolence.  Such  a  college 
established,  in  a  most  convenient  place,  for  making  literati, 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  of  the  most  intelligent  deaf- 
mute  graduates  of  all  the  known  institutions  of  this  repub- 
lic, will  be  hailed  as  a  real  blessing  from  Heaven  by  the  hands 
of  Human  Philanthropy.  For  the  want  of  that  valuable 
"  Alma  Mater,"  many  promising  deaf  mutes'  minds  have 
been  allowed  to  wither  and  droop  into  obscurity,  and  they 
themselves  have  been  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  com- 
mon manual  labors,  by  no  means  congruous  with  the  elevated 
character  of  their  minds. 

In  case  of  its  erection,  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  a 
Vol.  IV.  7 
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longer  term  of  its  scholars'  studies  than  is  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Van  Nostrand,  for  the  various  courses  of  study  named 
by  him  seem  to  require  much  more  time  to  give  them  a  slow, 
patient  and  intense  application. 

And  may  I  be  indulged  to  hope  that  our  venerable  "  Pater 
Surdi-Mutorum" — Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,*  will  be  the  first  to 
occupy  its  presidential  chair,  to  which  he  is  fully  entitled,  by 
his  learning,  piety  and  long-tried  affection  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ? 

Respecting  the  present  system  of  instruction  used  in  our 
schools,  I  trust  that  the  writer  will  cheerfully  allow  me  the 
liberty  to  answer  two  of  his  several  questions  in  the  same 
article.  First,  he  submits  this  question: — "  I  would  ask  if 
we  have  reached  in  our  own  profession  the  point  of  perfec- 
tion ?"  My  answer : — You  have  not  yet; — what  our  instruct- 
ors have  by  every  means  endeavored  to  improve,  has  come  far 
short  of  the  "  point  of  perfection ;" — though  many  experiments 
have  been  devised,  studied  in  theory,  and  tried  in  practice,  to 
produce  a  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection  in  the  system,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  better — not  even  one-millionth  part  of  an 
iota  better,  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  My  answer  to 
his  second  question, — "  Are  there  no  more  new  methods  for 
us  to  discover  ?" — is  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  new  methods  yet  undiscovered ;  and  that  the  im- 
perfections of  the  present  system  have  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, notwithstanding  their  being  long  in  existence.  But 
on  my  part,  having  ascertained  some  of  these  imperfections, 
rather  to  say  impediments  in  the  progress  toward  its  perfec- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  they  be  promptly  removed 
and  a  more  judicious  arrangement  be  made  in  the  general 
course  of  instruction,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  discover 
any  new  methods.  These  serious  impediments  I  shall  in 
time  unveil  by  a  metaphysical  exposition  of  the  deaf  mute's 
mind,  which  it  appears  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
those  who  have  written  and  spoken  much  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 


*  This  article  was  written  before  the  death  of  this  eminent  and  excellent  man. 

Editor. 
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With  the  system  of  instructing  deaf  mutes  in  articulation, 
carefully  and  philosophically  expounded  by  Messrs.  Weld  and 
Day,  who  visited  a  few  years  since  the  principal  institutions 
of  Europe,*  we  rest  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  conclusion  that 
that  is  not  the  one  which  has  long  been  our  desideratum.  It 
has  been  to  us  a  source  of  surprise  and  regret  to  see  so  much 
voluntary  blindness  and  infatuation  with  which  the  German 
and  other  professors  have  continued,  and  are  still  continuing 
that  system,  utterly  regardless  of  the  strong  and  natural  an- 
tipathy of  their  pupils  to  it,  and  also  of  the  truth  that  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  literature. 

That  the  American  system,  adapted  after  the  Abbes  de 
l'Epee's  and  Sicard's,  has  proved  itself  superior  to  any  already 
known,  except  the  French,  none  can  have  reason  to  deny ; 
nor  can  he  ever  disagree  with  me  that  the  manual  alphabet, 
being  the  principal  branch  of  our  system,  is  the  best  and 
surest  channel  of  knowledge  and  communication  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  nor  can  he  offer  any  dissent  to  the  fact  that 
the  language  of  signs,  properly  used,  is  indispensable  to  their 
mental  improvement  in  the  school-room  and  chapel.  The 
latter  is  indeed  an  immense  advantage  offered  to  them  to 
facilitate  their  intellectual  power  of  comprehending  even  the 
most  difficult  principles  of  the  English  grammar,  if  clearly 
and  plainly  explained, — otherwise  had  it  been,  without  that 
necessary  assistance,  that  a  deaf-mute  pupil  would  have  been 
a  great  wonder — worth  exhibiting  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  if 
he  could  form  in  a  short  time  clear  and  correct  ideas  of  new 
words  spoken  by  digital  gyrations  only !  Yet  I  regret  to  say 
the  beautiful  language  of  signs  has  given  them  grievous  dis- 
advantages to  experience.  It  seems  expedient  now  to  lay 
the  nature  of  the  deaf  mute's  mind  open  before  all  those  con- 
nected with  our  schools,  that  they  may  discern  the  impedi- 
ments referred  to,  and  see  if  there  is  any  practicability  of 
remedying  them.    By  a  deaf  muteh  metaphysical  exposition 


*  Dr.  Peet  and  his  accomplished  son  Isaac  Lewis,  having  just  returned  home 
from  a  European  tour,  will  no  doubt  publish  their  journal  containing  much 
information  respecting  all  the  schools  they  have  visited,  and  their  respective 
systems  ;  all  of  which  we  may  expect  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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and  exposure  of  the  imperfections  of  our  system,  I  sincerely 
trust  all  the  honorable  professors  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  and 
thirty  years'  experience  will  not  allow  their  patience  to  be 
"pumped  out,"  their  equilibrium  ruffled,  and  their  dignity 
aggrieved.    Here's  a  true  philosopher  described  thus  : — 

"  11  ne  tend  qu'a  pouvoir  se  maitriser  soi-meme  ; 
C'est  la  qu'il  met  sa  gloire  et  sa  bonheur  supreme." 

Destouches. 

Well,  my  good  friends,  the  human  mind,  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, closely  connected  with  another  spiritual  and  immortal 
substance  known  as  the  soul,  consists  of  two  distinct  facul- 
ties,— the  intellectual  or  rational,  inclosed  within  the  brain 
of  man,  and  the  sentimental,  dwelling  in  the  heart.  Though 
partaking  of  the  vitality,  the  mind  is  by  nature  motionless 
and  blank ;  but  having  the  five  senses  arranged  by  the  All- 
Wise  Creator,  expressly  to  work  on  it,  its  strength  increases 
with  the  physical  growth  of  its  carnal  bearer.  Its  strength 
or  weakness  always  depends  on  the  expansion  of  the  brain 
by  means  of  the  convolutions. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  expound  here  all  the  natures  of  the 
anterior,  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  their 
respective  qualities  and  other  things  subservient  to  them  ;  but 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  main  point — the  deaf  mute's 
mind.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  first  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  five  senses  upon  the  mind,  and  its  subsequent  results. 
The  susceptivity  and  retentiveness  of  both  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  of  such  a  degree,  that  it  always  receives  and  retains 
the  impression  of  every  object  that  may  ever  come  before, 
against  or  through  either  of  these  five  organic  faculties.  It 
has  all  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  senses,  and  will  repeat  any- 
thing that  has  impressed  itself  on  it,  even  after  either  of  the 
senses  has  ceased  its  function.* 


*  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  demonstration,  if  you  let  your  eyes 
rest  on  any  particular  object,  and  then  shut  them,  you  will  distinctly  find  your 
mind  capable  of  seeing  what  your  eyes  have  just  seen.  Smell  any  particular 
flower  or  odoriferous  thing,  and  on  the  following  day,  week  or  month,  your 
mind  will  bring  to  you  the  peculiarity  of  odor  of  the  thing  your  nasal  organ  has 
smelt.  So  on  with  the  other  senses,  and  the  result  will  come  decidedly  in  favor 
of  my  theory.  » 
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Thus,  the  speaking  person's  mind  enjoys  all  the  wonderful 
powers  of  his  five  senses :  besides  its  power  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  it  sees  all  things  pertaining  to  nature,  and  art, 
hears  all  the  sounds  and  noises,  smells,  tastes  and  feels  all 
that  have  even  long  before  passed  through  the  organic  chan- 
nels. Hence,  deriving  from  its  constant  repetitions  of  hear- 
ing words  spoken,  his  superiority  in  language  over  the  deaf 
mute.  The  speaking  blind  has  but  four  senses.  Unless  he 
had  lost  his  sense  of  sight  in  his  youth,  his  mind  can  convey 
no  clear,  decided  idea  of  nature  with  all  her  beauties  of  form 
and  color.  But  yet,  by  his  mind's  constantly  hearing  words 
spoken,  he  has  indeed  gained  a  vast  advantage  over  the  poor 
deaf  mute  in  the  power  of  language.  The  celebrated  Laura 
Bridgman,  whom  all  know,  has  but  three  senses  to  enjoy. 
Her  two  lost  senses  (of  seeing  and  hearing)  which  deprived 
her  mind  of  the  privilege  of  seeing  nature,  persons  and  things, 
and  hearing  words,  (what  a  sad  spectacle  her  case  presents!) 
have  increased  the  strength  and  exquisiteness  of  her  sense  of 
touching.  Here  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  this 
fact  that,  by  her  mind's  long  practice  in  feeling  the  raised 
letters  of  her  few  books  and  words  in  the  manual  alphabet 
spelt  within  her  hands,  she  has  acquired  a  superiority  in  lan- 
guage over  most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  community.* 

I  now  arrive  at  the  main  point — the  deaf  mute's  mind. 
The  generality  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  all  the  senses  except  that  of  hearing,  of  which  they 
are  deprived  by  the  wise  providence  for  their  good.  ( Query, 
if  a  deaf-mute  child  is  born  of  deaf-mute  parents,  to  which  is 
its  apparent  misfortune  to  be  attributed,  to  its  parents',  as 
some  affirm,  or  to  God's  own  pleasure  and  judgment  for  its 
future  good?) 

*  When  I  and  my  wife  visited  her  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  struck  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  her  spelling  forth  words,  and  the  correctness  of  their  gram- 
matical construction  ;  and  I,  incited  by  curiosity,  asked  her  amiable  and  pa- 
tient instructress  if  she  ever  made  signs  in  explaining  new  words  to  her  sight- 
less pupil.  She  answered  Oh,  no. — Not  at  all  j  but  it  however  cost  her  much 
pains  to  make  her  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
synonymes.  It  strikes  us  that  she  has  no  idea  of  signs  except  a  very  few  plain 
ones  necessary  for  her  immediate  wants. 
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On  a  new  pupil's  first  entrance  in  the  institution,  his  mind 
is  all  blank,  though  it  retains  in  remembrance  a  few  objects 
at  his  home  and  other  places  ;  but  the  longer  he  remains  in 
his  new  home,  the  more  stored  it  gets  with  new  objects,  faces 
and  signs.  As  the  pupils  uniformly  converse  with  each  other 
in  the  language  of  gestures,  almost  without  the  use  of  dac- 
tylology, the  said  pupil's  mind,  being  constantly  in  contact 
with  them,  naturally  receives  and  retains  the  impressions  of 
what  his  eyes  have  seen,  and  of  course  is  overloaded  with 
signs,  while  but  few  words — one  word  to  twenty  signs — are 
treasured  therein.  At  all  times,  in  the  daylight  or  in  the  inky 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  every  where,  it  sees  nothing  but 
gestures  perpetually  swinging,  advancing,  retreating  and 
flourishing  in  the  air.  O,  would  to  heaven  that  but  half  of 
these  images  haunting  his  brain  were  of  the  fingers  moving 
in  our  own  as  well  as  the  English  manual  alphabet,  and  of 
the  printed  or  written  letters  ! 

Here  I  pause,  and  ask  if  the  learned  signs  are  his  natural* 
vernacular  language  ?  If  so,  what  is  Laura  Bridgman's, — 
certainly  not  of  signs  ?  What  has  rendered  her  superior  to. 
most  of  us  in  written  language  ?  Believe  me  to  say  that  I 
candidly  admit  the  necessity  and  in  dispensability  of  gestures 
to  his  mental  improvement.  Yet,  what  has  always  led  him 
to  commit  such  grammatical  errors  and  blunders  as  to  raise  a 
flush  of  mortification  and  vexation  in  his  teacher's  face  ?  It 
is  the  exclusive  preponderance  of  superfluous  signs,  impressed 
on  his  memory,  which  bewilders  and  entangles  his  ideas  in- 
tended to  be  written  down  or  spelt  on  the  fingers.  Never- 
theless I  am  happy  to  mention  that  there  are  among  us  sev- 
eral mutes  of  superior  intellectual  capacities,  who,  having 
labored  incessantly  and  with  signal  success  to  treasure  so 
many  words  and  rules  of  the  English  language  as  to  coun- 
tervail their  mental  signs,  are  able  to  convey  their  ideas  in 
writing  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  fluency  as  any  speak- 
ing persons  do. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  signs  : — the  natural,  the  verbal, 
the  pantomimic,  and  the  individual.  Of  these  the  verbal  is 
the  most  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  pupil's  faculty  of 
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comprehension.  It  is  eminently  qualified  for  defining  all 
necessary  abstract  words  and  the  principles  of  the  English 
grammar.  The  natural  signs,  by  their  beauty,  grace  and  im- 
pressiveness,  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  his  predilection 
for  them  and  excessive  indulgence  in  their  use,  and,  by  their 
being  mostly  superfluous,  to  retard  his  intellectual  progress. 
The  pantomimic  are  sometimes  useful  in  depicting  passions 
and  imitating  others'  actions  for  his  edification, — yet  his 
teacher  should  be  extremely  sparing  and  circumspect  in  their 
use  at  school.  The  individual,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
wholly  superfluous  and  nonsensical.  What !  our  new  pupils 
are  to  be  marked  like  sheep  by  individual  signs  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme, — as  for  one,  the  right  fore  finger  pressing  the 
shut  right  eyelids,  a  compliment  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him  or  her, — for  another  the  fore  finger  pushing  the  nose's 
end  upwards,  signifying  that  he  or  she  has  a  pug  nose,  and 
so  on  with  others.  No  such  thing  is  ever  known  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  seminaries  and  colleges.  Among  the  few  excep- 
tions, those  for  God  and  the  Saviour  are  proper  in  the  chapel. 
Of  the  pantomimic,  I  deem  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me, 
notwithstanding  my  extreme  repugnancy,  to  remark  the  fact 
that  in  some  public  exhibitions  (particularly  of  one  of  our 
leading  institutions,)  those  signs  have  been  used  to  excess : 
though  a  few  recherche  specimens  of  some  little  mute  boys' 
powers  of  mimicry  might  perhaps  suffice  to  render  the  whole 
exhibition  attractive  and  interesting,  the  little  theatrical  rep- 
resentations displayed  by  young  ladies  would  not  seem  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  high  position  the  institution  has  been 
enjoying;  and  I  question  the  propriety  of  making  little  mute 
girls,  being  non-professors  in  religion,  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  beautiful,  graceful  and  measured  gestures  before 
the  gaping  spectators.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  solemn  incense 
of  the  soul  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  not  a  show  to  court 
human  admiration  and  applause. 

I  might  be  asked  how  the  superfluity  of  signs  could  be 
effectually  remedied,  and  I  would  with  due  respect  submit  a 
modus  operandi  to  your  consideration.    When  new  pupils 
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enter  into  the  institutions  next  year  and  in  the  succeeding 
years,  give  them  no  individual  signs, — but  impose  on  them  a 
habit  of  spelling  their  names,  though,  for  the  reason  of  old 
habit,  the  old  pupils  must  still  retain  their  individual  signs — 
yet  they  themselves,  as  well  as  their  teachers  are  also  to  spell 
the  new  ones'  names.  The  new  ones  will  in  one  month  or 
two  be  able  to  spell  their  own  as  well  as  the  others'  names. 
Thus,  this  new  habit  you  will  undoubtedly  perceive  will  tend 
to  increase  their  mental  sight  of  dactylological  images.  Be- 
sides, all  the  signs  should  be  given  them  to  comprehend  what 
the  words  they  represent  are,  and,  after  they  are  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  in  order  to  make  their  impressions  firm  in 
their  memory,  they  (the  signs)  must  be  discarded  for  ever  (I 
mean  in  the  school-room.)  For  example, — the  teacher  is  to 
represent  the  word  lion,  by  an  impressive  sign  or  a  picture 
if  within  his  reach,  and  then  substitute  in  its  place,  and  use 
always  and  uniformly  the  digital  characters  : — thus,  his  pupils 
will  be  habituated  to  see  the  word  lion,  spelt  on  the  fingers. 
Again,  for  "  a  strong  lion,"  he  is  to  define  this  abstract  adjec- 
tive by  a  gesture,  and  afterwards  repeat  the  word  by  the 
fingers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  articles  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  teacher's  expressions,  which  his  pupils, 
proverbially  quick-sighted,  will  readily  interpret ;  as — for  the 
article  a  or  an,  his  face  should  present  an  indefinite  and  un- 
fixed expression ;  and  for  the,  the  expression  should  be 
definite  and  intensely  fixed  in  attention  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject either  visible  or  imaginary. 

Were  I  to  give  more  examples  ad  infinitum,  it  would  re- 
quire to  fill  a  volume  ;  but  I  trust  these  examples  already 
shown  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  the  instructors  will  heartily  undertake  the  arduous 
and  somewhat  fatiguing  task  of  spelling  words  to  their  pupils 
after  their  respective  signs  are  given.  All  for  their  intellect- 
ual good.    May  God  speed  their  success ! 

By  the  way,  I  would  observe  that  "  The  Exposition  of  the 
Syllabic  Dactylology,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  in  the  Annals, 
(Vol.  III.  No.  IV.)  which  we  might  well  call  "  Manual  Pho- 
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nology,"  seems  to  warrant  the  practicability  of  his  theory, 
and  the  success  of  promoting  the  mutes'  philology.    Try  it. 

Having  thus  expounded  the  nature  of  the  deaf  mute's  mind, 
pointed  out  the  imperfections  of  our  system  and  suggested 
their  remedy,  I  retire  ;  and  Shakspeare  advances  and  says, — 

"  Begin  nothing  that  thou  hast  not  well  considered  the  end." 


DEATH  OF  MR.  GALLAUDET. 

[It  is  with  no  common  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  that  distinguished 
philanthropist  and  peculiar  father  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Annals,  we  propose  to  present  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  deceased.  For  the  present,  we 
have  only  room  for  a  briefer  notice. 

The  following  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Weld,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city.  Of  course,  for  such  a  purpose,  a  few  of  the 
leading  facts  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  life,  were  all  that  could  be  presented.  Editor.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant : 

Sir  : — Within  the  past  few  days  your  paper  has  announced 
the  death  of  another  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.  Still,  it  seems  proper  that 
a  more  extended  notice  should  be  given  of  one  so  highly  be- 
loved and  respected  in  our  own  community  ;  so  truly  honored 
throughout  our  land,  and  among  Christian  philanthropists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  I  propose  to  attempt  no  minute 
biography  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  no  such  estimate  of  his 
character,  or  detail  of  his  labors,  as  would  belong  to  a  real 
portraiture  of  his  life  ;  but  rather  to  state  a  few  leading  facts 
which  may  now  possess  increased  interest. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  born  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  10th  of  December,  1787,  but  while  quite  a 
child  his  parents  removed  to  Hartford.  Here  he  possessed 
the  best  advantages  for  intellectual  training,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  became  a  member  of  Yale  College,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  with  high  honor  in  the  year 
1805.  He  soon  after  became  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  thus 
Vol.  IV.  8 
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not  only  enjoyed  superior  opportunities  for  pursuing  his  own 
course  of  study,  but  by  actual  practice  in  instruction,  for  pre- 
paring himself  in  some  degree,  for  that  life  of  usefulness  in  a 
peculiar  sphere,  to  which  he  was  destined  in  the  providence 
of  God. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  resigning  his  office  of 
tutor,  the  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  was  established  for 
professional  students  only,  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  Mr.  Gallaudet  who  had  chosen  the  ministry  as  his 
future  profession,  became  a  member  of  the  sixth  class  which 
entered  that  seminary,  and  though  during  his  connection 
with  it  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  frequent  and  severe  in- 
disposition, he  was  yet  the  valedictory  orator  of  his  class  on 
leaving  the  institution.  He  had  previously  received  license 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  Church ; 
and  the  promise  of  his  early  efforts  as  a  preacher  was  so  great 
as  to  excite  the  highest  hopes  as  to  his  eminent  success  and 
usefulness  in  his  profession.  There  was  even  at  that  early 
day,  a  purity  in  his  style  of  writing,  a  delicacy,  a  taste,  a 
winning  gracefulness  and  eloquence  in  his  discourses  and 
pulpit  services  generally,  that  rendered  him  at  once  a  popu- 
lar and  most  acceptable  preacher. 

While  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  in  the  midst  of  his  course  at 
Andover,  the  late  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  this  city,  was  led,  by  the 
affliction  of  a  beloved  daughter  in  the  sudden  loss  of  hearing, 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  educating'  children  in  her  un- 
fortunate condition.  Becoming  satisfied  that  this  might  be 
done,  and  that  it  might  possibly  be  accomplished  even  here, 
Dr.  Cogswell  next  sought  for  a  suitable  person  to  become  the 
self-denying  agent  in  carrying  out  this  beneficent  design. 
Many  very  interesting  circumstances  pointed  out  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet as  the  man,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  little  society  of 
which  Dr.  Cogswell  was  the  founder,  (some  of  whose  honored 
members  still  survive  among  us,)  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instructing  the 
d<  ;if  and  dumb.  This  was  in  May,  1815.  He  accomplished 
his  object  most,  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  many  impedi- 
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ments  at  the  outset,  returned  with  Mr.  Clerc  in  August,  1816, 
and  in  April,  1817,  opened  the  little  school  of  seven  deaf  and 
dumb  youth,  which  in  process  of  time,  has  become  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  numbering  more 
than  two  hundred  pupils ;  and  from  Avhich  have  sprung, 
directly  or  otherwise,  the  eleven  other  institutions  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  continued  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for 
about  fourteen  years ;  carrying  it  through  the  period  of  in- 
fancy, and  being  the  chief  agent  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
its  course  of  instruction,  but  in  enlightening  the  public  mind 
on  the  practicability,  importance  and  duty  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  the  land. 
This  he  effected  by  his  writings,  by  many  exhibitions  of  his 
pupils,  and  by  sermons,  lectures  and  public  addresses,  rarely 
equaled  in  their  power  of  convincing  the  understanding  and 
moving  the  heart.  The  result  of  his  various  labors  during 
the  time  mentioned,  aided  indeed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  by  all  associated  with  him,  was  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Asylum,  the  securing  of  legislative  appropri- 
ations for  indigent  pupils  from  five  of  the  States  of  New 
England,  which  still  continue,  and  the  education  of  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  some  of  them  among  the  best  informed  of 
their  class  in  the  country. 

To  Mr.  Gallaudet  also  belongs  the  high  credit  of  suggest- 
ing and  carrying  out  in  his  practice,  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
of  giving  to  the  whole  subject  of  their  education,  intellectual, 
moral,  religious  and  practical,  an  elevation  and  a  moral 
power  never  attained,  it  is  believed,  in  Europe,  and  never 
before  in  our  own  country,  by  any  purely  charitable  enter- 
prise. 

But  our  limits  forbid  our  enlarging  on  the  many  topics  of 
interest  connected  with  this  subject.  During  all  these  years 
of  labor  and  of  much  anxiety,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  never  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  but  was  the  subject  of  very 
frequent  indisposition,  until  in  his  own  view,  his  nervous 
system  was  becoming  so  much  impaired,  that  he  resolved  to 
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resign  his  situation  as  Principal  of  the  Asylum,  retaining, 
however,  his  life-directorship,  and  all  his  paternal  interest  in 
the  institution  and  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  re- 
signed in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  rest 
he  had  so  long  needed.  But  Mr.  Gallaudet  could  not  con- 
tinue inactive ;  nor  could  one  so  gifted  and  of  such  known 
benevolence  and  philanthropy,  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a 
merely  private  station.  He  loved  writing,  he  loved  the  young, 
he  loved  to  write  for  them  especially,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  for  several  years  to  the  preparation  of  that  excellent 
series  of  books  for  their  instruction  which  is  almost  univer- 
sally known,  and  a  portion  of  which  has  been  translated  into 
several  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  in  this 
city  had  resolved  upon  a  most  interesting  experiment,  as  one 
of  the  remedial  measures  for  the  relief  of  its  unhappy  inmates. 
It  was  no  less  than  to  furnish,  on  a  larger  scale  at  least  than 
was  common,  direct  religious  instruction  and  the  regular 
conducting  of  public  worship  for  all  in  a  condition  to  partici- 
pate in  them  ;  thus  hoping  greatly  to  aid,  by  the  consolations 
of  the  gospel  and  the  power  of  divine  truth,  the  other  means 
employed  by  that  very  successful  and  excellent  institution. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  regarded  as  eminently  qualified  for  this 
delicate  and  most  interesting  work.  His  high  intelligence, 
his  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  his  mild  and  conciliatory 
manners,  his  true  benevolence,  his  cheerful  piety,  his  ready 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  of  every  name,  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  object,  the  perfect  confidence  reposed  in  his  pru- 
dence by  the  Directors  of  the  Retreat,  and  by  the  Christian 
community,  all  conspired  to  fit  him  for  the  situation  of  chap- 
lain in  that  institution;  and  he  was  induced  to  devote  one- 
half  his  time  to  the  duties  of  this  place  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  results  of  these 
labors  have  been  such  as  not  only  to  realize  the  best  hopes  of 
all  the  true  friends  of  the  institution,  but  to  show  that  similar 
ones  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  all  such 
establishments. 

But  we  must  abruptly  close  this  hurried  and  most  imper- 
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feet  sketch.  We  can  not  now  speak  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  citizen ;  a  devoted  friend  and  promoter  of 
general  education  and  of  all  that  is  good  among  men.  We 
must  omit  much  indeed  which  would  recall  him  to  us,  as  one 
full  of  charity,  as  a  delightful  and  instructive  companion,  as 
a  friend  of  man,  especially  of  the  suffering,  and  as  a  humble 
follower  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men ;  still  he  was  not  ambitious 
of  worldly  distinction,  but  rather  of  that  honor  which  cometh 
from  God.  His  last  illness,  though  protracted  and  very 
severe,  was  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and  submission. 
For  several  weeks  he  was  considered  as  slowly  convalescent, 
but  the  hopes  thus  raised  were  suddenly  blighted.  His 
original  disease,  the  dysentery,  had  so  exhausted  the  powers 
of  life,  that  they  could  not  rally,  and  he  sank  into  the  embrace 
of  death  with  perfect  calmness  and  apparent  exemption  from 
suffering.  As  a  community  we  mourn,  but  not  for  him ; 
rather  for  his  bereaved  companion,  his  children,  his  many 
friends ;  for  the  public  institutions  of  which  he  was  the  orna- 
ment, for  the  church  of  Christ,  for  the  common  cause  of  piety 
and  benevolence.  A  great  and  good  man  has  fallen.  When 
shall  we  look  upon  his  like  again  ?  W. 
Hartford,  Sept.  18th,  1851. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  American  Asylum, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  last,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Whereas,  in  the  providence  of  God,  our  friend  and  brother, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  has  recently  been 
taken  from  us  by  death,  leaving  us  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  associate,  a  wise  counselor  and  a  safe  guide, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  would  humbly  acquiesce  in  the 
divine  will,  we  do  hereby  express  a  feeling  sense  of  personal 
bereavement,  and  of  public  loss  in  the  event. 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  that  of 
benevolence,  has  been  deprived  of  an  able  advocate  and  a 
zealous  promoter,  who  never  withheld  his  heart  or  his  hand 
from  any  good  work. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  be  requested 
to  deliver  an  appropriate  discourse  in  the  chapel  of  the  Asy- 
lum, on  the  forenoon  of  next  Sabbath. 

Resolved,  That  the  Principal  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Turner  be  re- 
quested to  express  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  afflicted  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sorrow,  and  the  assurance  of 
our  prayers  to  God  for  them  for  divine  grace  and  consolation  ; 
and  to  present  them  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  Faculty  be  requested  to 
copy  these  resolutions  into  their  book  of  records. 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  signed  by  thirty  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Hartford,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Center  Church,  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  October,  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
some  public  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Governor  Seymour, 
and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day, 
Chairman,  and  Luzerne  Rae,  Secretary. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  William 
W.  Turner,  which,  after  brief  remarks  by  the  mover,  the 
Hon.  Seth  Terry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  other  gentle- 
men, were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  It  having  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by 
death  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  a  resident 
of  Hartford  for  half  a  century;  universally  known  and  not 
less  universally  beloved  and  honored,  both  as  a  private  cit- 
izen and  public  benefactor, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  view  of  this  meeting,  the  occasion 
is  one  which  demands  a  more  public  and  particular  recogni- 
tion, than  properly  belongs  to  the  demise  of  an  ordinary 
citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  character  of  the  eminent  and 
excellent  man  whose  death  we  mourn,  commanding,  as  it  did, 
our  reverence  and  admiration  while  he  lived  among  us,  will 
be  long  remembered  now  that  he  is  dead,  as  a  happy  union 
of  various  and  often  disunited  qualities ;  of  Christian  faith 
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and  philanthropic  works ;  of  liberality  without  laxity ;  of 
firmness  without  bigotry  ;  of  sympathy  with  the  vicious  and 
the  criminal  in  their  sufferings,  without  undue  tenderness 
toward  vice  and  crime  ;  and  as  furnishing  in  its  whole  devel- 
opment, a  beautiful  proof  of  the  possibility  of  meeting  the 
most  rigorous  demands  of  conscience  and  of  God,  and  of 
securing,  at  the  same  time,  the  love  and  respect  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men. 

Resolved,  That,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  society 
has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion a  most  able  and  faithful  advocate  ;  religion,  a  shining 
example  of  daily  devotion  to  its  principles  ;  the  young,  a  kind 
and  judicious  counselor  ;  and  the  unfortunate  of  every  class, 
a  self-denying  and  never-wearying  friend. 

Resolved,  That  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  deceased 
are  already  erected ;  and  that  his  name  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, so  long  as  the  two  benevolent  institutions,  one  of  which 
received  its  existence  from  the  labor  of  his  early  manhood, 
while  the  other  enjoyed  the  devoted  services  of  his  later 
years,  remain  to  crown  the  beautiful  hills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  city. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this 
meeting,  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  seem  expedient,  in 
farther  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  ;  and  to 
make  all  the  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  these  measures 
into  effect. 

In  accordance  with  the  last  of  these  resolutions,  a  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  : — B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  His  Excellency,  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  James  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Philip  Ripley,  Esq.,  Dr. 
John  S.  Butler. 

It  was  voted  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting 
should  be  printed  in  the  public  papers,  and  that  a  copy  of 
them  should  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  having  discretionary 
power  in  relation  to  all  future  proceedings,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  sine  die. 
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Mr.  Gallaudefs  Monument.  We  understand  that  the 
graduates  of  the  various  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  claim  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  monument 
upon  the  grave  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  They  have  taken  the 
necessary  measures  to  raise  the  funds  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, (entirely  among  themselves,)  and  have  appointed  Mr. 
Clerc  the  President  of  the  "  Monument  Association."  This 
is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  not  less 
honorable  to  those  who  are  so  prompt  to  pay  it. 

Changes  and  Removals.  Mr.  William  D.  Kerr,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Kentucky  Asylum,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  new  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
Missouri,  some  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Annals. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Cary,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Morris,  also  of  the  New  York  Institution,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Tennessee  Asylum,  and  has 
accepted  the  appointment. 

Of  Messrs.  Cary  and  Morris  the  New  York  Daily  News 
says,  "  The  loss  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  seriously  felt  here, 
but  their  experience  and  ability  will  be  invaluable  additions 
to  the  young  and  comparatively  feeble  Institutions  of  the 
West." 

Our  best  wishes,  of  course,  attend  each  of  the  three  gen- 
tlemen named  above,  in  the  new  spheres  of  action  to  which 
they  have  been  called. 

Matrimonial.  Married  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  October  2d,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  in  Boston, 
Mr.  George  Homer,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Swift,  of 
Manlius,  N.  Y.  The  parties  and  several  of  the  guests  being 
deaf  mutes,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  language  of 
signs.  The  bride  was  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  at  the 
time  he  was  professor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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[No  apology  is  needed  for  occupying  so  large  a  part  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Annals,  with  notices  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Gallatjdet.  The  relation  which  he  sustained  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our 
whole  country  was  peculiar;  and  now  that  death  has  removed  him  from 
among  us,  it  is  right  that  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he.  was  univer- 
sally regarded,  should  have  a  full  and  free  utterance.  In  this  one  case,  at 
least,  we  can  faithfully  observe  the  maxim  that  nothing  but  good  should  be 
spoken  of  the  dead,  without  any  violation  or  suppression  of  the  truth.  Editor.] 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS 
H.  GALLAUDET. 

BY  H.  P.  PEET. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at 
the  Institution  on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  1851,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  entertaining  a  profound  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  has  sustained,  not 
less  than  the  general  interests  of  education  and  Christian  be- 
nevolence, by  the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
LL.  D.,  this  Board  desires  to  record  on  its  minutes  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  prepare  such  a  memorial  of  the  departed,  to  be  submitted 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Vol.  IV.  9 
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In  the  performance  of  the  duty  thus  assigned  me,  I  submit 
most  respectfully  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing testimonial : — 

The  loss  which  we  deplore,  though,  as  truly  stated  in  the 
above  cited  resolution,  one  that  affects  all  interested  in  the 
good  cause  of  education,  touches  most  nearly  the  friends  and 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves.  To  their  cause  our  departed  friend  gave,  to  use 
in  part  his  own  words,  "  the  most  active  and  effective  days  of 
his  life,"  and  devoted  to  their  interests  *  the  warmest  sympa- 
thies" of  his  heart,  and  "  the  most  intense  exercise  of  his 
talents."  In  his  death  the  cause  of  education  and  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  have  lost  an  able  advocate,  the  gospel  min- 
istry one  of  its  shining  lights,  the  young  a  friend,  counselor 
and  instructor ;  but  in  addition  to  our  share  in  all  this,  we 
and  our  pupils  have  lost  one  looked  up  to  and  reverenced  as 
a  common  father.  It  is  a  natural  impulse  that  leads  us,  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  loss,  to  seek  consolation  as  well  as  edi- 
fication in  cherishing,  now  that  the  earthly  labors  of  our 
departed  friend  and  benefactor  have  closed,  the  memory  of 
his  worth,  in  recalling  the  events  of  his  life,  and  in  retracing 
and  deepening  the  lines  of  that  portraiture  of  his  amiable 
and  exemplary,  as  well  as  shining  character,  which  we  desire 
to  preserve  on  the  tablets  of  memory. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  of  French  Huguenot 
descent,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  December 
10,  1787.  While  yet  a  child  his  parents  removed  with  him 
to  Hartford,  where  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and 
where  his  life  has  now  closed,  full  of  fame,  if  not  of  years. 

That  his  youth  was  studious,  his  talents  promising,  and  his 
ambition  wisely  directed,  is  evinced  by  his  having  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1805,  before  he  had  completed  his  eight- 
eenth year.  Even  at  that  early  age,  he  held  a  standing  in  his 
class  among  the  very  first ;  and  was  the  competitor  for  its 
highest  honors,  of  a  distinguished  divine  in  this  city,  the 
length  of  whose  ministry  in  the  same  church,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  productions  of  his  prolific  pen,  has  given  him  a  repu- 
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tation  beyond  that  of  most  of  his  clerical  brethren ;  and  tra- 
dition reports  that  Mr.  G.  was  unsuccessful,  not  on  the  score 
of  inferior  scholarship,  but  because  of  the  fancied  superior 
personal  address  of  his  rival.  Retained  for  two  or  three 
years  as  a  tutor  in  the  college,  he  early  became  experimen- 
tally acquainted  with  the  subject  of  education,  in  various 
branches  of  which  his  usefulness  was  destined  to  be  so 
eminent. 

Having  become  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
toward  which  was  the  early  bent  of  his  mind,  to  complete 
his  professional  studies,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  then  recently  established.  Though  while  a 
student  in  that  celebrated  seminary,  he  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  frequent  ill  health,  he  was  selected  as  the  valedic- 
tory orator  of  his  class,  a  fact  sufficiently  showing  the  high 
standing  that  he  maintained,  and  the  favorable  expectation 
that  had  been  formed  of  his  future  career.  Many  of  the 
qualities  that  afterward  so  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  become 
the  successful  advocate  and  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
were  already  conspicuous.  His  judgment  was  carefully 
trained ;  his  views  clear  and  comprehensive ;  his  feelings  deep 
and  spiritual ;  his  style  chaste,  simple  and  perspicuous ;  his 
manner  winning  and  unaffected.  Possessing  such  traits,  he 
bade  fair  to  become  a  most  acceptable  and  useful  preacher. 

With  such  encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  chosen,  it  required  very  manifest  tokens 
of  a  providential  purpose  to  change  his  long  cherished  views 
and  compel  him,  cautious  as  his  character  was  even  to  a 
fault,  and  averse  from  all  doubtful  undertakings,  to  enter  an 
entirely  new  and  untried  path.  Among  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  his  father,  was  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  an  es- 
teemed physician  of  Hartford,  whose  little  daughter  had 
been,  by  disease,  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  deprived  of 
hearing,  and  in  consequence,  almost  entirely  of  speech.  It 
was  while  in  the  midst  of  his  career  at  Andover,  that  during 
one  of  his  vacations,  Mr.  Gallaudet  met  the  little  Alice 
Cogswell  with  a  party  of  children  who  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  his  father's  garden.    The  spectacle  of  a  child  evi- 
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dently  of  no  common  promise,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  both 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and 
from  the  higher  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  Christian 
family  in  whose  bosom  she  was  cherished,  while  sundered 
from  companionship  in  its  teachings  and  devotions,  took  an 
immediate  and  lasting  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young 
theological  student.  Led  as  if  by  inspiration,  at  his  first  in- 
terview with  the  interesting  deaf-mute  child,  to  seek  means 
of  reaching  her  imprisoned  and  darkened  mind,  and  gifted 
with  a  rare  natural  facility  for  communicating  by  looks  and 
gestures,  as  well  as  with  a  singular  aptitude  for  exciting  the 
interest  and  winning  the  confidence  of  children,  he  succeeded 
at  once  in  fixing  her  attention  on  written  words  as  represent- 
atives of  things,  and  continuing  his  benevolent  experiments 
at  intervals,  he  taught  her  to  use  intelligently  many  words, 
and  some  simple  phrases.  Few  and  far  between  as  necessa- 
rily were  his  lessons,  they  were  attended  with  an  obvious 
development  and  brightening  of  the  child's  intellect ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  words  which  she  acquired  under  his  teaching, 
though  slight,  yet  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no 
insuperable  barrier  to  her  instruction  in  written  language. 
The  hopes  of  her  friends  were  awakened,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sense  of  her  affliction,  was  their  anxiety  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  lessons  by  which  she  profited  so 
well,  and  in  which  seemed  her  only  prospect  of  escape  from 
the  fearful  doom  of  more  than  heathen  ignorance,  so  long 
regarded  as  the  necessary  lot  of  every  deaf  mute. 

Strongly  as  were  his  sympathies  awakened  in  behalf  of  the 
child  thus  providentially  brought  in  his  way,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
could  not  resolve  to  give  up  his  earlier  prospects  of  enlarged 
usefulness,  till  the  path  of  duty  was  made  clearer  by  some 
glimpses  of  the  unexpected  greatness  of  the  field  of  benevo- 
lent effort  opening  before  him.  Imperfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  and  success  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe,  (for  the  saintlike  benevolence  of  De  l'Epee,  and  the 
philosophical  acumen  of  Sicard,  had  already  spread  far  the 
renown  of  their  labors,  and  the  fame  of  Braidwood,  of  Edin- 
burgh, had,  years  before,  drawn  some  pupils  from  America,) 
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it  became  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Cogswell  that  a  similar 
school  might  be  founded  in  this  country.  To  this  end  he 
labored  with  all  the  energies  of  a  philanthropist,  a  Christian 
and  a  father. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  to  be  overcome.  Even  to  those  who 
could  divest  themselves  of  the  long  established  prejudice 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  incapable  of  any  con- 
siderable intellectual  improvement,  it  seemed  quite  extrava- 
gant to  suppose  that  in  this  country  a  number  of  deaf  mutes 
could  be  collected  sufficient  to  form  a  respectable  school. 
And  the  surprise  of  Dr.  Cogswell's  friends  was  as  great  as 
their  compassion,  when  by  information  obtained  from  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  he  was  enabled  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  actually  existing  in  that  State 
alone.  The  founding  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  these 
hitherto  neglected  children,  having  thus,  estimated  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  their  numbers  and  their  fearful  destitu- 
tion, unexpectedly  taken  the  character  of  an  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  most  enlarged  Christian  benevolence,  and  a  few  of 
those  who  held  themselves  as  stewards,  under  God,  of  the 
abundance  which  he  had  intrusted  to  them,  having  pledged 
the  means  necessary  to  the  first  step,  that  of  obtaining  a 
qualified  teacher,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  after  long  and  devout 
consideration,  yielded  to  the  call  made  on  him  to  become  the 
pioneer  in  this  work  of  benevolence. 

Repairing  to  Europe  in  May,  1815,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  some  method  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes  already  ap- 
proved by  experience,  the  difficulties  which  the  narrow  and 
monopolizing  spirit  of  the  earlier  British  teachers  threw  in 
his  way,  most  providentially  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
the  venerated  head  of  the  institution  at  Paris,  Sicard,  who, 
like  his  great  master,  De  l'Epee,  held  it  a  duty  and  a  privi- 
lege to  impart  his  method  freely  to  all  inquirers. 

The  system  of  De  l'Epee,  improved  by  the  thirty  years' 
labor  of  Sicard,  though  encumbered  with  many  circuitous 
and  useless  processes,  had  this  great  advantage  over  those  of 
the  British  and  German  schools,  that  it  favored  the  full 
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development  and  highest  improvement  of  that  language  of 
gestures  which  alone  can  become  the  vernacular  language  of 
a  deaf  mute.  "While  in  the  schools  that  follow  the  methods 
of  Braidwood  and  Heinicke,  immense  labor  was  wasted  in 
the  teaching  of  a  painful  and  imperfect  utterance,  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  bulk  of  their  pupils  was  cramped 
and  retarded  by  the  rudeness  and  imperfectness  of  their 
ordinary  means  of  social  communication.  The  French 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  regarding  articulation  as  a 
mere  accomplishment,  desirable  where  practicable,  but  practi- 
cable in  comparatively  few  cases,  gave  their  efforts  to  the 
development  of  their  pupil's  mind  and  heart  through  his  own 
language  of  signs,  teaching  him  the  written  form  of  our  lan- 
guage, in  proportion  as  the  expansion  of  his  ideas  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  our  words  and  phrases. 
That  on  this  system  the  deaf  and  dumb  make  the  most  rapid 
and  valuable  acquisitions,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  re- 
sults of  many  careful  comparisons  between  the  French  and 
American  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  and 
German  on  the  other. 

At  Paris,  associating  daily  with  Massieu,  Clerc,  and 
others  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  language  of  pan- 
tomime, Mr.  Gallaudet  acquired  that  faith  in  the  import- 
ance and  in  the  full  power  of  that  language  as  an  instrument 
of  instruction  and  of  communication,  which  he  held,  and 
acted  on  through  life.  As  evidence  of  his  earnest  convictions 
on  this  point,  I  make  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  written 
only  a  year  before  his  death,  inclosing  his  apology  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  first  convention  of  American  instructors,  in 
which  he  says  : — 

"  I  do  hope  that  one  point  will  be  thoroughly  considered 
by  the  convention,  and  its  vital  importance  appreciated, 
(whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  signs  should  be  used  in  the  education  of 
deaf  mutes,)  viz: 

«  That  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  cannot  be  thoroughly  qual- 
ified for  his  profession,  without  being  master  of  the  language 
of  signs, — natural^  as  expressed  by  the  countenance,  and 
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gestures,  and  attitudes  of  the  body ;  and  artificial,  so  far  as 
art  has  enlarged  and  perfected  this  natural  language." 

By  securing  the  assistance  of  Laurent  Clerc,  himself  a  deaf 
mute,  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  signs  and  processes  used 
in  the  school  of  Sicard,  and  even  pronounced  by  good  judges 
the  ablest  of  all  the  assistants  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet was  enabled  materially  to  shorten  the  term  of  his 
necessary  stay  at  Paris.  On"  arriving  in  this  country  in 
August,  1816,  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc  spent  some 
months  in  unfolding  the  necessity  and  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  undertaking  to  the  benevolent 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  To  the  interest  excited  by  the 
then  singular  phenomenon  of  a  well  educated  and  highly  in- 
telligent deaf  mute,  already  master  of  one  refined  written 
language,  and  rapidly  acquiring  another,  the  success  which 
they  met  with  is  doubtless,  in  good  part,  to  be  ascribed; 
but  still  more  to  the  singular  persuasive  powers,  consummate 
tact,  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  seemed 
through  life  gifted  with  a  wonderful  influence  over  all  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  With  the  funds  thus  collected,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1817,  the  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  opened  at  Hart- 
ford. It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  on  this  very  day 
the  first  act  of  incorporation  of  our  own  institution  was 
passed. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
high  ground  on  which  he  placed  his  school  at  the  outset. 
Many  of  the  European  charitable  institutions  for  deaf  mutes 
had  begun  on  the  scale  of  an  establishment  for  paupers, 
making  it  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  secure  teachers  of 
talent  and  education ;  by  which  indeed  the  same  amount  of 
funds  was  made  to  serve  for  the  relief  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  objects,  but  the  actual  benefit  to  each  was  dimin- 
ished in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  founders  of  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  took  the  juster  and  wiser  view,  that  the 
interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  both  worlds  were  too  high 
to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  men  of  superior  character  and 
intellect,  and  that  the  appointments  of  the  Asylum  should  be 
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such  as  to  make  it  a  pleasant  home,  and  not  a  sort  of  prison, 
for  American  youth.  They  began,  therefore,  by  making  it  a 
boarding-school  of  the  better  class,  making  no  distinction 
between  their  pupils  ;  and  the  event  has  amply  justified  their 
course.  Many  indigent  and  deserving  pupils  were  necessa- 
rily excluded  at  first  for  want  of  means,  but  legislative  bodies 
soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  these ;  and  in  the  end  all  en- 
joyed a  much  more  thorough  and  beneficial  education  than 
if  the  charity  of  the  first  founders  of  the  institution  had  been 
diluted  to  make  it  reach  farther. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  school  was  opened,  Congress 
had  endowed  it  with  a  township  of  land,  and  five  of  the  New 
England  States  had  made  liberal  provision  for  the  education 
of  their  indigent  deaf-mute  population.  This  gratifying  re- 
sult, the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  legislation,  is  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  personal  exertions  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  through  exhibitions  of  his  pupils  held,  and  ad- 
dresses delivered,  in  the  capitals  and  principal  towns  of  the 
different  States,  and  through  personal  appeals  to  influential 
men. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent, I  should  pause  to  retrace  the  early  trials,  the  steady 
progress,  and  the  final  and  great  prosperity  of  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Gallaudet  continued  its  principal 
about  fourteen  years,  and  while  under  his  direction,  it  attained 
a  degree  of  usefulness  and  of  reputation  second  to  no  similar 
institution  in  the  world.  The  system  of  instruction,  derived 
from  that  of  Sicard,  was  still  greatly  modified  and  improved 
by  his  own  judgment  and  experience,  especially  in  omitting 
many  of  those  synthetical  processes,  once  admired,  but  now 
condemned  on  all  hands  as  at  least  unnecessary.  He  was 
indeed  happy  in  the  uncommon  capacity  of  some  of  his  earlier 
pupils,  and  in  the  ability  of  most  of  his  earlier  associates ; 
but  then  he  developed  the  former  and  chose  the  latter.  The 
fact  that  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  founded  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  either  at  the  outset  obtained 
teachers  qualified  under  his  care,  or  if  they  started  on  a  dif- 
ferent method,  were  soon  constrained  by  public  opinion  to 
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apply  to  his  school  for  teachers,  evinces  a  prevailing  belief  in 
the  excellence  of  his  system,  due  not  less  to  the  superior 
moral  and  religious  tone  of  his  school  than  to  the  superiority 
of  its  intellectual  results. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  mainly  distinguished  for 
the  clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  could  unfold 
even  complex  and  elevated  ideas  in  pantomime  intelligible  to 
the  youngest  and  dullest  of  his  pupils.  Even  the  particles 
and  grammatical  inflections  of  language  which  so  much  em- 
barrass an  ordinary  teacher,  acquired  clearness  and  signifi- 
cance in  his  signs ;  and  this  facility  led  him  to  disregard 
regularity  of  method  in  introducing  the  difficulties  of  language, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  less  gifted  teachers  would  find  safe. 
But  it  was  in  his  religious  lessons  that  his  power  was  most 
manifested.  First  of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he 
established  for  his  pupils  the  regular  worship  of  God,  includ- 
ing prayer,  praise,  instruction  and  exhortation,  in  the  only 
language  which  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  an 
assembly  of  deaf  mutes,  the  only  language,  also,  which  even 
with  well  educated  deaf  mutes,  goes  the  most  directly  to  the 
understanding,  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  And  the  greatest 
triumph  of  his  method  was  in  the  clearness  with  which  he 
could  unfold,  to  pupils  of  a  few  weeks'  standing,  the  new  and 
startling  ideas  of  immaterial  existence,  God,  and  immortality. 

Possessing  a  constitution  naturally  delicate,  and  worn 
down  by  the  intensity  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  felt  constrained  to  retire  from  the  active  manage- 
ment of  his  school  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  for  a  time 
sought  the  repose  he  had  so  well  earned.  Though  hence- 
forward his  labors  were  to  be  directed  to  other  objects,  still 
his  paternal  interest  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
ceased  only  with  his  life. 

Though  modest  and  retiring  by  nature,  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest which  the  real  character  and  remarkable  success  of  his 
school  excited  among  the  benevolent  and  intelligent,  drawing 
to  its  doors  multitudes  of  visitors  from  a  distance,  had  neces- 
sarily made  him  widely  known  throughout  New  England. 

Vol.  IV,  10 
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There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  high  and  general  esti- 
mation in  which  his  talents  and  character  were  held,  than  the 
fact  that,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
Hartford  Asylum,  pressing  offers  were  made  to  him  from  Bos- 
ton by  the  founders  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  (since  so  successful  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,)  to 
become  the  pioneer  once  more  in  a  cause  second  only  to  that 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  its  claims  on  the  benevolent,  and 
give  the  blind,  as  he  had  given  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  bene- 
fit of  his  rare  judgment,  in  selecting,  after  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  European  methods,  the  best  existing — of  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  energy  in  carrying  them  into  practice,  and  of 
his  personal  influence  in  prompting  private  and  public  liber- 
ality toward  the  new  enterprise.  But  as  he  had  only  relin- 
quished his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  the 
state  of  his  health  made  it  imperatively  necessary,  the  same 
reason  obliged  him  to  leave  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the  hands 
of  one  younger,  and  not  already  worn  down  by  previous  labors. 

His  retirement,  though  a  loss  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  proved 
a  gain  to  the  young,  not  only  of  our  own,  but  of  other  coun- 
tries. For  their  use,  and  in  a  style  which  his  experience  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  enabled  him  to  adapt  especially 
to  the  comprehension  of  minds  yet  immature,  he  now  com- 
piled that  excellent  series  of  Scripture  Biography,  which, 
with  his  esteemed  work  on  Natural  Theology,  have  passed 
through  many  editions,  have  been  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  in  their  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  young,  have  been  the  instruments  of  great  and  enduring 
good. 

In  this  hasty  summary  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  services  in  the 
cause  of  general  education,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
him  we  owe  the  idea  of  normal  schools,  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  age.  His  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was,  in  fact,  to  some  extent  a  normal  school,  in  which  teach- 
ers were  trained  for  his  own  and  other  institutions ;  and  feli- 
citous and  comprehensive  in  all  his  views,  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  special  training  of  teachers  in  view  of  their  profes- 
sion, so  necessary  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would 
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be  hardly  less  advantageous  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  other 
schools. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  the  character  of  a  teacher,  than 
the  feeling  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils  ;  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  referring,  in  proof  of  the  warm  and  last- 
ing sentiments  of  esteem  and  affection  with  which  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet inspired  all  under  his  care,  to  the  interesting  and 
touching  ceremony  which  took  place  at  Hartford,  about  a 
year  before  his  death,  and  twenty  years  after  his  retirement 
from  the  labor  of  instruction, — the  presentation  to  himself 
and  his  original  associate,  Mr.  Clerc,  of  two  massive  and 
tastefully  designed  pieces  of  plate,  procured  by  the  free  con- 
tributions of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  chiefly  of  New 
England ;  an  idea,  be  it  remembered,  which  originated  and 
was  carried  out  solely  among  themselves.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  be  present.  Well  may  Mr.  Gallaudet  have  felt,  as  he 
looked  around  on  the  assembled  hundreds  who  owed  to  him 
their  rescue  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  calami- 
ties, and  their  present  happiness  and  respectability,  gathered 
for  a  purpose  that  gave  striking  proofs  both  of  the  warmth  of 
their  feelings  and  of  the  development  of  their  intelligence, 
that  it  was  a  day  "  to  stand  out  with  strong  and  memorable 
prominence  among  the  days  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage ;"  and 
a  still  more  touching  interest  was  given  to  the  occasion  by 
the  intimation,  but  too  well  founded,  which  he  gave  to  those 
for  whom  he  felt  and  expressed  a  father's  love,  that  his  life 
could  scarcely  be  spared  "  for  a  few  more  years." 

For  thirteen  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  found  a  con- 
genial and  appropriate  field  for  his  unwearied  benevolence, 
as  Chaplain  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  The  re- 
ligious influence  which  he  had  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
previous  teacher  been  enabled  to  wield  in  softening  the  hearts, 
quelling  the  evil  passions,  and  expanding  at  once  the  intellect 
and  affections  of  the  most  wild  and  uncultivated  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  now  sought  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of 
the  yet  more  wretched  victims  of  insanity.  And  the  result 
showed  that  even  where  all  the  powers  of  reason  are  wreck- 
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ed,  religious  feeling  can  still  be  awakened  to  minister  balm 
to  a  mind  diseased,  and  soothe  into  solemn  stillness  the  wild 
passions  of  an  assembly  of  maniacs. 

Not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  of  his  life  was  his 
marriage  to  a  deaf-mute  young  lady  who  had  been  one  of  his 
earliest  pupils.  This  lady,  perhaps  the  first  deaf  mute  who 
became  the  chosen  companion  of  a  man  of  intellect  and  su- 
perior education,  approved  herself  well  worthy  of  his  choice, 
and  by  her  pleasing  manners  and  exemplary  life  and  walk, 
not  less  than  by  the  sons  and  daughters  she  reared,  who  hap- 
pily exempt  from  their  mother's  calamity,  inherited  the  best 
traits  of  their  father's  character,  has  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  give  interest  and  dignity,  and  brighter  prospects  in 
life,  to  her  once  smitten  and  degraded  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  that  of  a  singularly 
good  and  useful,  rather  than  of  a  great  man.  Somewhat 
deficient  in  boldness  and  originality,  his  merit  is  not  that  of 
having  devised  new  methods  of  instruction,  but  of  having 
judiciously  selected,  and  happily  developed  and  applied,  the 
best  among  the  methods  invented  by  his  predecessors. 

He  was  eminently  conscientious.  He  never  perverted  the 
great  powers  of  persuasion  with  which  he  was  entrusted  to 
other  than  good  ends,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  seek  even 
good  ends  by  doubtful  or  underhanded  means.  He  stood 
aloof  from  party  strife,  not  from  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  but  to  avoid  compromising  the  interest  of 
those  great  measures  with  which  he  was  identified. 

The  ruling  traits  of  his  character  were  deep  piety  and  sin- 
cere benevolence.  But  his  religion  was  not  a  religion  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  though  a  Congregation alist  him- 
self, he  was  yet  ever  ready  cordially  to  unite  with  men  of 
other  denominations  in  all  measures  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  happiness  and  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
He  desired  rather  to  see  all  men  influenced  by  the  vital  power 
of  religion  in  heart  and  life,  than  to  propagate  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  a  sect.  In  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
he  took  a  warm  interest,  and  in  many  of  them  a  leading  part. 
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In  addition  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
of  the  insane,  he  presided  over  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  was  an  efficient  friend  of  the 
great  enterprise  of  African  Colonization. 

Courteous  in  his  manners,  and  possessing  conversational 
powers  of  a  high  order,  his  social  influence  was  great,  and 
his  personal  friends  many  and  warm.  In  the  young  he  ever 
took  a  peculiar  interest,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
exerted  a  rare  power  in  winning  their  attention  and  confi- 
dence. To  sum  up  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  his 
character,  by  measuring  it  by  the  standard  of  his  greatest 
achievement,  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  coun- 
try owes  its  rapid  advancement,  and  the  early  and  firm  hold 
it  has  taken  on  public  sympathy,  in  no  small  measure,  to  his 
lofty  disinterestedness,  and  the  moral  elevation  which  he  gave 
to  every  enterprise  in  which  he  took  part,  doing  every  thing 
so  evidently  and  solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  love  to 
all  men. 

His  Christian  character  shone  brightly  to  the  end.  His 
last  triumph  was  over  protracted  sickness  and  suffering  dis- 
armed by  patience  and  religious  faith.  Surrounded  by  the 
family  he  had  loved,  faithfully  educated,  and  hopefully  com- 
mitted to  God  in  many  prayers,  he  fell  asleep  in  peace.  To 
us  his  death  is  the  loss  of  one  whose  place  can  hardly  be 
supplied — to  him,  whose  whole  life  seemed  a  preparation  for 
immortality,  we  cannot  doubt  it  is  great  and  everlasting  gain. 
He  has  rested  from  his  labors,  and  it  has  been  given  to  few 
to  be  followed  by  works  bearing  so  unequivocally  the  stamp 
of  the  Divine  approbation. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICES  IN  HONOR  OF  MR.  GALLAUDET, 

BY   THE   CITIZENS    OF  HARTFORD. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  we  published  the  proceedings  of  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  at  which  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  decide  upon  some  farther  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  By  this  committee  the  Hon- 
Henry  Barnard  was  selected  to  deliver  a  eulogy,  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate religious  services,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  January,  at  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in  this  city. 

At  an  early  hour  the  house  was  filled,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  by 
the  following 

CHANT. 

Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. 

Our  days  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding ;  we  are  but  of  yes- 
terday, there  is  but  a  step  between  us  and  death. 

Man's  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 

He  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away. 

Watch,  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come. 

Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

It  is  the  Lord  :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

Selections  from  Scripture  were  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Clarke, 
the  pastor  of  the  church ;  after  which  an  original  hymn,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  was  sung  by  the  choir. 

HYMN. 

BY  MRS.  LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY. 

We  mourn  his  loss, — who  meekly  walked 

In  the  Redeemer's  way, 
And  toiled  the  unfolding  mind  to  shield 

From  Error's  darkening  sway; 

Who  strove  through  Nature's  prisoning  shades 

The  hermit-heart  to  reach, 
And  with  philosophy  divine 

To  give  the  silent,  speech  ; 
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Who  'mid  the  cells  of  dire  disease 

In  prayerful  patience  wrought, 
And  stricken  and  bewildered  souls 

To  a  Great  Healer  brought. 

Around  his  grave  let  pilgrims  throng, 

And  tears  bedew  his  urn  : 
'Tis  meet  that  for  the  friend  of  all, 

The  hearts  of  all  should  mourn. 

Yet  meet  it  is  our  God  to  praise 

For  his  example  here, 
And  for  his  glorious  rest, — above 

The  trial  and  the  tear. 

An  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  followed  by  a 
second  original  hymn,  prepared  by  Luzerne  Rae. 

HYMN. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAE. 

He  dies  :  the  earth  becomes  more  dark 

When  such  as  he  ascend  to  heaven, 
For  where  Death  strikes  a  '  shining  mark,' 

Through  bleeding  hearts  his  shaft  is  driven. 
Alike  the  sounds  of  mourning  come 

From  humble  hut  and  lofty  hall, 
Wherever  misery  finds  a  home; 

And  all  lament  the  friend  of  all. 

He  dies :  and  still  around  his  grave, 

The  silent  sons  of  sorrow  bend, 
With  tears  for  him  they  could  not  save, 

Their  guide — their  father — and  their  friend  ; 
And  minds  in  ruin  ask  for  him, 

With  wondering  wToe  that  he  is  gone ; 
And  cheeks  are  pale  and  eyes  are  dim, 

Among  the  outcast  and  forlorn. 

He  lives  :  for  virtue  cannot  die ; 

The  man  departs,  his  deeds  remain ; 
They  wipe  the  tear,  they  check  the  sigh, 

They  hush  the  sob  of  mortal  pain. 
Love  lasts  forever  :  age  on  age 

The  holy  flame  renews  its  glow, 
While  man's  brief  years  of  pilgrimage, 

End  in  the  dust  of  death  below. 
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He  lives  :  his  memory  is  the  light 

To  which  our  eyes  with  reverence  turn  : 
To  love  the  true — to  choose  the  right — 

Are  lessons  from  his  life  we  learn. 
Give  us,  O  God!  thy  guiding  hand, 

And  teach  us  by  thy  word,  that  we 
Like  him  may  labor  in  the  land, 

And  follow  him  to  heaven  and  Thee. 

The  eulogy  was  next  delivered  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention  and  deep  interest.  We  are  happy  to  present  this 
address  at  length  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Annals. 

The  services  were  closed  by  singing  a  paraphrase  of  Collins'  uHow  sleep 
the  brave  /"  written  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  with  little  thought, 
doubtless,  that  the  lines  would  be  used  at  his  own  funeral. 

DIRGE. 

Paraphrase  of  COLLINS'  "  How  sleep  the  brave !" 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET,  LL.  D. 

How  sleep  the  good !  who  sink  to  rest, 
With  their  Redeemer's  favor  blest: 
When  dawns  the  day,  by  seers  of  old, 
In  sacred  prophecy  foretold, 
They  then  shall  burst  their  humble  sod, 
And  rise  to  meet  their  Saviour — God. 

To  seats  of  bliss  by  angel-tongue, 
With  rapture  is  their  welcome  sung, 
And  at  their  tomb  when  evening  gray 
Hallows  the  hour  of  closing  day, 
Shall  Faith  and  Hope  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  with  weeping  Friendship  there. 
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EULOGY. 

BY   IIKNRY  BARNARD. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Mason  Fitch 
Cogswell,  the  beloved  physician  of  our  city  at  the  date  refer- 
red to,  there  was  an  interesting  child,  over  whose  innocent 
beauty,  and  joyous  temper,  and  opening  faculties,  two  sum- 
mers had  shed  their  fragrance,  their  brightness  and  their 
music.  The  heart  of  little  Alice  Cogswell, — for  her  name 
has  become  historic, — seemed  the  gushing  fountain  of  glad 
and  gladdening  emotions,  which  fell  from  her  lips  in  the  un- 
written melody  of  childhood's  first  imperfect  words.  Her 
curious  ear  was  quick  to  catch  the  lowest  tones  of  a  mother's 
or  a  sister's  voice,  and  assimilate  into  her  spirit's  growth  the 
many  sounds  with  which  exulting  nature  makes  every  nook 
of  her  wide  domain  vocal.  There  was  about  her  whole  ap- 
pearance and  movements  that  indescribable  purity  and  joy 
which  suggested  to  the  poet  the  thought  "  that  Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy,"  or  that  more  consoling  declaration 
of  Him  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them, 
"  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Interesting  as  this  child  was,  she  became  in  the  providence 
of  God,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  spotted  fever,  when 
two  years  and  three  months  old,  an  object  of  still  wider 
and  deeper  interest  to  her  family,  to  this  community,  and  to 
the  world. 

The  child  recovered  from  its  severe  illness,  but  it  was  soon 
painfully  evident  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was  obliterated? 
and  that  to  her  ear  this  universe  of  sound,  from  the  mighty 
compass  of  the  many-stringed  harp  of  nature,  to  the  varied 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  was  as  silent  as  a  desert ;  and  as  is 
not  usual  in  such  cases,  the  loss  of  articulation  soon  followed 
the  loss  of  hearing. 

Vol.  IV.  11 
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There  is  no  need  of  words  to  realize  to  you,  even  if  you 
have  not  been  brought  into  the  experience,  or  the  presence  of 
such  calamity, — the  mother's  anguish  or  the  father's  anxiety, 
when  the  gladsomeness  of  this  child's  heart  no  longer  found 
expression  in  prattling  converse,  and  its  blank  look  proclaimed 
that  the  voice  of  maternal  affection  fell  unheeded  on  its  ear. 
The  yearnings  of  its  young  spirit  for  love,  or  for  its  little 
wants,  could  only  find  expression  in  inarticulate  breathings, 
or  uncouth  explosions  of  sound. 

As  Alice  grew  in  years,  it  was  painfully  evident,  that  as 
compared  with  children  of  the  same  age,  having  perfect 
senses,  she  did  not  grow  in  knowledge.  The  shades  of  a 
prison-house  seemed  to  close  round  her  mind,  although 
placed  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  society,  teachers,  schools, 
books,  and 

The  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields ; 
The  warbling  woodland  ;  the  resounding  shore  ; 
The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even ; 
All  that  the  mountains'  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven. 

Her  spirit,  gifted  with  the  warmest  affections,  and  the 
power  of  an  endless  life,  and  of  indefinite  progression,  seemed 
destined  to  sit  in  the  loneliness  of  perpetual  solitude.  Cut 
off  from  all  intercourse,  through  teachers  and  books,  with  the 
great  and  good  on  earth,  from  the  majestic  contemplation  of 
its  own  immortal  existence,  the  sublime  conception  of  an 
Infinite  and  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  from  all  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

By  agencies  and  in  ways,  to  which  I  shall  briefly  advert, 
modes  of  reaching,  and  educating  that  mind  were  discovered 
and  applied,-— that  imprisoned  spirit  was  wooed  forth  into 
the  light  of  a  gladsome  existence, — the  warmth  of  that  loving 
heart  was  cherished  so  as  to  add  not  only  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  her  parental  home,  and  when  she  passed  from  girlhood  into 
young  womanhood,  she  was  not  only  clothed  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  personal  beauty  and  accomplished  manners,  but 
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displayed  the  higher  attractions  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  a 
purified  spirit — star-illumed,  like  the  depths  of  the  midnight 
Heavens  above  us,  with  bright  thoughts  and  holy  aspirations. 

Among  the  teachers  who  were  instrumental  in  commencing 
and  working  this  change,  the  name  of  Lydia  Huntley  must 
not  be  forgotten,  to  whom  also  many  of  the  most  accom- 
plished women  of  our  city  owe  the  early  culture  of  their 
minds  and  moral  tastes,  and  who  under  this  and  another 
name,  by  weaving  her  own  happy  inspirations  into  the  bridal 
wreath  and  the  mourning  chaplet  of  her  friends,  has  associa- 
ted herself  inseparably  with  the  household  memories  of  our 
city  and  our  land. 

How  touching  and  beautiful  are  the  lines  in  which  this 
gifted  lady  has  imagined  her  favorite  pupil,  from  a  higher 
and  purer  region,  addressing  the  cherished  objects  of  kindred 
affection  on  earth. 

Joy  !  I  am  mute  no  more, 
My  sad  and  silent  years 
With  all  their  loveliness  are  o'er, 
Sweet  sisters  dry  your  tears  ; 
Listen  at  hush  of  eve, — listen  at  dawn  of  day, 
List  at  the  hour  of  prayer, — can  ye  not  hear  my  lay  ? 
Untaught,  unchecked,  it  came, 
As  light  from  chaos  beamed, 
Praising  his  everlasting  name, 

Whose  blood  from  Calvary  streamed, 
And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain,  the  song  of  the  redeemed. 

Sisters  !  there's  music  here ; 

From  countless  harps  it  flows, 
Throughout  this  bright  celestial  sphere, 

Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows. 
The  seal  is  melted  from  mine  ear, 

By  love  divine, 
And  what  through  life  I  pined  to  hear, 

Is  mine,  is  mine, — 
The  warbling  of  an  ever  tuneful  choir, 
And  the  full,  deep  response  of  David's  sacred  lyre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  me, 
Her  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  Heaven  might  roll 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss  my  wrapt,  my  wondering  soul ! 

But  the  individual  whose  blessed  privilege  it  was  to  plant 
the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  almost  inaccessible  fast- 
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nesses  of  Alice  Cogswell's  mind, — to  establish  for  her  lines 
and  avenues  of  communication  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  world, — to  give  her  the  means  and  methods  of 
self-culture, — and  if  not  literally  to  unloose  the  tongue,  or 
unseal  the  ear,  to  unfold  to  her  spirit  the  harmonies,  and 
clothe  it  with  the  singing  robes  of  Heaven, — was  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet. 

But  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  were 
not  confined  to  this  individual  case.  Through  the  agency 
and  cooperation  of  many  others,  it  was  his  higher  distinction 
to  have  founded  an  institution,  and  by  its  success,  to  have 
led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  already  thirteen  other  in- 
stitutions, by  which  thousands  of  this  unfortunate  class  have 
already  been  rescued  from  the  dqom  of  ignorance  and  isola- 
tion from  their  kind ;  and  tens  of  thousands  more,  instead  of 
remaining  ignorant,  lonely,  and  helpless,  will  yet  be  introduced 
to  the  boundless  stores  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  to 
the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  to  a  participation  in  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship,  to  such  practical  skill  in 
useful  mechanical  and  commercial  business,  and  even  the 
higher  walks  of  literature,  science  and  the  fine  arts,  as  will  ena- 
ble them  to  gain  an  honorable  livelihood,  by  their  own  personal 
exertions,  and  in  fine,  to  all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  edu- 
cated Christian  men  and  women,  capable  not  only  of  indi- 
vidual usefulness  and  well-being,  but  of  adding,  each,  some- 
thing to  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  and  of  subtracting 
something  from  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

But  he  was  not  only  the  successful  teacher  in  a  new  and 
most  difficult  department  of  human  culture,  he  was  a  wise 
educator  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  that  word,  the  early 
and  constant  friend  of  the  teacher  in  every  grade  of  school, 
the  guide  and  counselor  of  the  young,  the  untiring  laborer  in 
every  work  of  philanthropy — the  Christian  gentleman,  and 
the  preeminently  good  man.  And  this  truly  great  and  good 
man  was  our  own  townsman,  and  neighbor  and  friend. 
Here  was  the  field  of  his  useful  and  benevolent  labors, — here 
stands,  and  will  stand  the  institution  which  he  founded,  and 
with  which  his  name  will  be  associated  forever.    Here  in  our 
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daily  walks,  are  the  men  and  women  whom  his  labors  have 
blessed, — here  are  the  children  and  youth,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  silence,  and  but  for  him,  of  sorrow,  who  have 
come  here  to  this  "  house  of  mercy,"  which  he  founded, — to 
this  pool  of  Bethesda,  whose  waters  will  possess  the  virtue 
of  healing  so  long  as  its  guardians  labor  in  his  spirit, — here 
the  beauty  of  his  daily  life  fell  like  a  blessing  on  the  dusty 
turmoil  of  our  busy  and  selfish  pursuits. 

From  this  field  of  his  benevolent  labor, — from  these  public 
charities,  in  whose  service  he  spent  so  large  a  part  of  his 
life, — from  his  family,  where  he  had  gathered  up  his  heart's 
best  affections  of  an  earthly  sort, — from  his  daily  round  of 
neighborly  and  benevolent  offices,  it  has  pleased  God  to  re- 
move him  by  death.  And  although  the  funeral  obsequies 
have  long  since  been  performed,  and  the  winds  of  winter, 
which  ever  reminded  him  of  the  claims  of  the  poor,  are  now 
sighing  their  requiem  over  his  last  resting-place,  to  which 
we  followed  him  in  the  first  month  of  autumn — we,  his 
fellow-citizens,  neighbors  and  friends,  have  come  together, 
to  devote  a  brief  space  to  the  contemplation  of  his  Hfe, 
character  and  services.  Our  commemoration  of  such  a 
man  cannot  come  too  late,  or  be  renewed  too  often,  if  we 
go  back  to  our  various  pursuits,  with  our  faith  in  good- 
ness made  strong,  and  our  aims  and  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow-men  purified  and  strengthened.  But  whatever  we 
may  do,  or  omit  to  do,  for  his  broadly  beneficent  life  and 
sublime  Christian  virtues,  the  world  will  add  one  other  name 
to  its  small  roll  of  truly  good  men  who  have  founded  institu- 
tions of  beneficence,  and  lifted  from  a  bowed  race  the  burden 
of  a  terrible  calamity  ; — 

One  other  name  with  power  endowed, 

To  cheer  and  guide  men  onward  as  they  pass, — 

One  other  image  on  the  heart  bestowed, 
To  dwell  there  beautiful  in  holiness. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1787.  His  father, 
Peter  W.  Gallaudet,  was  descended  from  that  branch  of  a 
Huguenot  family,  which  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation 
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of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and  settled  afterward  near  New  Rochelle 
in  New  York,  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut.  His  mother,  Jane 
Hopkins,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Hopkins, — a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  whose 
name  is  recorded  on  the  historical  monument  in  the  old 
burial  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Church.  The  family 
removed  to  Hartford  in  1800,  where  the  son  continued  ever 
after  to  reside. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  completed  his  preparation  at  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School  for  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College, 
which  he  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  age, — an  age,  as  he  often  remarked,  too  young,  to  ena- 
ble a  student  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  a  collegiate  course 
of  study  and  discipline.  Although  quite  young, — the  young- 
est member  of  his  class,  and  by  temperament  and  habit 
inclined  to  be  cheerful  and  even  mirthful,  he  was  ever  studi- 
ous, with  a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship,  second  to  no 
other  in  his  class, — distinguished  for  the  talent  and  attain- 
ments of  its  members, — strictly  observant  of  the  laws  of  the 
institution,  and  graduated  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 
During  his  connection  with  college,  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  recitations  in  every  department  of  study, 
and  was  particularly  eminent  in  mathematics,  and  for  profi- 
ciency in  English  composition.  To  his  early  attention  to 
mathematics  we  may  attribute  much  of  that  discipline  which 
enabled  him  to  summon  his  mental  vigor  and  resources  at 
will,  and  to  his  early  and  constant  practice  of  English  com- 
position, that  facility  and  felicity  of  expression  which  char- 
acterized his  conversation  and  more  elaborate  discourses. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich — reciting  his 
Blackstone,  during  Mr.  Goodrich's  absence  in  attendance  at 
court,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  late  chief  justice  of 
the  State.  Here,  as  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  he  was 
punctual,  and  methodical,  and  his  recitations  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  accuracy.  He  gave  every  assurance  of  his  be- 
coming in  time  a  thorough  and  successful  lawyer.  The  state 
of  his  health,  which  was  never  robust,  compelled  him  at  the 
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close  of  the  first  year,  to  suspend  his  legal  studies,  which  he 
never  resumed.  The  interval,  before  he  entered  on  his  duties 
as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  1808,  was  devoted  to  an  exten- 
sive course  of  reading  in  English  literature,  and  the  practice 
of  English  composition.  His  experience  as  tutor  enabled  him 
to  review  and  extend  his  collegiate  studies,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  subject  of  education  as  a  science,  and  to  its  prac- 
tical duties  as  an  art.  No  one  could  appreciate  more  highly 
than  he  did  the  value  of  even  a  brief  experience  in  teaching, 
as  a  school  of  mental  and  moral  discipline,  and  as  the  most 
direct  way  to  test  the  accuracy  of  attainments  already  made. 

About  this  time,  his  health  requiring  a  more  active  life,  he 
undertook  a  business  commission  for  a  large  house  in  New 
York,  the  prosecution  of  which  took  him  over  the  Alleghanies, 
into  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, — and  on  his  return, 
with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a  mercantile  life,  he  entered 
as  clerk  a  counting-room  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
neither  law  or  commerce  seemed  to  open  the  field,  in  which 
he  could  labor  with  his  whole  heart  and  mind,  although  he 
often  referred  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  their  elementary 
principles  and  forms  of  business  and  practice,  as  a  valuable 
part  of  his  own  education.  Neither  did  he  regard  his  colle- 
giate education  as  at  all  an  inappropriate  preparation  for  a 
life  of  active  mercantile  business.  He  never  entertained  for 
himself  or  his  children,  the  absurd  and  mischievous  notion, 
which  is  too  prevalent  in  society,  that  a  man  having  a  colle- 
giate or  liberal  education,  must  necessarily  preach, — or  prac- 
tice law, — or  hold  a  political  office,  or  trade,  or  speculate  on  a 
large  scale, — to  be  respectable.  He  regarded  the  thorough 
training  of  the  mind,  and  large  acquaintance  with  books  and 
men,  as  a  fit  preparation  for  any  business  or  pursuit. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  made  a  public  profession  of  his  religious 
faith,  and  became  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Hartford,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong. 
In  the  fall  of  1811,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at 
Andover,  which  he  prosecuted  with  his  usual  diligence  and 
success,  amid  all  the  interruptions  and  drawbacks  of  delicate 
health.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814,  and  received  im- 
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mediately  an  invitation  to  assume  the  pastoral  relations  with 
a  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  from  several 
parishes  in  Connecticut, — but  although  admirably  adapted 
for  such  a  life,  his  Master  had  work  for  him  in  other,  and 
no  less  important  fields  of  Christian  duty. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  now  twenty-seven  years  old.  His 
life  thus  far  was  a  course  of  diligent  and  thorough  preparation 
for  a  life  of  eminent  usefulness  in  any  department  of  literary 
or  professional  labor.  His  mind  was  disciplined  and  enriched 
by  an  assiduous  improvement  of  all  the  advantages  of  one 
of  the  best  colleges  in  our  country.  He  had  assured  himself 
of  his  own  knowledge,  by  his  success  as  a  practical  teacher. 
He  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  attentive  study  of  English 
literature,  and  to  the  practice  of  English  composition.  He 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law,  and  of 
legal  forms,  by  an  attendance  on  legal  proceedings  in  court, 
and  in  the  office  of  a  successful  practitioner.  He  had  gone 
through  a  thorough  course  of  theological  study,  and  had 
already  officiated  with  great  acceptance  as  a  preacher  in  a 
temporary  supply  of  the  pulpit  in  several  places.  He  had 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  the  transactions  of  business,  in 
travel,  and  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  store  and  the  count- 
ing-room. He  was  universally  respected  for  his  correct  life, 
as  well  as  thorough  scholarship,  and  beloved  for  his  benevo- 
lent feelings,  social  qualities,  and  courteous  manners.  He 
was  ready  for  his  mission.  That  mission  was  the  long  neg- 
lected field  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  which  his  attention 
had  already  been  turned  from  his  interest  in  little  Alice  Cogs- 
well, whose  father's  residence  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  his  own  home,  and  who  was  also  the  companion 
of  his  own  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  during  an 
interview  in  his  father's  garden,  where  Alice  was  playing  with 
other  children,  that  Mr.  Gallaudet,  then  a  student  at  Ando- 
ver,  succeeded  in  arresting  her  attention  by  his  use  of  signs, 
the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  giving 
her  a  first  lesson  in  written  language,  by  teaching  her  that 
the  word  hat  represented  the  thing,  hat,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.    Following  up  this  first  step,  in  such  methods  as  his 
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own  ingenuity  could  suggest,  and  what  such  lights  as  he 
could  gather  from  a  publication  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  which 
Dr.  Cogswell  had  procured  from  Paris,  Mr.  Gallaudet  from 
time  to  time  succeeded  in  imparting  to  her  a  knowledge  of 
many  simple  words  and  sentences  which  were  much  en- 
larged by  members  of  her  own  family,  and  especially  by  her 
first  teacher,  Miss  Lydia  Huntley.  This  success  encouraged 
her  father  in  the  hope,  that  instead  of  sending  his  child, 
made  more  dear  to  him  by  her  privations,  away  from  home, 
to  Edinburgh,  or  London,  for  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Rev.  R.  Kinniburgh,  or  Dr.  Watson,  that  a  school  might  be 
opened  in  Hartford. 

Dr.  Cogswell  had  already  ascertained,  by  a  circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congregational  clergymen  of  Connecticut, 
that  there  were  at  least  eighty  deaf  mutes  in  the  State,  many 
of  whom  were  young  enough  to  attend  a  school,  and  his 
Christian  benevolence  prompted  the  aspiration  and  belief 
that  it  was  not  the  '  will  of  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'    With  these  data 
and  aims  before  him,  and  with  such  information  as  he  could 
gather  as  to  the  progress  and  results  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  Europe,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Christian  benevolence 
and  kind  feelings  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  for  their  co- 
operation.   A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  his  house  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1815,  composed  (as  appears  from  a  journal 
kept  by  Mr.  Gallaudet)  of  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D., 
Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  Henry 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Terry,  John  Caldwell,  Esq., 
Daniel  Buck,  Esq.,  Joseph  Battel,  Esq.,  (of  Norfolk,)  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  invocation  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  their  undertaking,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  and  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  practicability  of  sending  some  suitable  per- 
son to  Europe,  to  acquire  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  Dr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  purpose,  and  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  a  suitable  person  who  would  consent  to  go, 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
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front  rank  of  the  mercantile  interest  of  Hartford.  By  his  per- 
sonal solicitation,  and  the  example  of  his  own  liberal  sub- 
scription, he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  one  day  in  obtaining 
the  pledge  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  business  transac- 
tion of  his  life  is  now  associated  with  such  a  train  of  pleasant 
recollections.  He  and  Daniel  Buck,  Esq.,  are  now  the  only 
survivors  of  that  first  voluntary  association,  in  whose  prayers, 
pecuniary  contributions  and  personal  exertions,  the  American 
Asylum  had  its  origin.  Foremost  on  the  list  of  subscribers 
in  amount,  stands  the  name  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  who  gave 
to  this  community,  through  a  long  life,  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  true  uses  of  wealth,  by  its  judicious  expenditure  under 
his  own  personal  inspection,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian, 
benevolent,  patriotic,  and  literary  purposes. 

To  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  eyes  of  all  interested  in  the  object 
were  instinctively  turned,  as  the  one  person,  qualified  beyond 
all  others,  by  his  manners,  talents,  attainments,  and  Chris- 
tian spirit,  to  engage  in  this  mission.  After  much  prayerful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  not  till  he  had  failed  to  en- 
list the  agency  of  others  in  this  pioneer  work  of  benevolence, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1815,  he  informed  Dr.  Cogswell  and 
Mr.  Woodbridge  H  that  he  would  visit  Europe  for  the  sake  of 
qualifying  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country."  On  the  20th  of  May  following,  he  sailed 
for  New  York,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  object. 

Before  leaving  America,  Mr.  Gallaudet  penned  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  benevolent  of  our  own  country,  in  be- 
half of  the  object  of  his  mission. 

"  Amid  all  the  calamities  which  have  of  late  darkened  the 
world,  it  is  matter  of  no  small  consolation  to  the  benevolent 
mind,  to  witness  the  various  efforts  which  are  making  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  man.  Nor  will  the  hope  that 
rests  on  divine  revelation  be  deceived,  that  these  efforts,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  will  eventually  terminate  in  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  peace  and  happiness  through  the  earth.  Be- 
nevolence directed  to  its  proper  object  will  not  be  lost.  The 
seed  may  be  long  hid  in  the  earth,  but  a  future  harvest  will 
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crown  honest  labor  with  success.  This  is  sufficient  to  en- 
courage those  efforts  for  doing  good,  which  in  their  present 
prosecution  may  be  attended  with  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, and  for  the  successful  result  of  which,  the  charity 
which  engages  in  them  must  be  liberal  enough  to  embrace 
in  its  view  generations  yet  unborn. 

"  Still  it  is  more  grateful  to  witness  the  effect  of  our  benefi- 
cence, to  see  the  smile  which  we  ourselves  have  lighted  upon 
the  cheek  of  sorrow,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  cheerfulness 
which  our  own  charity  has  raised  from  the  tongue  of  suffering. 
And  where  the  object  of  relief  is  not  only  present,  but  owes 
its  misfortune  to  some  natural  calamity  or  inevitable  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  ;  where  the  impediments  and  difficulties 
under  which  it  labors  can  be  removed,  and  refined  intellect- 
ual and  moral  excellence  can  be  shed  upon  its  character,  as  it 
were  by  the  touch  of  our  beneficence,  then  it  becomes  a  de- 
lightful duty  to  imitate  the  example  of  him  who  went  about 
doing  good.  To  such  a  duty  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  benevolent. 

"  We  have  among  us  a  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  are  deprived  by  a  wise  Providence  of  many 
resources  of  improvement  and  happiness  with  which  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  favored.  Their  numbers,  their  condition,  and 
the  practicability  of  affording  them  relief,  address  loud  claims 
to  every  feeling  heart.  A  simple  statement  of  facts  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  benevolent 
to  this  interesting  subject. 

"  At  a  session  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Congrega- 
tional clergymen  of  Connecticut,  held  in  Sharon,  June,  1812, 
it  was  reported  by  a  committee  appointed  some  time  before 
for  the  purpose,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  several  associa- 
tions of  the  State,  there  were  eighty-four  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons. A  copy  of  this  report  is  in  the  possession  of  Doctor 
Mason  F.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford.  Now  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  whole  population  of  New  England  should  not 
contain  a  proportionate  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Taking  the  Connecticut  as  the  standard,  New  England  con- 
tains more  than  four  hundred  persons  in  this  unhappy  situa- 
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tion,  and  the  United  States  upwards  of  two  thousand.  If 
this  be  any  thing  like  the  true  number  of  those  who  in  New 
England  are  shut  out  at  present  from  almost  all  the  sources 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  what  a  subject  of  in- 
terest does  it  present  to  the  benevolent  heart. 

"  At  present  there  is  not  a  single  institution  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  New  England.  The  benefits  of  such  institutions  will 
readily  present  themselves  to  the  reflecting  mind.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inexpressible  consolation  which  would  be 
afforded  to  parents  and  friends  by  establishing  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  nor  of  the  increase  of  enjoyment  and  use- 
fulness in  this  life,  which  would  thus  be  given  to  our  fellow- 
men,  the  one  single  consideration  of  their  having  immortal 
souls,  which  may,  by  learning  the  glad  news  of  salvation, 
become  interested  in  that  Saviour  who  died  for  all  men,  is 
sufficient  to  invest  this  subject  with  an  importance,  which  it 
is  thought,  nothing  but  the  want  of  information  has  hitherto 
denied  it.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder  that  New 
England,  so  attentive  to  the  interests  of  her  rising  generation, 
so  conspicuously  preeminent  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
for  what  her  civil  institutions  have  done  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  youth,  should  so  long  have  neglected  her  deaf 
and  dumb  children.  In  this  respect  she  is  far  behind  most 
of  the  countries  in  Europe.  In  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
and  other  towns  on  the  continent,  there  have  been  for  many 
years,  schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And 
the  art  of  instructing  them  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  that  they  are  taught  almost  all  that  is  useful 
and  ornamental  in  life. 

"  However  much  it  may  surprise  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory 
proof,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe  have  been  taught, 
not  only  to  read  and  write,  and  understand  written  language 
with  exact  accuracy  and  precision,  but  in  some  cases  to  un- 
derstand spoken  language,  and  to  speak  themselves  audibly 
and  intelligibly.  Now  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country 
can,  by  a  proper  course  of  instruction,  be  fitted  for  useful  and 
respectable  employment  in  life, — if  they  can  have  their  minds 
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open  to  such  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  as  will  ren- 
der them  comfortable  and  happy  on  this  side  of  the  grave, — 
above  all,  if  they  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the  revelation 
of  God's  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  can  hesitate  to 
promote  an  object  which  is  pregnant  with  so  much  good,  and 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  most  enlarged  views  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence? 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  should  it  meet  with  sufficient 
encouragement,  it  will  become  necessary  for  the  intended  in- 
structor to  visit  Europe  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  this  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  there  been  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  For  this  pursuit,  like  most 
others,  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  experience  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  This  paper  solicits  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  assist  the  promotion  of  the  proposed  object. 
The  honor  of  our  country,  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  plead  in  its  behalf.  It  is  hoped  claims  so 
powerful  will  not  be  resisted." 

These  claims  were  not  unheeded, — the  number  of  subscri- 
bers and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  were  enlarged, — an  act 
of  incorporation  under  the  style  of  the  "  Connecticut  Asylum 
for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,"  was  obtained 
in  May,  1816,  which  was  changed  to  that  of  the  "  American 
Asylum"  in  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grant  of  a  township  of 
public  land,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  that 
year,  mainly  through  the  active  exertions  of  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry,  and  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  representatives  of  this 
State,  seconded  indeed  by  other  members  from  our  own  and 
other  States,  and  especially  by  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  pursuing  the  objects 
of  his  mission  in  Europe.  Encountering  unexpected  delays 
in  obtaining  admission  as  a  pupil  into  the  London  Asylum, 
then  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Watson,  LL.  D.,  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  spend  a  year  in  the  institution  at  Edinburgh, 
which  was  also  likely  to  be  thwarted, — when  he  oppor- 
tunely gained  an  introduction  to  the  Abbe"  Sicard,  who  was 
at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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a  course  of  lectures  explanatory  of  his  method  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  accompanied  by  Massieu  and  Clerc, — his 
favorite  pupils  and  assistants.  By  this  benevolent  man,  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  deaf  mute,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
was  cordially  received,  and  invited  to  visit  Paris,  where  every 
facility  would  be  extended  to  him  without  fee,  or  hindrance 
of  any  kind.  As  illustrating  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet pursued  his  work,  the  following  extract  from  an  entry 
made  in  his  journal,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  discourage- 
ments in  London,  and  the  day  before  he  heard  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard's  presence  in  London,  is  given. 

"  Our  projects  are  often  thwarted  by  Providence  on  account 
of  our  sins.  Alas !  if  mine  have  contributed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  difficulties,  which  have  thus  far  attended  the 
undertaking  in  which  I  have  engaged,  most  deeply  would  I 
lament  the  injury  which  I  have  thus  done  the  poor  deaf  and 
dumb.  Can  I  make  them  any  recompense  ?  With  God's 
blessing,  it  shall  be  in  devoting  myself  more  faithfully  to 
their  relief.  I  long  to  be  surrounded  with  them  in  my  native 
land,  to  be  their  instructor,  their  guide,  their  friend,  their 
father.  How  much  is  yet  to  be  done  before  this  can  be  ac- 
complished! To  Almighty  God,  as  the  giver  of  all  good 
through  Jesus  Christ,  I  commend  myself  and  my  undertaking. 
He  is  able  to  do  all  things  for  me,  and  if  success  finally  crown 
my  efforts,  to  Him  be  all  the  glory." 

The  period  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  stay  in  Paris  was  abridged 
by  an  event  which  is  thus  recorded  in  his  journal. 

"  Monday,  May  20th.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Clerc  this  day,  he  proposed  going  to  America  with  me  as  an 
assistant,  if  the  Abbe"  Sicard  would  give  his  consent." 

This  suggestion  was  acted  upon  without  delay.  The 
Abbe's  cordial  consent  was  obtained,  although  he  felt  it  to 
be  a  great  sacrifice; — and  in  July,  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  the 
happiness  of  embarking  for  America,  with  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc, 
a  highly  educated  deaf  mute,  one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of 
Sicard,  and  best  teachers  of  the  Paris  Institution, — an  event 
of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the  immediate  success  of  the 
American  Asylum,  than  Mr.  Gallaudet's  own  consent  to 
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visit  Europe  in  its  behalf.  How  many  there  are  present  to- 
night who  can  testify  to  the  gratitude  to  God  and  his  friend, 
with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  ever  recurred  to  that  conversa- 
tion in  Paris,  and  to  Mr.  Clerc's  consent  to  leave  his  home 
and  his  country  to  devote  himself  among  strangers  to  the 
instruction  of  those  who  were  afflicted  like  himself. 

How  touchingly  did  he  refer  to  that  event  in  his  address  at 
the  ever  memorable  gathering  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
city,  thirty-four  years  afterward — "  What  should  I  have  ac- 
complished, if  the  same  kind  Providence  had  not  enabled  me 
to  bring  back  from  France,  his  native  land,  one  whom  we 
still  rejoice  to  see  among  us,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  intelligent 
and  accomplished,  trained  under  the  distinguished  Sicard,  at 
that  time  teaching  the  highest  class  in  the  Paris  Institution — 
to  be  my  coadjutor  here  at  home ;  to  excite  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  object  to  which  he  came  to  devote  his  talents 
and  efforts ;  to  assist  in  collecting  those  funds  which  were 
absolutely  essential  for  the  very  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Asylum ;  to  be  my  first,  and  for  a  time,  only  fel- 
low-laborer in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  then  to  render 
necessary  and  most  efficient  aid  in  preparing  for  their  work 
the  additional  teachers  who  were  needed." 

Although  he  came  to  a  land  of  strangers,  he  now  finds 
himself,  as  the  years  pass  lightly  over  him,  near  his  children 
and  grand  children,  amid  a  circle  of  appreciating  friends,  and 
a  generation  of  grateful  pupils,  who  will  ever  shower  bless- 
ings on  him  for  his  many  sacrifices  and  labors  in  their  behalf. 
Gently  may  the  hand  of  time  continue  to  fall  on  his  genial 
temperament  and  kind  affections,  and  long  may  it  be  be- 
fore one  of  his  surviving  associates  shall  be  called  on  to 
pay  a  passing  tribute  like  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
to  his  services  and  his  worth. 

The  eight  months  immediately  following  their  arrival 
(August  9, 1816)  in  this  country,  were  mainly  spent  in  soli- 
citing pecuniary  aid  for  the  Asylum,  and  in  making  known 
its  objects  to  the  benevolent,  and  to  all  who  were  directly  in- 
terested from  having  sons  or  daughters  afflicted  with  the 
privation  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  speaking.    With  this 
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end  in  view,  the  cities  of  New  Haven,  Salem,  New  York, 
Albany,  Philadelphia,  and  Burlington,  were  visited,  and  lib- 
eral subscriptions  obtained.  The  following  heading  of  one 
of  the  subscription  papers,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  sets 
forth  the  views  of  the  institution. 

"  A  new  and  interesting  charity  presents  its  claims  to  the 
benevolent.  Its  object  is  to  open  the  sources  of  intellectual 
and  religious  improvement  to  a  very  unfortunate  class  of  our 
countrymen,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Its  views  have  nothing  of 
a  local  kind.  Its  constitution  invites  to  the  direction  of  its 
concerns,  individuals  of  any  of  the  States.  It  has  chosen  for 
the  place  of  its  establishment  a  central  spot  in  a  healthy  and 
economical  part  of  our  country,  and  nothing  now  is  wanting 
but  public  patronage  to  raise  it  to  that  degree  of  permanent 
and  extensive  usefulness  which  the  importance  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  devoted  demands. 

"  Very  considerable  funds  will  be  necessary  for  the  support 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the  indigent.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly over  these  unfortunates  who  are  without  resources  of 
their  own,  and  who  cannot  be  maintained  and  instructed  by 
their  immediate  relations  and  friends,  that  the  proposed  asy- 
lum wishes  to  cast  the  mantle  of  its  protection. 

u  It  seeks  to  restore  them  to  society  with  habits  of  practical 
usefulness,  with  capacities  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
above  all,  in  the  possession  of  the  hope  of  immortality  through 
Jesus  Christ.  It  expects  soon  to  commence  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  Its  principal  instructor  has  visited  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  kind  in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris. 
His  assistant,  who  is  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Sicard,  and 
has  been  for  eight  years  an  instructor  in  the  Royal  Institution 
for  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons  in  Paris. 

"  In  Europe,  experience  has  taught  the  necessity  of  giving 
to  such  establishments  considerable  magnitude  and  resources. 
It  is  in  such  alone  that  this  singular  department  of  educa- 
tion can  be  carried  to  its  greatest  degree  of  excellence,  that 
the  pupils  can  be  supported  and  instructed  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, that  they  can  feel  that  excitement  which  is  found  to 
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be  the  result  of  assembling  them  together  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  that  instructors  can  be  trained  for  other  institu- 
tions when  they  are  found  necessary.  Such  establishments 
now  flourish  in  almost  every  European  state. 

"  Princes  are  their  patrons,  and  public  munificence  has 
raised  them  to  eminent  and  extensive  usefulness.  The  first 
and  infant  institution  of  this  kind  in  America,  now  pleads  in 
the  name  of  those  whom  it  seeks  to  relieve.  Its  object  it 
fondly  trusts  will  unite  the  wishes  and  secure  the  aid  of  all 
who  feel  for  the  honor  of  their  country,  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  for  the  diffusion  among  all  minds  of  that  reli- 
gion whose  founder  exhibited  not  only  the  most  endearing 
trait  of  his  character,  but  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his 
Messiahship,  in  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  in  causing 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing  for  joy." 

After  two  years  of  preparation,  spent  in  organizing  an 
association  based  on  the  principle  of  permanency,  raising 
funds,  training  and  procuring  teachers,  and  making  its  objects 
known  through  the  press,  personal  interviews,  and  public  ad- 
dresses, the  Asylum  was  opened,  with  a  class  of  seven 
pupils,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hotel.  On 
the  Sunday  evening  following — April  20th — just  two  years 
after  he  had  signified  his  assent  to  devote  himself  to  this  en- 
terprise, Mr.  Gallaudet  delivered  a  discourse,  in  the  Center 
Congregational  Church  before  a  crowded  audience,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  interesting  group  of  seven  pupils,  from  the 
words  of  Isaiah — "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man 
leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing ;  for  in  the 
wilderness  waters  shall  break  out,  and  streams  in  the 
desert" — in  which  he  sets  forth  the  advantages  likely  to  arise 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  motives  which 
should  inspire  those  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare  with 
renewed  zeal  and  the  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  On  rising 
from  a  fresh  perusal  of  this  admirable  discourse,  written  in 
such  pure,  polished,  and  idiomatic  English,  and  breathing  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Him,  bv  whose  miraculous  agency  the 
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ears  of  the  deaf  were  opened,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
loosened ;  and  contrasting  that  group  of  seven  pupils,  ignorant, 
isolated  and  unhappy,  and  the  moral  desert  in  which  the  deaf 
mute  then  dwelt,  with  the  thousands  of  the  same  class  who 
have  since  been  instructed,  and  the  thousand  homes  which 
have  since  been  cheered  and  blessed,  and  all  the  good,  direct 
and  indirect,  to  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  which 
has  flowed  out  of  these  small  beginnings — we  seem  almost  to 
stand  at  the  well-spring  of  that  river  of  life,  seen  in  the  vision 
of  the  prophet,  which,  flowing  out  from  beneath  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, a  little  rill  that  could  be  stepped  over,  widened  and 
deepened  in  its  progress,  till  it  became  a  mighty  stream, — 
a  stream  which  could  not  be  passed,  imparting  life  wherever 
it  came,  and  nourishing  all  along  its  banks,  trees,  whose 
fruit  was  for  meat,  and  whose  leaves  for  medicine. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  every  year,  before  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  New  England  States,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  accompanied  and  assisted 
by  Mr.  Clerc,  and  not  unfrequently,  by  a  class  of  pupils, — 
continued  to  present,  and  advocate  the  claims  of  the  deaf 
mute  on  the  benevolent  regards  of  individuals  and  public 
bodies.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  that  liberality  which 
has  since  marked  the  legislation  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  become  part  of  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  all  the  older,  and  most  of  the  new  States. 

As  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  man, — and  especially  the 
spirit  of  trust  in  God,-^the  looking  to  his  grace  for  help  in 
all  his  undertakings,  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
journal  in  which,  during  his  early  connection  with  the  Asy- 
lum, he  was  accustomed  to  enter  from  time  to  time  his 
progress  and  private  aspirations. 

"  Sunday,  January  25,  1818.  I  am  now  surrounded  with 
thirty-one  pupils.  Mr.  Clerc  has  been  ten  days  absent  on  a 
visit  to  Washington.  During  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  I  have  had  to  encounter 
great  trials.    Now  I  am  quite  exhausted  in  health  and 
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strength.  Oh !  that  God  would  appear  for  me,  and  make 
haste  to  help  me.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  long  but  for 
one  kind  of  happiness,  that  of  zealous  and  cheerful  activity  in 
doing  good.  I  have  of  late  began  to  ponder  a  good  deal  on 
the  difficulty  of  my  continuing  to  be  the  principal  of  such  an 
establishment  as  this,  with  which  I  am  now  connected,  will 
probably  be.  Most  gladly  would  I  hail  as  my  superior  here 
and  as  the  head  of  this  Asylum,  some  one  of  acknowledged 
piety  and  talents,  and  of  more  force  of  character  than  myself. 
Alas !  how  is  my  energy  gone !  How  I  shrink  from  difficul- 
ties!— Oh!  Almighty  God!  in  thy  wise  providence  thou  hast 
placed  me  in  my  present  situation.  Thou  seest  my  heart. 
Thou  knowest  my  desire  is  to  be  devoted  to  thy  service,  and 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  training  up  the  deaf  and  dumb 
for  heaven.  Oh !  turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  my  regrets.  Oh ! 
raise  me  from  this  bodily  and  intellectual  and  religious  leth- 
argy, which  has  now  so  long  prostrated  all  the  energies  and 
deadened  the  affections  of  my  soul ; — Oh  !  show  me  clearly 
the  path  of  duty,  and  teach  me  more  submission  to  thy  holy 
will,  more  self  denial  and  humility — more  penitence  and  per- 
severance ; — Oh !  grant  me  some  indication  of  thy  favor  and 
thy  love.  Oh  !  touch  the  heart  of  my  dear  friend  Clerc  with 
godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  with  an  unfeigned  reliance  on 
Jesus  Christ.  Oh  !  lead  my  dear  pupils  to  the  same  Saviour- 
Oh!  God  forsake  me  not.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy 
presence.    Take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me." 

Again,  a  few  years  later,  the  following  entry  was  made. 

"  As  connected  with  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
I  do  hope  to  feel  anxious  to  discharge  my  duties  in  the  fear 
of  God.  I  invoke  his  grace  to  qualify  me,  and  I  renewedly 
consecrate  myself,  soul,  spirit  and  body,  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  beseech  God  to  guard  me  against  all  concern, 
(1st.)  About  my  own  temporal  concerns.  Oh  !  may  I  be  led  to 
take  no  thought  in  this  respect  for  the  morrow,  but  to  leave 
God  to  furnish  me  with  what  temporal  comforts  he  may  see 
best  for  me,  and  not  ever  form  my  plans  for  pecuniary  emol- 
ument; (2ndly.)  Against  all  undue  anxiety  respecting  the 
management  of  the  Asylum  by  its  directors.   Oh  !  may  I  have 
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a  meek,  quiet,  uncomplaining  spirit  with  regard  to  all  that  they 
may  do,  however  unwise  it  may  seem  to  be  according  to  my 
poor,  weak,  fallible  judgment.  May  I  strive  each  day  to  do 
all  the  good  I  can  to  the  souls  of  my  dear  pupils,  and  calmly 
resign  every  thing  which  lies  out  of  my  own  immediate 
sphere  of  duty  into  the  hand  of  him  who  will  overrule  all 
things,  however  adverse  they  may  seem,  for  his  own  glory : 
(3dly.)  Against  all  uncharitable  feelings  against  any  who  are 
associated  with  me  in  the  internal  management  of  the  Asy- 
lum. May  I  rather  be  careful  to  examine  my  own  heart  and 
conduct,  and  consider  how  far  shall  I  fail  of  doing  my  duty 
conscientiously  and  zealously.  (4thly.)  Against  any  regard  to 
public  opinion,  while  I  have  the  approbation  of  my  own  con- 
science. (5thly.)  Against  the  corruption  of  my  own  heart,  and 
my  daily  besetting  sins.  Oh !  for  grace  to  gain  an  entire 
victory  over  them,  and  to  be  conformed  in  all  things  to  the 
blessed  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Oh  God !  I  implore  the  aid 
of  thy  divine  spirit  to  assist  me  in  all  these  respects,  and  to 
thy  name  shall  be  all  the  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen 
and  Amen." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  any  further  in  detail 
Mi*.  Gallaudet's  labors  in  connection  with  the  American 
Asylum  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These 
labors  were  eminently  judicious  and  successful;  and  although 
in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  there  are  many  agencies 
and  many  laborers,  and  all  those  who  work  at  the  foundation, 
or  even  beyond  that,  who  gather  slowly  the  material  and 
the  laborers, — and  those  who  work  on  the  top  stone,  or  the 
ornaments, — perform  a  necessary  and  an  honorable  part, 
and  all  deserve  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  still,  it  is 
instinctively  and  universally  felt  that  the  directing  mind  in 
this  great  enterprise, — in  its  inception,  its  gradual  maturing, 
and  ultimate  organization, — is  that  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  he  worked  incessantly 
and  wisely,  and  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  and 
ability.  His  labors  and  anxieties,  necessarily  attendant  on 
such  an  undertaking, — the  striking  out  of  new  plans  and 
methods,  the  reconcilement  of  differing  views  in  different 
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departments  of  authority  and  instruction,  until  the  best  work- 
ing plan  was  in  successful  operation,  were  too  much  for  a 
temperament  naturally  so  excitable  as  his,  and  for  a  constitu- 
tion never  robust.  He  accordingly  felt  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  place  as  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  in  1830, 
although  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  interest  as  director 
in  its  affairs,  and  was  always  consulted  up  to  his  last  illness 
with  filial  confidence  and  affection,  by  the  instructors  and 
directors  of  the  institution. 

Before  passing  into  other  fields  of  his  useful  life,  it  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  especially,  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, not  to  add,  that  they  have  ever  shown  a  filial  respect  and 
affection  towards  Mr.  Gallaudet,  while  living,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  erect  in  the  grounds 
of  the  institution,  some  permanent  memorial  of  their  grati- 
tude.   The  world  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  novel  and 
affecting  spectacle,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  Center  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Hartford,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1850,  where  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion assembled  to  testify,  by  the  presentation  of  silver  plate, 
their  affectionate  respect  to  their  first  teachers,  Messrs.  Gal- 
laudet and  Clerc,  as  the  chief  immediate  instruments  of 
their  own  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  usefulness,  and 
happiness,  and  the  primary  agents  in  procuring  all  the  prac- 
tical blessings  which  education  has  given,  and  is  still  be- 
stowing on  the  whole  class  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country. 
Including  the  present  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  there  were  over 
four  hundred  of  this  unfortunate  class  present,  as  large,  and 
probably  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the 
world, — with  intelligent  joy  beaming  from  all  their  faces,  and 
gratitude  displayed  in  their  animated  and  expressive  lan- 
guage of  signs.    What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little  group 
of  seven  pupils,  ignorant,  lonely,  and  disconsolate,  who  gath- 
ered in  the  same  place  a  little  more  than  thirty-four  years 
before !  Surely,  peace  and  benevolence  have  their  victories  no 
less  than  war.    Of  a  truth,  '  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place 
have  been  made  glad  by  the  breaking  out  of  living  waters, 
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and  the  desert  rejoiceth  and  blossoms  as  the  rose, — the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  have  returned  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  head.' 

The  repose  from  constant  occupation  in  the  instruction 
and  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  Asylum,  which  his  resigna- 
tion afforded  him,  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  the 
prosecution  of  literary  pursuits,  as  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
early  habits,  and  as  a  means  of  supporting  his  family.  He 
was  distinguished  while  in  college  for  his  facility  and  felicity 
in  English  composition,  and  the  volume  of  Discourses) 
preached  by  him  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  while  studying 
in  Paris,  and  published  in  1817,  in  which  the  purity  at  once 
of  his  literary  taste  and  Christian  character  are  displayed  would 
alone  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  worthies  of 
the  American  pulpit.  In  1831,  he  published  the  Child's  Book 
on  the  Soul,  which  exhibits  his  remarkable  tact  in  bringing 
the  most  abstract  subject  within  the  grasp  of  the  feeblest 
and  youngest  mind.  This  little  volume  has  gone  through  a 
large  number  of  editions  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and 
has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Italian  languages.  This  publication  was  followed  by  several 
others  of  the  same  character,  and  which  were  widely  read. 
His  Mother's  Primer  has  lightened  the  task  of  infantile 
instruction  in  many  homes  and  many  schools,  and  his  Defin- 
ing Dictionary,  and  Practical  Spelling-Book,  composed  in 
connection  with  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  rigidly  and  persever- 
ingly  followed,  are  invaluable  guides  to  teacher  and  pupil 
to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  our 
language  in  composition  and  conversation.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  commenced  in 
1833,  the  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  general 
title  of  Scripture  Biography,  which  was  incomplete  at  the 
time  of  his  death, — but  which  as  far  as  published  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Juvenile  Libraries 
of  our  country.  In  1835  he  published  the  first  part  of  a 
work,  with  the  title  of  the  Every-Day  Christian,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  delineate  certain  traits  of  Christian  character, 
and  to  lead  his  readers  to  the  consideration  of  certain  every- 
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day  duties,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  amid  the 
occupations  and  pursuits  of  this  world.  In  this  volume  he 
unfolds  at  some  length  his  own  ideal  of  a  Christian  life  as 
exhibited  in  the  family  state,  and  in  the  faithful  and  consci- 
entious performance  of  a  class  of  duties,  which,  although 
unseen,  are  essential  parts  of  the  vast  moral  machinery  which 
the  Almighty  Hand  is  wielding  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  The  plan  of 
the  work  was  probably  suggested  by  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  public-spirited  and  benevolent  citizens  in 
the  winter  of  1834—35,  to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  reform 
among  the  youth  of  our  city.  The  prosecution  of  the  object, 
to  Mr.  Gallaudet's  mind,  was  accompanied  with  too  much 
denunciation  of  amusements,  innocent  in  themselves,  and 
objectionable  only  when  pursued  too  far  and  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  lead  to  excessive  indulgence,  and  to 
vicious  associations  and  associates.  His  mode  of  keeping 
young  people  out  of  places  of  idle  and  corrupting  re  sort,  as 
set  forth  in  a  public  address  at  that  time,  and  more  elabo- 
rately in  this  little  volume,  is  to  make  home  pleasant  and 
attractive, — to  cultivate  the  taste  and  the  habits  of  reading, 
of  fireside  amusements  and  social  intercourse, — and  to  make 
home  attractive  not  only  to  the  children  of  the  family,  but  to 
clerks  and  apprentices,  who  may  be  in  the  employment  or 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Valuable  as  these  publications  are,  both  in  the  matter  and 
manner  of  their  execution,  and  popular  as  many  of  them 
have  been  and  still  are,  they  are  only  the  indications  of  what 
he  might  have  accomplished  in  this  department  of  author- 
ship, if  he  had  enjoyed  firmer  health  and  more  leisure  for 
meditation  and  study. 

I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gallaudet  never  rose  in 
the  morning  without  having  in  his  mind  or  on  his  hands  some 
extra  duty  of  philanthrophy  to  perform, — something  beyond 
what  attached  to  him  from  his  official  or  regular  engage- 
ments. His  assistance  was  asked  whenever  an  appeal  was 
to  be  made  to  the  public,  in  behalf  of  a  benevolent  or  religious 
object,  which  required  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  intellect, 
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the  impulses  of  a  benevolent  heart,  and  the  personal  influence 
of  a  character  confessedly  above  all  political  and  sectarian 
principles. 

Not  a  stranger  visited  our  city,  any  way  interested  in 
public  charities,  or  educational  institutions  or  movements, 
who  did  not  bring  letters  of  introduction  or  seek  an  inter- 
view with  him, — and  no  man  among  us  was  so  ready  to 
discharge  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  courteous  attentions 
to  strangers. 

There  is  scarcely  an  institution  or  movement  among  us, 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education,  or  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  which  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel,  or  receive  his  active  cooperation.  In  these  and  other 
ways  his  time  and  thoughts  were  so  completely  occupied,  or 
distracted,  that  he  enjoyed  but  little  leisure  for  profound  med- 
itation, or  the  original  investigation  of  any  subject,  and  much 
less  for  that  elaboration,  which  even  the  happiest  efforts  of 
genius  require  to  ensure  a  lasting  reputation. 

Although  through  his  whole  life  a  practical  educator  and 
teacher,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  friend,  and  efficient  promoter  by  pen  and  voice, 
of  educational  improvement.  On  all  movements  in  behalf 
of  general  education  in  institutions  and  methods,  he  formed 
his  own  opinions  with  his  usual  caution,  and  maintained 
them  with  courtesy  and  firmness.  While  he  acknowledged 
the  fact  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  family  and  in  life,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Bell's  and  Lancaster's  systems  of 
monitorial  instruction,  as  an  educational  principle  of  univer- 
sal application  in  schools,  and  always  advocated  and  prac- 
ticed the  employment  of  older  children  in  the  family,  and  of 
the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  school,  in  the  work 
of  instructing  and  governing  the  younger  and  least  advanced^ 
he  never  countenanced  for  a  moment  the  idea  which  swept 
over  our  country  from  1820  to  1830,  that  monitors,  young 
and  inexperienced  in  instruction  and  life,  could  ever  supply 
the  place,  in  schools,  of  professionally  trained  teachers  of  ma- 
ture age,  thorough  mental  discipline,  and  high  moral  char- 
acter. 
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Although  he  always  advocated,  and  applied  in  his  own 
family  and  family  school,  the  principles  of  infant  education, 
commencing  with  the  child  while  in  the  arms  of  the  mother 
and  the  lap  of  the  father,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  efforts  which 
were  so  generally  put  forth  in  our  larger  cities,  from  1826  to 
1832,  for  the  establishment  of  infant  schools,  as  then  under- 
stood and  conducted.  He  sympathized  deeply  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  manual  labor  schools  from 
1832  to  1838,  and  was  the  constant  advocate  of  more 
thorough  physical  education  in  institutions  of  every  grade, 
from  the  family  to  the  professional  school.  Although  not 
strictly  the  first  to  present  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
of  New  England,  the  necessity  of  providing  special  institu- 
tions for  the  professional  training  of  young  men  and  young 
women  for  the  office  of  teaching,  his  Letters  of  a  Father, 
published  in  the  Connecticut  Observer  in  1825,  and  after- 
ward circulated  in  a  pamphlet,  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  effective  publications  on  the  subject. 

He  was  among  the  most  earnest  to  call  attention,  in  conver- 
sation, through  the  press,  and  in  educational  meetings,  to  the 
whole  subject  of  female  education,  and  especially  to  the  more 
extensive  employment  of  females  as  teachers.  His  hopes 
for  the  regeneration  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion 
of  a  more  refined  culture  in  manners  and  morals  into  the  fam- 
ily, and  especially  into  common  schools,  rested  on  the  influ- 
ence of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers. 
He  was  early  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary,  and  delivered  an  address  in  1827  in  its 
behalf,  which  was  published.  He  was  connected  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Seminary,  and  with  its  instruction 
as  lecturer  on  composition  and  moral  philosophy,  in  1833. 

Although,  in  the  absence  of  such  common  schools  as  could 
meet  his  views  of  the  wants  of  his  own  children,  especially  in 
all  that  regards  moral  and  religious  culture,  and  personal  hab- 
its and  manners,  he  for  years  established  a  small  family 
school  for  the  education  of  his  own  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  his  immediate  friends,  he  was  ever  the  advocate  of 
the  most  liberal  appropriation,  and  of  the  most  complete  or- 
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ganization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  or  common 
schools, — and  he  did  much,  by  pen  and  voice,  to  advocate 
their  improvement.  As  has  already  been  stated,  so  early  as 
1825,  he  fixed  for  the  first  time  the  attention  of  educators, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  public,  on  the  source  of  all  radical 
and  extensive  improvement  of  them  and  all  schools,  in  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  In  1827  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools,  of  which  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman  was  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Rev.  Horace  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Robbins,  D.  D.,  the  real  laborers, — one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  society  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  in  the  teachers'  con- 
vention held  in  Hartford,  in  October,  1830,  of  which  Noah 
Webster,  LL.  D.,  was  President.  The  discussions  in  that 
convention,  of  such  topics  as  the  influence  of  the  school  fund 
as  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  in  which  Dr.  Humphrey,  then  President  of  Amherst 
College,  a  native  of  this  State,  and  a  teacher  for  many  years 
in  our  district  schools,  took  an  active  part ; — the  proper  con- 
struction of  school-houses,  on  which  subject  Dr.  William  A. 
Alcott  read  a  paper,  which  was  afterward  published  as  a 
prize  essay  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
circulated  all  over  the  country  ; — the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, which  was  ably  presented  in  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Gustavus 
Davis, — had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement  throughout  New  England.  In  1833  he  wrote 
a  little  tract,  entitled  Public  Schools  Public  Blessings,  which 
was  published  by  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  for 
general  circulation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a  time  when 
an  effort  was  made,  which  proved  successful,  to  enlarge  the 
operations  of  that  society. 

In  1838,  he  was  the  person,  and  the  only  person,  had  in 
view,  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  when  the  bill 
was  drafted  for  a  public  act  "  to  provide  for  the  better  super- 
vision of  common  schools  "  in  Connecticut.  The  post  was 
urged  on  his  acceptance,  with  the  offer  and  guaranty  by  indi- 
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viduals  of  an  addition  of  one-third  to  the  salary  paid  by  the 
State.  He  declined,  mainly  from  his  unwillingness  to  absent 
himself  as  much  from  his  family  as  the  plan  of  operations 
contemplated, — and  also  "  because  of  the  apathy  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  cause,  which  he  had  many  reasons  to 
know  weighed  not  only  on  the  public  mind  generally,  but  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  good  men,  and  even  Christians,  who 
take  an  active  and  liberal  part  in  other  moral  and  religious 
movements.  To  break  up  this  apathy,  requires  more  of 
youthful  strength  and  enthusiasm  than  can  be  found  in  an 
invalid  and  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age."  In  a  conversation 
held  with  the  individual  who  afterward  entered  on  this  field 
of  labor,  through  his  earnest  solicitations,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
anticipated  the  difficulties  which  that  enterprise  afterward 
encountered,  and  which  he  feared  would  "  probably  not  en- 
tirely defeat,  but  must  inevitably  postpone  its  success.  But 
never  mind,  the  cause  is  worth  laboring  and  suffering  for, 
and  enter  on  your  work  with  a  manly  trust  that  the  people 
will  yet  see  its  transcendent  importance  to  them  and  their 
children  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  that  God.  will  bless  an 
enterprise  fraught  with  so  much  of  good  to  every  plan  of 
local  benevolence."  The  measures  of  that  Board,  and  of 
their  Secretary,  were  determined  on  after  consultation  with 
him, — and  in  all  the  preliminary  operations,  those  measures 
had  his  personal  cooperation.  In  company  with  the  Secre- 
tary, he  visited  every  county  in  the  State  in  1838,  and  ad- 
dressed conventions  of  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents. 
He  took  part  in  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  first  normal 
class,  or  teachers'  institute,  held  in  this  country,  in  1839, 
and  again  in  a  similar  institute  in  1840.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  of  Education  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  several  occasions  when  appropriations  for  a  nor- 
mal school  were  asked  for.  He  was  one  of  the  lecturers  in 
the  teachers'  convention  held  in  Hartford  in  1846, — and 
had  the  gratification  of  welcoming  to  the  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Britain,  in  1850,  the  first  class  of  pupil  teach- 
ers, and  of  taking  part  in  their  instruction.  He  was  to  have 
delivered  a  public  address  before  one  of  the  literary  societies  in 
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that  institution,  called,  in  gratitude  for  his  early  and  constant 
advocacy  of  normal  schools,  after  his  name,  at  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  State  Normal  School  in  September,  1851. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  a  contributor  at  different  times  to  the 
Annals  of  Education,  while  under  the  charge  of  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  and  to  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal from  1838  to  1842.  In  1839  he  edited  an  American  edi- 
tion of  "  Principles  of  Teaching,  by  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  London,"  under 
the  title  of  Schoolmaster's  Manual — a  truly  valuable  work, 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  England. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  lyceum  movement,  from 
1826  to  1840, — and  particularly  in  the  Goodrich  Association, 
in  1831,  under  whose  auspices  the  first  course  of  popular  lec- 
tures was  delivered  in  this  city, — and  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Lyceum,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  in 
1838,  out  of  which  originated  the  Hartford  Young  Men's  In- 
stitute in  the  same  year.  In  fine,  he  sympathized  with,  and 
participated,  so  far  as  his  health  and  other  engagements 
would  allow,  in  every  movement  which  aimed  to  elevate,  pu- 
rify and  bless  society  through  a  wide-spread  system  of  popu- 
lar education.  Universal  intelligence,  he  has  somewhere 
said,  under  the  influence  of  sound  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  diffused,  in  connection  with  other  modes  of  doing 
it,  through  the  extensive  medium  of  common  schools,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  rising  generation,  is  to  constitute,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  security,  the  ornament,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  social  state,  and  to  render  it  (what  we  ought 
ever  to  regard  as  its  principal  value)  the  propitious  auxiliary 
to  our  preparation  for  a  higher  and  nobler  condition  of  being 
beyond  the  grave. 

In  1837,  the  county  of  Hartford,  through  the  exertions 
mainly  of  Alfred  Smith  Esq.,  erected  a  prison,  on  a  plan 
which  admitted  of  a  classification  of  the  prisoners,  of  their 
entire  separation  at  night,  of  their  employment  in  labor  un- 
der constant  supervision  by  day,  and  of  their  receiving  ap- 
propriate moral  and  religious  instruction.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
sympathized  warmly  with  this  movement,  and  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  employ  the  services  of  a  chaplain  and  religious 
teacher,  volunteered  to  discharge  these  duties  without  pay. 
He  continued  to  perform,  religious  service  every  Sabbath 
morning  for  eight  years,  and  to  visit  the  prison  from  time  to 
time  during  each  week,  whenever  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
his  presence  and  prayers  were  particularly  desired.  In  such 
labors  of  love  to  the  criminal  and  neglected,  unseen  of  men, 
and  not  known,  I  presume,  to  twenty  individuals  in  Hartford, 
the  genuine  philanthropy  and  Christian  spirit  of  this  good 
man  found  its  pleasantest  field  of  exercise. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1838,  Mr.  Gallaudet  became  con- 
nected with  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  as  Chap- 
lain, the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  discharge 
with  exemplary  fidelity  and  happy  results,  up  to  the  day  of 
his  last  illness.  Although  the  directors  of  this  institution 
were  the  first  to  make  an  appointment  of  this  character,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  daily  family  worship,  and  relig- 
ious worship  on  the  Sabbath  for  its  officers  and  inmates,  but 
as  part  of  the  system  of  moral  treatment  of  insanity, — still 
the  earliest  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1835.  In  their  report  for  that  year, 
both  the  trustees  and  superintendent  invite  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  establishment  of  a  chapel,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  religious  exercises,  especially  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  1836,  Dr.  Woodward  again  refers  to  the  subject.  "  A 
few  of  our  inmates  at  present  go  to  the  churches  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  are  always  gratified  by  such  an  indulgence ;  others 
spend  the  day  in  reading  at  home ;  but  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  the  day  passes  heavily  along,  and  is  spent  in 
idle  listlessness  or  irritation.  With  the  insane  I  would  as 
far  as  possible  inculcate  all  the  habits  of  rational  life.  I 
wish  them  to  attend  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  for 
the  same  reason  that  other  men  do,  for  instruction  in  religion 
and  virtue.  In  matters  of  religion  and  morality,  I  would 
deal  with  the  insane  as  with  the  rational  mind,  approve  of 
no  deception,  encourage  no  delusions,  foster  no  self-compla- 
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cent  impressions  of  character,  dignity,  and  power :  I  would 
improve  every  opportunity,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  the 
feelings  kind,  to  impress  on  them  that  they  are  men,  to  ex- 
cite in  their  minds  rational  contemplations,  encourage  cor- 
rect habits,  awaken  self-respect,  and  prompt  to  active  duty. 
In  aid  of  this  I  wish  them  to  attend  religious  worship,  to 
listen  to  instruction  from  the  volume  of  truth,  and  to  receive 
encouragement  to  calm  and  quiet  tempers,  from  its  promises 
of  reward  to  virtuous  and  upright  conduct.  Few  individuals 
are  so  completely  insane  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  moral 
instruction,  and  perhaps  I  may  add,  of  moral  responsibilities." 
With  these  views  a  chapel  was  opened,  and  religious  wor- 
ship was  commenced  by  regular  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 
on  which  all  the  officers  and  household  of  the  Hospital  were 
requested  to  attend. 

To  carry  out  his  plans  to  perfection  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  and  especially 
in  its  early  stages,  Dr.  Woodward  felt  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  cooperation  of  a  clergyman  of  cheerful  and  yet  fer- 
vent piety,  of  large  acquaintance  with  men,  and  of  great 
versatility  in  modes  of  reaching  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
and  above  all,  of  that  Christlike  spirit,  'which,  touched  with 
a  sense  of  human  infirmity,'  should  not  expend  itself  in 
passive  pity,  but  in  wholesome  and  practical  action  for  its 
relief.  These  qualities  and  qualifications  he  knew  belonged 
in  a  preeminent  degree  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  to  him  the 
chaplaincy  in  the  institution  at  Worcester  was  tendered. 
He  so  far  encouraged  the  application  as  to  visit  Worcester, 
and  conduct  the  religious  exercises  of  the  institution  for 
several  Sabbaths.  He  returned  to  Hartford  with  a  strong 
conviction  that  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
insane,  and  in  aiding  in  their  restoration  to  mental  sound- 
ness, there  was  a  new  field  of  benevolent  activity  opened, 
into  which  he  would  enter  if  such  should  be  the  indications 
of  Providence.  It  was  difficult  for  me,  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  this  movement,  to  see  why  a  man  so  much 
and  deservedly  respected  and  beloved  in  this  community, 
who  was  doing  so  much  good,  not  only  by  his  direct  labors 
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in  every  good  cause,  but  by  the  daily  beauty  of  his  life,  need 
go  to  Worcester  to  labor  for  the  insane,  when  wejiad  an 
institution  for  this  unfortunate  class  among  ourselves,  of 
which  we  at  least  ought  to  be  proud,  as  in  reality  the  pioneer 
institution  of  this  country  in  the  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ing insanity,  which  had  already  furnished  the  superintend- 
ents of  three  other  institutions,  and  from  which  Dr.  Wood- 
ward had  adopted  those  methods  of  treating  insanity,  which 
have  made  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester  known 
throughout  the  world. 

Believing  with  Dr.  Woodward,  that  he  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  place,  and  that  such  an  office  could  be 
most  advantageously  created  in  our  own  institution,  and 
that  its  directors  when  the  subject  was  fairly  presented, 
would  introduce  the  same,  I  addressed  myself  to  several  of 
our  public-spirited  and  benevolent  individuals,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  received  sufficient  encouragement  to 
say  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  to  some  of  the  directors,  that  in 
case  he  should  be  appointed  chaplain,  at  least  one-half  of 
such  salary  as  should  be  agreed  on,  would  be  paid  by  indi- 
viduals in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed  ;  and  he  entered  on  his  new 
and  interesting  field  of  labor  with  his  usual  caution  and 
thoroughness.  No  man  could  study  his  duties  with  a  more 
prayerful  and  earnest  spirit, — no  one  could  improve  more 
faithfully  every  opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
each  of  the  numerous  inmates  of  the  Retreat, — no  one 
could  aim  to  act  in  more  perfect  accordance  with  the  coun- 
sels and  directions  of  the  superintending  physician, — no  one 
could  select  with  more  cautious  deliberation  the  truths  of 
religion  which  could  be  advantageously  adapted  to  those  who 
are  laboring  under  mental  or  moral  delusions,  or  more  wisely 
present  the  motives  which  could  aid  in  leading  back  such  to 
a  self-controlling  and  healthful  condition  of  mind,  or  admin- 
ister the  consolation  that  would  reach  their  real  or  supposed 
trials.  The  experience  of  each  successive  year  furnished  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and  the 
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efficacy  of  kind  moral  treatment  and  a  wise  religious  influ- 
ence in  the  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane.  How  beauti- 
fully did  both  his  manner  and  success  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  that  law  of  kindness,  which  Dr.  Todd  impressed  on  the 
organization  of  this  Retreat  as  the  all-pervading  and  plastic 
power  of  its  moral  discipline  ! 

O !  how  vividly  did  his  mode  of  conversing  with  the  in- 
sane, bring  back  the  image  and  language  of  that  gifted 
man, — the  first  physician  and  founder  of  the  Retreat ; — how 
beautifully  did  the  labors  of  both  realize  the  language  in 
which  Whittier  describes  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
insane, 

Gentle  as  angels'  ministry, 

The  guiding  hand  of  love  should  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart, — 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  anew  the  broken  heart. 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 
The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  riven, 
Must  move  as  light  and  quietly 
As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  heaven 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ; — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stern  control 
The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land, 
Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel ! 

The  details  of  the  duties  and  labors  of  chaplain,  as  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  are  thus  set  forth  in  one  of 
his  annual  reports  to  the  directors.  "  Most  of  these  duties 
are  of  a  very  regular  and  uniform  kind.  I  attend  prayers  on 
week  days  in  the  chapel,  and  conduct  the  religious  exercises 
there  on  the  Sabbath.  I  keep  up  a  constant  daily  intercourse 
with  the  patients  in  their  respective  halls,  endeavoring  to  be- 
come familiar  with  their  individual  characters  and  peculiari- 
ties, and  to  do  them  good  in  the  way  of  religious  counsel, 
pleasant  conversation,  and  other  kind  offices.  I  visit  them 
in  their  rooms,  especially  when  they  are  sick,  and  when  cir- 
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cumstances  render  it  desirable,  pray  with  them,  as  I  do,  aiso, 
with  the  attendants  and  nurses  when  laboring  under  indis- 
position. 

"  I  attend  the  weekly  reading  and  sewing  parties  of  the 
female  patients,  the  customary  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  and  other  occasions  of  entertain- 
ment and  interest  which  bring  many  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  together,  performing  at  such  times,  such  services 
as  are  in  my  power.  Occasionally,  I  go  with  a  party  of  the 
patients  to  visit  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  year,  I  render  not  a  few  attentions  to 
the  friends  of  the  patients  from  abroad,  who  are  spending 
some  time  in  the  city ;  receive  visits  from  the  patients  and 
the  friends  of  the  patients,  at  my  own  house  ;  convey  mes- 
sages from  those  of  them  who  live  in  Hartford  to  the  He- 
treat,  and  from  the  Retreat  to  them  ;  and  frequently  call  upon 
them  at  their  own  residences  with  information  to  be  com- 
municated to  them  from  the  physician. 

"  Some  correspondence  devolves  upon  me,  growing  out  of 
the  relation  which  I  sustain  to  the  Retreat,  and  my  friend- 
ship or  acquaintance  with  those  who  have  relatives  or  friends 
under  its  care.  I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  learning  what 
it  is  needful  for  me  to  know,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  each  patient,  both 
when  admitted  and  afterwards,  from  the  physician ;  while  I 
endeavor,  in  all  that  I  do,  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  views 
and  wishes,  I  will  only  add  that,  as  one  means  of  greater 
usefulness,  part  of  my  reading  is  devoted  to  such  works  on 
insanity  and  reports  of  other  institutions,  as  I  think  will  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  me. 

"  From  year  to  year,  the  impression  deepens  upon  my 
mind,  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  with  regard  to  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  insane,  and 
much  yet  to  do  in  ascertaining  and  applying  all  the  available 
means  of  alleviation,  of  comfort,  and  of  cure.  Here  is  yet  a 
wide,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unexplored  field,  in  which  expe- 
rience, ingenuity  and  Christian  benevolence  may  find  ample 
scope  for  exercise.  I  am  sure,  I  can  say  so,  from  what  I  ob- 
•     Vol.  TV,  15 
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serve  in  my  own  appropriate  department,  with  regard  to  the 
mental  and  religious  condition  of  the  insane,  presenting,  as  it 
does,  phenomena  of  the  most  singular,  various,  and  compli- 
cated kinds.  Striking  and  multifarious  peculiarities,  in  these 
respects,  exist  among  the  sane.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  they  were  not  found  to  be  as  many,  and  as  great,  among 
the  insane. 

"  Each  case,  therefore,  needs  to  be  deliberately  and  pa- 
tiently studied  by  itself,  and  time  must  be  taken  for  doing 
this,  that  the  moral  and  religious  means  employed  for  relief 
and  restoration  may  be  wisely  chosen  and  applied.  Hence, 
in  order  that  the  chaplain  may  be  a  judicious  and  successful 
auxiliary  of  the  physician  at  the  head  of  an  institution  for  the 
insane,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  have  frequent  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  its  inmates.  He  thus  becomes  the 
better  qualified,  not  only  to  conduct  the  customary  religious 
exercises,  and  to  prepare  the  discourses  which  he  delivers, 
in  a  way  suited  to  the  condition,  and  adapted  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  patients,  but  also  to  appreciate  the  counsels  and 
directions  of  the  physician  in  his  daily  interviews  with  them, 
and  to  make  these  interviews  pleasant  and  profitable. 

"  It  is  by  such  intercourse,  too,  that  the  chaplain  gains  the 
confidence  and  friendly  regard  of  the  patients.  This  opens 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  his  inspection,  and  procures  for  him 
a  moral  influence  over  them  which  would  be  very  limited 
and  imperfect  without  this  intercourse.  It  need  not,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience,  it  does  not  detract 
from  that  deference  and  respect  which  are  due  to  his  sacred 
office.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  intercourse  is  wisely  con- 
ducted, it  leads  them  to  esteem  the  chaplain  as  their  pastor 
and  friend,  one  who  knows  them  personally,  and  sympathizes 
with  them  individually,  and  thus  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
his  public  ministrations,  and  to  be  the  more  profited  by  them. 

"  I  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  topic  from  the  desire  that  I 
have  to  impress  its  importance  upon  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  insane,  or  who  are  interested  with  the  management  of 
institutions  for  their  benefit.  For  if  my  labors  in  the  Retreat 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  acceptable  and  useful  to  its  in- 
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mates,  or  entitled  to  any  approbation  from  its  directors,  this 
has  arisen  preeminently  from  the  opportunities  which  I  have 
enjoyed  of  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  pupils." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  internal  management  and  con  - 
cerns  of  an  institution  of  this  character,  and  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  disease,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize the  great  benefit  of  these  labors  and  of  religious  influence, 
wisely  exerted,  to  the  insane.  Many  of  the  patients  (we  use 
substantially  the  language  of  his  reports,)  are  in  a  state  \)f 
convalescence,  and  are  fast  recovering  their  original  sound- 
ness of  mind;  and  among  these  and  the  other  patients  are 
a  few  who  well  know,  by  long  experience,  how  to  use  and 
prize  such  privileges.  Others  are  laboring  under  kinds  and 
degrees  of  insanity  which  leave  the  mind  rational  with  regard 
to  a  variety  of  subjects,  religion  often  being  one  of  them. 
Some  are  only  periodically  affected,  and  entirely  sane  during 
the  intervals.  Some  have  perverted  moral  feelings,  obliqui- 
ties of  disposition  and  temper,  while  the  intellect  is  capable, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  appreciating  truth.  Of  the 
rest,  there  are  those,  indeed,  whose  minds  are  so  enfeebled  or 
beclouded  by  their  malady,  that  they  may  not  have  any  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  religious  truth  conveyed  to  them.  Yet 
even  these  retain  some  childlike  susceptibilities  of  religious 
feeling,  not  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  salutary  impressions 
which  the  outward  forms  alone  of  divine  worship  are  adapted 
to  produce.  Former  associations  and  habits  are  not  yet  ob- 
literated. They  often  give  distinct  and  pleasant  indications 
that  the  things  of  religion  are  among  the  few  objects  which 
still  afford  them  some  gratification ;  and  small  as  may  be  the 
degree  of  enjoyment  and  benefit  which  they  thus  experience, 
Christian  sympathy  delights  to  provide  this  solace  for  them, 
careful,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour,  not  to  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  religious  exercises  there 
are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  their 
spiritual  benefit  to  the  patients,  as  means  of  grace  that  they 
ought  to  enjoy  in  common  with  their  fellow-men  around 
them, — and  which  things  in  their  aggregate  influence,  have  a 
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much  greater  efficiency  than  many,  not  familiar  with  them, 
would  suppose.  Such  are  the  following:  the  necessary  prep- 
arations to  be  made  for  attending  the  religious  exercises  in 
a  becoming  manner,  and  which  fill  up  a  portion  of  time 
agreeably  and  profitably ;  the  regular  return  of  the  stated 
hour  for  doing  this,  and  the  pleasant  anticipations  connected 
with  it;  the  change  of  scene  from  the  apartments  and  halls 
to  a  commodious,  cheerful  and  tasteful  chapel,  there  to  unite 
in  the  worship  of  God;  the  social  feelings  induced  and  grat- 
ified ;  the  waking  up  of  formerly  cherished  associations  and 
habits  ;  the  soothing,  consoling,  and  elevating  influence  of 
sacred  music;  the  listening  intelligently  to  the  interesting 
truths  of  the  word  of  God,  and  uniting  with  the  heart  in 
rendering  him  that  homage  which  is  his  first  due,  as  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  case  with  not  a  few  of  the  patients ;  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  self-control,  so  strikingly  and  continually 
exhibited  by  those  who  need  to  exercise  it ;  the  having  their 
own  place  of  worship,  and  their  own  minister  whom  they 
regard  as  the  peculiar  pastor  of  the  little  flock  to  which  they 
belong;  the  habits  of  punctuality,  order  and  decorum  they 
acquire,  and  relish,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  accus- 
tomed place  of  their  devotions, — the  two  sexes  having  their 
separate  avenues  for  entering  and  withdrawing,  connected 
with  the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  institution,  and  their 
appropriate,  distinct  seats  while  assembled  together;  the 
feeling  that,  in  all  this,  they  are  treated  like  other  folks,  and 
act  as  other  folks  do,  and  the  subsequent  satisfaction,  a  part 
of  our  common  nature,  which  many  of  them  experience  in 
the  reflection  that  they  have  performed  an  important  duty. 

The  Sabbath,  it  may  be  added,  would  be,  to  many  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Retreat  a  monotonous  and  tedious  day,  if  it 
were  not  enlivened  and  cheered  by  their  coming  together  for 
religious  worship.  This  has  often  been  noticed,  and  also 
that  they  manifest  a  strong  and  even  restless  desire  to  have 
the  usual  religious  exercises  return,  when,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  from  peculiar  circumstances,  they  have  been  tempo, 
rarily  suspended. 

Of  a  truth,  he  has  well  said,  "  such  labors  have  their  encour 
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agement  and  reward.  They  have  made  me  familiar  with 
hundreds  of  individuals,  whose  afflicted  condition,  while 
shutting  them  out  from  the  usual  occupation,  privileges  and 
enjoyments  of  the  intelligent  and  busy  world  around  them, 
has  not  in  most  instances,  rendered  their  minds  impervious  to 
the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  nor  their  hearts 
inapproachable  by  the  land  offices  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  love. 

"  How  many  torpid  sensibilities  have  I  seen  awakened  to 
respond  to  the  impressions  of  the  fair,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  ;  how  many  consciences  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  so  as  to  produce  the  power  of  self-control  and 
of  proper  conduct;  how  many  slumbering  domestic  and 
social  affections  kindled  up  into  their  former  activity ;  how 
many  religious  despondencies,  sometimes  deepening  into 
despair,  changed  into  the  serenity  of  Christian  hope ;  how 
many  suicidal  designs  forever  abandoned,  because  life  had 
become  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne ; 
how  many  prayers  revived  on  the  altars  of  private  and  public 
devotion ;  how  many  kindly  charities  of  the  soul  breathing 
forth,  once  more,  in  deeds  of  self-denying  beneficence." 

In  this  necessarily  hurried  and  imperfect  review  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet's  life  and  services,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  his  labors  at  the  Retreat  and  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  not 
only  because  such  labors  have  been  more  out  of  the  way  of 
public  observation,  and  because  they  can  never  appear  in  a 
form  to  be  recognized  by  public  gratitude, — but  because  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  insane,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  insanity, — its  nature,  causes,  and  availa- 
ble means  of  prevention,  alleviation  and  cure,  are  even  now 
imperfectly  understood.  Not  the  least  valuable  service  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  humanity  by  the  Retreat  in  its  man- 
agement of  the  insane,  and  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  its  chap- 
lain, and  by  his  conversations  with  the  patients  and  their  rel- 
atives and  friends,  will  be  found  in  the  light  which  has  thus 
been  shed,  on  this  interesting  field,  through  the  community. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  this  institution  was  established,  in- 
sanity was  regarded  in  some  mysterious  and  special  sense, 
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as  a  direct  visitation  of  Heaven,  which  it  was  almost  an  act 
of  impiety  to  trace  to  physical  causes,  and  as  affixing  a  re- 
proachful stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer. But  the  investigations  which  have  been  made,  here  and 
elsewhere,  into  the  causes  of  that  perversion  or  impairment 
of  the  mental  faculties,  or  moral  affections,  either  entire  or 
partial,  which  constitutes  insanity,  have  shown  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  it  is  a  physical  disease,  as  much  as  a  fever,  or 
the  gout, — that  it  springs  from  natural  causes,  induced  by  a 
violation,  near  or  remote,  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  of  some 
of  the  organic  laws  on  which  mental  functions  depend, — 
that  these  causes,  if  not  always  within  the  control  of  the  in- 
dividual, may  be,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  hastened 
or  retarded  in  their  effects,  and  what  is  of  far  more  practical 
importance,  can  be  known  and  counteracted  entirely. 

A  recent  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  cases  of  insanity,  in  American  institutions,  demon- 
strates that  while  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty avenues  through  which  this  formidable  disease  makes 
its  attacks  on  the  domains  of  the  soul,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  avenues  can  be  closed  entirely,  by  early  preventive 
measures ;  and  that  unless  this  is  done,  and  done  soon,  with 
an  energy  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  calamity,  the  ravages  of  the  disease  will'  go  on  increas- 
ing in  a  fearful  ratio  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  causes  of 
insanity  which  operate  in  other  countries,  are  found  working 
here  with  increased  energy,  with  the  developments  and  re- 
sults of  our  peculiar  civilization.  The  very  freedom  of 
thought,  religion,  business,  and  locomotion,  which  constitute 
the  glory  of  our  social  and  political  condition,  are  attended 
with  excessive  mental  action,  with  uncertain  employment, 
hazardous  speculations,  frequent  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments, abounding  means  and  provocations  for  sensual  indul- 
gences, multiplied  dangers  of  accidents  and  injury,  a  restless- 
ness in  social  life,  and  painful  struggles  for  showy  and  fash- 
ionable styles  of  living  and  the  distinction  and  emoluments 
of  office.  Unless  this  increase  of  mental  activity,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  cerebral  action,  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
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responding  knowledge  of  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  discretion  to  guide,  and  of  prudence 
to  restrain, — then  will  insanity  go  on  increasing  among  us, 
shaking  down  the  pillars  of  reason,  and  not  only  multiplying 
retreats  and  hospitals,  but  filling  our  homes  with  desolation 
and  woe,  and  consuming  all  the  treasures  of  joy  and  hope. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet's  experience  and  observations  among  the  insane, 
were  not  lost  upon  him  as  an  educator,  but  furnished  him 
with  facts  and  illustrations,  by  which  in  his  practical  lectures 
to  teachers,  or  conversation  with  parents  and  others  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  education,  he  shed  light  upon  questions  of 
deep  and  general  interest  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  which  the  mind  and  body 
have  upon  each  other, — the  elements  of  moral  science, — the 
education  and  training  of  children  and  youth,  both  in  fami- 
lies and  schools, — the  preservation  of  health  and  reason,  and 
the  precautionary  measures  to  be  pursued  to  guard  against 
the  ills  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  thus  enabling  every 
individual  to  prevent  more  than  the  most  successful  institu- 
tion can  ever  mitigate  or  remove.    To  him  the  Retreat  was 
not  only  the  field  of  Christian  benevolence,  but  a  school  of 
practical  wisdom  as  an  educator.    In  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  in  1844,  he  quoted  a  paragraph  of  one  of  Dr.  Woodward's 
reports,  as  expressing  clearly  and  forcibly  his  own  conviction, 
that  a  defective  and  faulty  education  through  the  period  of 
infancy  and  youth  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  insanity,  and 
that  we  must  look  to  a  well  directed  system  of  education, 
having  for  its  object  physical  improvement,  no  less  than  moral 
and  mental  culture,  as  the  best  security  against  the  attacks 
of  this  most  formidable  disease.    With  this  conviction,  in  all 
his  later  educational  addresses  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
paying  attention  to  the  physical  condition  and  improvement 
of  schools,  to  ventilation,  to  all  the  arrangements  of  the  yard, 
to  exercise,  to  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation  from  study 
spent  in  the  fresh  air,  and  in  athletic  sports,  to  the  propor- 
tionate development  of  all  the  faculties,  and  in  all  cases,  to 
the  avoidance  of  undue  stimulants  to  study,  especially  with 
young  children  and  with  females. 
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After  living  a  life  of  practical  usefulness,  such  as  it  is  the 
privilege  of  but  few  good  men  to  live,  and  yet  such  as  every 
wise  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  he  could  live  his  life 
over  again,  would  aspire  to  live,  Mr.  Gallaudet  died  as 
every  good  man  would  desire  to  die.  Overtaken  by  sickness 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  Retreat,  he  retired  to  his 
own  home  and  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July? 
to  go  no  more  out,  until  borne  by  others  to  his  last  resting- 
place.  His  disease  proved  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  dys- 
entery, and  so  prolonged  and  so  severe  was  the  attack,  that 
his  constitution,  never  robust,  and  his  strength,  which  was 
never  vigorous,  and  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  had 
been  husbanded  only  with  extreme  care,  sank  beneath  it ;  and 
after  forty-six  wearisome  days  and  nights,  during  most  of 
which  his  mind  was  remarkably  clear  and  active,  and  his 
faith  undimmed,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1851, 
leaving  to  his  widow  and  eight  children,  and  this  sorrowing 
community,  the  inestimable  legacy  of  his  life  and  character, 
and  the  consoling  lesson  of  his  death.  In  the  bosom  of  his 
family, — watched  over  by  the  gentle  eye  of  affection, — minis- 
tered to  by  children  who  would  keep  him  yet  a  little  longer 
from  the  sky, — the  last  offices  of  the  sick-room  sought  by 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  would  thus  requite  his  kindness 
to  them,  and  mark  their  appreciation  of  his  worth, — without 
one  gathering  mist  or  shade  on  his  hope  of  a  blessed  here- 
after, secured  (to  use  his  own  language)  not  by  merits  of  his 
own,  but  by  the  redeeming  grace  of  God, — he  passed  through 
his  last  tedious  sickness,  feeling  the  arm  of  his  Saviour  be- 
neath him ;  and  when  his  hour  came,  his  spirit  passed  away 
so  gently,  that  the  precise  moment  was  unmarked, — 

They  thought  him  dying  when  he  slept, — 
And  sleeping  when  he  died. 

His  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it  rose, 
God  led  him  to  his  long  repose, 

His  glorious  rest, 
And  though  that  Christian's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Bright,  radiant,  blest. 
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In  forming  any  just  estimate  or  analysis  of  Mr.  Gallau- 
det's  character,  we  must  assign  the  first  and  prominent  place 
to  his  religious  views  and  habits.  In  his  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  are  we  to  find  the  hiding  of  his  power,  as  a 
practical  philanthropist.  In  the  language  of  one  who  knew 
him  intimately  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  :  "  Reli- 
gion was  so  interwoven  into  the  whole  character  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  that  we  can  rightly  estimate  it  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  web.  Some  men,  and  good  men  too,  as 
we  must  regard  them,  appear  not  the  same  in  their  religious 
aspect  as  in  business,  or  in  social  scenes,- — but  it  may  be 
truly  and  emphatically  said  of  him,  that  his  religious  life 
was  his  whole  life.  In  the  expressive  title  of  one  of  his  own 
volumes,  he  was  an  every-day  Christian.  There  was  nothing 
fitful  in  his  piety  :  it  was  of  the  same  evenness  and  symmetry 
which  marked  the  other  parts  of  his  character.  It  was  not  a 
succession  of  oases  around  springs  in  a  desert,  linked  to- 
gether by  long  tracts  of  sandy  waste,- — but  fed  by  principle,  it 
found  its  resemblance  in  the  verdure  which  borders  on  an 
ever-running  brook. 

"  His  religion  was  beneficence  where  good  was  to  be  done 
or  kindness  shown.  It  was  honesty,  exact  and  scrupulous, 
where  business  was  to  be  transacted  between  him  and  his  fel- 
low-men. It  was  conscientiousness,  where  the  rights  of  others 
were  involved  in  his  plans  or  his  acts.  It  was  self-denial, 
where  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  required 
not  only  an  outlay  of  time,  but  solicitations  sometimes  pain- 
ful to  make,  in  gaining  the  cooperation  of  others.  It  was 
courtesy,  where  it  was  often  difficult  to  reconcile  the  claims 
of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  discharge  of  pressing, 
indispensable  engagements.  It  was  humility,  towards  God, 
shewing  itself  in  a  deep  sense  of  unworthiness.  It  was 
penitence,  when  human  weakness  yielded  to  temptation, — . 
penitence  sincere,  abiding,  and  fruitful,  in  meet  works.  It 
was  cordial  trust  in  the  atonement  of  a  Divine  Redeemer,^ 
not  leading  to  carelessness,  but  exciting  prayerful  efforts  to 
transfer  the  grace  of  that  Redeemer's  character  to  his  own, 
It  was  hope, — not  now  of  noonday  glare,  and  now  of  mid- 
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night  gloom,  but  hope  ever  uniform  and  stedfast,  though 
sometimes  bedimmed  with  a  passing  cloud.  It  was  joy,  not 
buoyant,  like  that  of  the  new-born  soul,  or  triumphant  like 
that  of  the  martyr.  No  one  acquainted  with  his  mental 
characteristics,  his  habitual  moderation, — his  almost  excessive 
caution, — his  keen  insight  into  character, — his  close  scrutiny 
of  his  feelings,  would  look  in  his  bosom  for  joys  like  these. 
But  to  joy  such  as  flows  from  beneficent  acts, — such  as  the 
peace  of  God  imparts  to  the  contrite  spirit, — such  as  a  hope 
of  casting  off  human  weakness,  and  mingling  through  grace 
among  the  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus  in  a  higher  life,  inspires, 
to  such  joy  he  was  no  stranger. 

"  He  had  a  deep  reverence  for  the  sacred  scriptures  and  ex- 
alted views  of  their  influence  in  controlling  and  purifying  the 
human  mind.  As  an  instrument  of  government  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  in  society,  no  one  held  them  in  higher  estimation. 
His  religious  sentiments  were  those  commonly  denominated 
Evangelical.  He  loved  to  regard  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in 
their  simplicity,  and  though  as  capable  as  most  amongst  us 
of  metaphysical  speculations,  in  which  he  would  sometimes 
indulge  in  conversation  with  his  intimate  friends, — he  fell 
back  on  the  Bible  in  its  obvious  meaning  for  the  support  of 
his  hope  and  his  quickening  in  the  religious  life.  Though  a 
firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  supernatural  aid  to  train  man 
for  heaven,  he  ever  urged  the  serious,  regular,  prayerful  ob- 
servance of  divine  institutions  and  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment. On  the  moulding  power  of  these  he  relied  for  forming 
the  Christian  character  rather  than  on  any  measures  of  mere 
human  devising. 

"  Both  from  principle  and  native  temperament,  he  was  char- 
itable in  his  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  others, — but  when 
the  occasion  demanded,  he  was  ready  courteously  and  firmly 
to  defend  his  own.  The  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  religious  of  every  name,  shews  that  this  striking  trait 
of  his  character  was  duly  appreciated. 

"  To  an  unusual  extent,  he  associated  this  world,  its 
scenes,  its  occupations,  its  influences,  with  a  future  exist- 
ence,— regarding  the  habits,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
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which  we  form  on  earth,  as  entering  with  us  into  that  state. 
4  Non  omnis  moriar]  all  of  me  will  not  die,  was  an  unfailing 
quickener  of  his  zeal  in  preparing  to  perform  in  another  life 
an  agency  of  benevolence,  pure,  ceaseless,  self-satisfying, 
eternal.  And  who  can  doubt  that  in  some  part  of  God's 
wide  empire,  his  happy  spirit  is  now  ministering  to  '  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,'  or  planning  schemes  of 
beneficence,  which  earth's  intellect  cannot  conceive,  or  earth's 
resources  execute." 

Such  is  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  drawn 
by  one,  (Rev.  Horace  Hooker,)  who  knew  him  intimately  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  in  his  mature  manhood,  and  as  testi- 
fied to  by  others  who  knew  him  as  intimately  at  the  same 
and  other  periods  of  his  life.  Out  of  whatever  theological 
dogmas  as  roots,  this  character  may  have  grown,  all  will  wit- 
ness that  it  bore  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  Amid 
the  jarring  and  sometimes  belligerent  forces  of  creeds  and 
denominations,  it  was  refreshing  to  find  one  character  in  our 
midst,  who  had  a  charity  large  enough  to  act  in  any  good 
work  with  others  of  differing  views,  and  that  too  without 
sacrificing  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience,  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  respect  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  In  the  language  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  applied 
by  a  distinguished  divine  of  our  own  city,  who  differed  from 
him  in  some  points  of  church  doctrine  and  organization,  (Rev. 
Dr.  Turnbull,)  "  The  soul  of  such  a  Christian  in  the  midst 
of  other  Christians,  appeared  like  such  a  little  white  flower 
as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  low  and  humble  in  the 
ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of 
the  sun's  glory  ;  rejoicing  as  ever  in  a  calm  rapture,  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy,  standing  peacefully  and  lovingly 
in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about ;  all  in  like  manner 
opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun." 

What  a  beautiful  and  truthful  commentary  and  illustration 
was  his  own  daily  life,  of  his  religious  views  as  set  forth  in 
his  pulpit  discourses,  and  more  elaborately  in  his  E  very- 
Day  Christian !  All  of  us,  who  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult or  converse  with  him  in  the  street,  in  the  office,  in  the 
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committee-room,  in  his  own  house,  must  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  equable  condition  of  his  mind  and  heart, — the 
faithfulness  of  his  memory, — the  clearness  of  his  concep- 
tions,— the  ability  to  call  into  exercise  his  mental  vigor  and 
resources,  together  with  the  calm  and  self-possessed  state  of 
his  affections,  going  forth  in  easy  and  happy  expressions  of 
good  will  to  others.  How  naturally,  how  habitually  did  he 
improve  every  occasion  of  social  intercourse,  or  even  a  casual 
meeting,  by  rational,  instructive,  and,  at  proper  moments, 
serious  conversation,  without  casting  one  shade  of  gloom 
over  such  seasons ;  and,  in  his  own  home,  how  gracefully 
were  the  courtesies  of  society  and  the  attachments  of  friend- 
ship made  subservient  to  the  highest  purposes  of  this  life, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  His  life  was  a  living  sermon, 
that  was  read  and  appreciated  by  all  men. 

As  a  teacher,  his  success  was  uniform  and  preeminent  in 
a  widely  diversified  field  of  experience.  In  his  college  classes, 
among  the  deaf  mutes,  in  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  family  school,  and  as  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics, 
and  by  the  same  success,  viz  :  the  moral  influence  of  his  own 
personal  character  and  actions, — the  thorough  preparation  he 
brought  to  every  recitation  and  every  duty, — his  own  clear 
conception  of  every  principle  and  every  fact  which  he  wished 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  others, — his  power  of  arresting  and 
retaining  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  even  among  the  very 
young,  and  particularly  among  the  dull  and  those  whose 
minds  were  undisciplined, — the  simplicity  and  vividness  of 
his  illustrations,  and  the  clearness  and  logical  sequence  of 
his  statements, — his  power  and  range  of  expression,  both  in 
pantomime  and  in  spoken  language, — and  the  rigid  accu- 
racy which  he  ever  exacted  from  his  pupils  in  every  exercise. 
In  his  own  peculiar  department,  in  that  with  which  his 
reputation  as  a  teacher  is  inseparably  connected,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  mastery  of  pantomime,  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  he  has  also  the  merit  of 
having  simplified  and  extended,— for  the  facility  and  felicity 
with  which  he  explained  to  them  the  difficulties  and  use  of 
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written  language,  and  for  his  powers  in  unfolding  the  sub- 
lime as  well  as  the  simple  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion, — 
the  ideas  of  justice,  goodness,  responsibility,  spiritual  exist- 
ence, immortality  and  God.  To  Mr.  Gallaudet  is  univer- 
sally conceded  the  no  ordinary  merit,  of  being  the  first  to  es- 
tablish for  his  pupils  in  the  American  Asylum  the  daily  and 
Sabbath  devotional  exercises  by  signs,  thus  securing  to  them 
the  privilege  of  social  worship,  and  adding  to  the  restraints 
on  bad  conduct  and  to  the  motives  of  a  correct  life.  In  all  that 
relates  to  religious  culture,  our  American  institutions  are 
confessedly  in  advance  of  European  institutions,  and  this  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  methods  and  example  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gallaudet  into  the  American  Asylum. 

The  greatest  service  rendered  by  him  as  an  educator  and 
teacher, — his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are 
laboring  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  any  grade  or 
class  of  schools,  is  to  be  found  in  his  practical  acknowledg- 
ment and  able  advocacy  of  the  great  fundamental  truth,  of 
the  necessity  of  special  training,  even  for  minds  of  the  high- 
est order,  as  a  prerequisite  of  success  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
In  view  of  this  truth,  he  traversed  the  ocean  to  make  himself 
practically  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  art  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  ; — to  this  end,  he  became  a  normal 
pupil  under  the  great  normal  teacher  Sicard,  in  the  great 
normal  school  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Paris.  And  still 
distrusting  his  own  attainments,  he  thought  himself  pecul- 
iarly fortunate  in  bringing  back  with  him  to  this  country  a 
teacher  of  still  larger  experience  than  himself,  and  of  an  al- 
ready acquired  reputation,  and  thus  making  the  American 
Asylum  the  first  normal  school  of  deaf-mute  instruction  on 
this  continent.  And  beyond  this,  he  was  ever  the  earnest 
advocate  for  training,  under  able  master  workmen  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  all  who  aspired  to  teach  the  young  in  any 
grade  of  schools.  How  confirmatory  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
views  is  the  success  the  American  Asylum.  If  he,  and  such 
as  he,  can  do  so  much  to  improve  and  confirm  the  health,  to 
develop  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  communicate 
knowledge,  to  subdue  and  control  the  passions  and  propen- 
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sities,  and  to  awaken  and  train  the  higher  sentiments  and 
holier  affections  of  our  common  nature,  in  children  laboring 
under  such  extraordinary  natural  deprivations  and  obstacles 
as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of  skill,  experience,  appara- 
tus and  perseverance, — surely  much,  very  much  more,  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  same  skill,  experience,  apparatus  and 
perseverance,  with  children  having  all  their  senses,  and  under 
more  favorable  and  favoring  circumstances  and  influences. 
•  But  do  we  find  such  teachers  in  one  out  of  a  thousand,  or  one 
of  ten  thousand,  in  our  common  schools,  where  the  mass  of 
our  children  are  educated?  Does  not  society,  which  sees 
the  necessity  of  tact,  skill,  experience,  and  singleness  of  aim 
and  life,  in  teachers  of  the  deaf  mute  and  blind,  and  employs 
persons  having  these  qualities  and  qualifications  at  a  com- 
pensatory price,  tolerate  a  degree  of  unfitness,  both  in  char- 
acter and  preparation,  in  the  teachers  of  the  people,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  department  of  labor  that  min- 
isters to  its  material  interests  and  enjoyments  ? 

As  an  author, — and  especially  of  text-books,  and  books 
for  children  and  youth, — while  he  has  done  enough  to  give 
him  a  distinct  and  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  he  has  exhibited  such  large  and  wide  views 
of  education,  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  order  and 
degree  and  methods  of  development,  to  which  each  faculty 
should  be  subjected,  such  accuracy  in  defining  words  and 
stating  principles,  and  such  facility  in  unfolding  the  most  ab- 
struse and  complex  problems  and  propositions,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret,  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  text-books  for  instruction  in  the 
English  language.  I  know  of  no  living  teacher  or  educator 
who  can  do  the  work  so  well.  His  volume  of  Sermons, 
published  in  1817,  his  Every-Day  Christian,  his  Child's 
Book  on  the  Soul,  and  his  incomplete  serial  work,  Scripture 
Biography,"  are  beautiful  specimens  of  correct  and  polished 
composition,  as  well  as  of  accurate  thought  and  Christian 
feeling. 

As  a  public  speaker,  in  the  pulpit  or  the  lecturer's  desk, 
soon  after  he  entered  the  ministry  and  during  his  early  con- 
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nection  with  the  Asylum,  he  was  eminently  popular.  As  a 
sermonizer  he  had  but  few  equals.  His  subject  was  distinctly 
set  forth,  the  topics  logically  arranged,  his  language  polished, 
his  imagination  chaste,  his  manner  earnest,  and  his  voice 
persuasive.  The  hearer  was  borne  along  by  a  constantly 
swelling  tide,  rather  than  swept  away  by  a  sudden  billow. 
In  later  life,  at  least  on  ordinary  occasions,  his  power  as  a 
preacher  was  weakened  by  his  habit  of  simplifying  his 
thoughts,  and  extending  his  illustrations  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  for  children.  But  these  last  qualities  made  his 
preaching  at  the  Retreat  and  the  prison  particularly  profita- 
ble and  acceptable,  delivered  as  it  was  with  a  clearness  and 
sincerity  of  manner  and  tone,  which  won  at  once  the  hearts 
of  the  sorrowing  and  the  outcast. 

To  appreciate  the  character  and  value  of  his  services  as 
chaplain,  both  in  the  county  jail  and  the  Retreat,  he  should 
have  been  seen  and  heard  ;  and  especially  at  the  Retreat,  not 
only  in  his  regular  religious  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  and  in 
evening  worship,  but  in  his  daily  visitation  among  the  dim 
and  erratic  in  soul,  and  his  intercourse  with  their  friends  and 
relatives,  who  were  sorrowing  over  the  wreck  of  domestic  joys 
and  hopes.  How  simple  and  wise  were  his  instructions, — 
how  surely  did  his  kindness  open  the  closed  doors  of  their 
affections, — how  like  the  dew  distilled  his  words  of  consola- 
tion,— how  like  the  notes  of  David's  harp  on  the  unquiet 
spirit  of  Saul,  fell  the  tones  of  his  voice  over  those  whose 
thoughts,  it  seemed  but  a  moment  before,  could  not  rest  or 
be  comforted ! 

His  conversational  powers  were  remarkable,  and  he  never 
failed  to  interest  all  who  came  into  his  society.  To  a  com- 
mand of  language,  at  once  simple  and  felicitous,  he  added  a 
stock  of  personal  reminiscences  drawn  from  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  society  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, — a 
quick  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  literature  and  mor- 
als,— a  liveliness  of  manner, — a  ready  use  of  all  that  he  had 
read  or  seen,  and  a  real  desire  to  make  others  happy,  which 
made  his  conversation  always  entertaining  and  instructive. 
He  was,  beside,  a  good  listener, — always  deferential  to  old 
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and  young,  and  could  have  patience  even  with  the  dull  and 
rude.  With  children  he  was  eminently  successful,  winning 
their  confidence  by  his  kind  and  benevolent  manner,  and 
gaining  their  attention  by  the  simplicity  and  pertinency  of 
his  remarks.  He  seemed  in  society  as  in  the  world,  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  principle  "  to  remember  the  forgotten,"  and 
thus  to  draw  the  old  and  retiring  into  the  circle  of  the  regards 
and  attention  of  others. 

Although  below  the  ordinary  height,  and  singularly  modest 
and  unassuming,  yet  with  his  erect  carriage,  and  dignified 
although  not  formal  manners,  always  respectful  and  even 
courteous  to  others,  without  challenging  any  special  attention 
to  himself  or  his  office,  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  reverence 
softened  by  love,  which  mere  personal  presence,  age  or  office 
could  not  command. 

He  never  spoke  ill  of  any  man,  and  could  not  listen  with- 
out exhibiting  his  impatience,  to  such  speaking  in  others,  and 
never  without  suggesting  a  charitable  construction  of  mo- 
tives, or  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  ignorance,  or  the 
force  of  temptation.  His  sympathy  and  charity  for  the  err- 
ing, whether  in  conduct  or  opinion,  were  peculiar.  Those 
who  had  never  felt  the  power  of  temptation,  or  never  culti- 
vated the  grace  of  charity,  "  which  beareth  all  things,  believ- 
eth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,"  might 
deem  this  a  weakness,  but  to  me  it  seemed  akin  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Him,  who  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  human  in- 
firmity, and  whose  mission  it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. 

He  was  methodical  in  the  transaction  of  business  to  an 
extent  rarely  found  in  men  of  literary  habits.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  his  home  training,  and  partly  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  counting-room  and  commercial  affairs.  It 
was  a  favorite  theory  of  his,  that  every  boy  before  entering 
college  or  a  profession,  should  have  at  least  one  winter's 
experience  in  a  store,  and  one  summer's  training  on  a  farm. 

He  was  punctual  in  all  his  engagements.  He  thought  it 
was  neither  just  or  Christian  to  make  appointments,  and 
then  break  them  on  any  plea  of  convenience,  or  forgetfulness. 
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He  was  economical, — not  for  the  sake  of  hoarding,  but  from 
necessity  and  a  sense  of  justice.  "  Owe  no  man  anything," 
was  a  precept  of  perpetual  obligation  with  him. 

He  was  cautious  to  an  extent,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  his  best  friends,  abridged  his  usefulness.  This  may 
be  so, — and  I  have  thought  so  at  times,  when  I  felt  the  need 
of  his  active  cooperation  in  enterprises  in  which  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested.  But  I  have  had  many  occasions  to 
admire  his  wise,  forecasting  prudence,  in  keeping  aloof  from 
schemes,  which  although  plausible,  he  could  foresee  must 
fail.  This  caution  may  have  abridged  his  activity,  but  it 
prolonged  the  day  of  his  usefulness.  His  path  is  strewn 
with  as  few  fragments  of  enterprises  wrecked,  as  that  of 
any  other  person,  whose  mind  was  always  projecting  plans 
of  social  improvement. 

His  benevolence  was  of  that  practical,  universal  and  pre- 
ventive sort,— that  it  can  be  followed  by  every  body,  every 
day,  in  something ;  and  if  followed  by  every  body,  and  begun 
early,  and  persevered  in,  would  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
society  in  a  single  generation.  It  began  with  the  individ- 
ual, each  man  and  woman  and  child,  by  making  the  in- 
dividual better.  It  worked  outward  through  the  family 
state,  by  precept  and  example,  and  above  all  by  the  formation 
of  habits,  in  every  child,  before  that  child  had  become 
hardened  into  the  guilty  man  and  woman.  It  operated  on 
every  evil  by  remedies  specifically  adapted  to  meet  its  pecu- 
liarities. It  promoted  each  good  by  agencies  trained  for  that 
special  work.  It  looked  to  God  for  his  blessing,  but  its 
faith  in  God's  blessing  was  made  sure  by  its  own  diligent 
works. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  poor 
and  the  distressed.  He  did  not  muse  in  solitude  on  human 
misery,  but  sought  out  its  victims  and  did  something  for 
their  relief.  There  was  a  womanly  tenderness  in  his  nature, 
which  was  touched  by  the  voice  of  sorrow,  whether  it  came 
from  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  or  the  mansion  of  the  rich.  His 
benevolence  was  displayed  not  simply  in  bestowing  alms, 
although  his  own  contributions  were  neither  few  or  small 
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according  to  his  means, — not  simply  as  the  judicious  almoner 
of  the  bounty  of  others,  although  no  man  among  us  was 
more  ready  to  solicit  pecuniary  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions, (not  always  the  most  agreeable  or  acceptable  business 
in  the  range  of  benevolent  action,)  or  give  the  necessary  time 
to  the  judicious  application  of  the  means  thus  raised, — not 
simply  by  prayers  earnest  and  appropriate,  in  the  home  of 
mourning, — but  by  the  mode  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  dis- 
charged these  several  duties.  He  did  not  aim  always  or 
mainly  to  secure  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  the  rich,  but 
what  is  of  far  higher  value  both  to  the  rich  and  poor,  to  enlist 
their  personal  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  suffering 
members  of  society.  His  wish  always  was  to  localize  and 
individualize  benevolence  so  that  every  man  should  feel  that 
he  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  some  spot  and  individual 
of  the  great  field  of  suffering  humanity.  He  knew  from  his 
own  heart,  that  we  love  that  which  we  strive  to  benefit,  and 
he  was  therefore  anxious  that  every  man  should  be  found  doing 
good  to  something,  or  somebody,  who  stood  in  need  of  such 
personal  help.  His  own  life  was  a  practical  illustration  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  his  doctrine.  He  took  a  real 
pleasure  in  seeking  out  and  relieving  human  suffering,  and 
no  one  could  more  literally  act  out  his  religion, — if  to  do  so 
was  to  visit  the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction. 

Although  no  man  could  place  a  higher  value  on  religion, 
as  the  personal  concern  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam, 
and  as  the  source  of  inward  comfort  and  strength,  particu- 
larly to  the  poor  and  distressed, — he  knew  full  well  that  reli- 
gion did  not  stand  alone  in  the  human  mind,  and  was  not 
the  only  concern  of  human  nature  here  below.  He  felt  and 
acknowledged  its  connection  with  the  entire  life, — with  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  with  manners  and  personal  habits,  with 
household  arrangements  and  management,  and  with  the 
substance  and  form  of  parental  duty.  Hence  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  covered  a  much  larger  ground  than  the 
immediate  relief  of  physical  wants,  or  the  utterance  of  a 
prayer,  or  words  of  spiritual  consolation.  He  labored  to  im- 
press on  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  householders  and  tenants, 
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the  Christian  duty,  the  necessity  of  making  the  homes  of  the 
poor  more  healthy,  comfortable  and  attractive.  He  saw  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  the  Christian 
virtues  and  graces,  amid  the  filth  and  discomfort  of  cellars 
and  garrets,  and  even  of  such  dwellings  as  the  destitute  gen- 
erally occupy.  He  saw  also  the  necessity  of  time  and  mental 
vigor,  if  the  poor  and  the  laborer  are  to  profit  by  sermons, 
and  tracts,  and  lectures.  After  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  hours, 
confinement  to  hard  labor  there  is  neither  elasticity  of  mind 
or  body  to  entertain  serious  thought  or  severe  reading. 
Both  body  and  mind  need  rest,  or  at  least  recreation,  and 
unless  a  taste  for  innocent  amusements  has  been  created, 
and  easy  access  to  such  amusements  can  be  had,  the  laborer 
must  go  to  his  pillow, — or  to  the  excitements  of  the  shop  or 
of  congenial  company.  Hence,  Mr.  Gallaudet's  aims  were 
to  secure  for  all  laborers,  old  and  young, — in  the  factory  and 
in  the  field, — in  the  shop,  and  in  the  kitchen,  time, — time  to 
attend  to  their  spiritual  and  their  intellectual  improvement ; — 
in  the  second  place,  a  taste  for  something  pure  and  intellec- 
tual,— and  in  the  third  place,  the  means  of  gratifying  these 
tastes. 

In  all  his  plans  of  benevolent  and  Christian  action,  for 
society  or  for  individuals,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  home  and  the  family  state  as  the  preparatory 
school,  in  which  the  good  citizen  is  to  be  trained  up  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  the  devoted  Christian  for  the  service 
of  his  Master.  The  making  of  a  little  more  money,  or  the 
participation  of  social  enjoyments,  were  with  him  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  an  engagement  with  his  own  children  ; — nay? 
when  the  calls  of  the  public,  or  the  voice  of  religion  itself, 
would  seem  to  urge  to  the  performance  of  higher  and  more 
important  duties,  his  doctrine  was  that  conscience  should 
weigh  these  claims,  looking  to  the  word  of  God  for  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  throne  of  his  grace,  for  guidance,  against  the 
sacred  trust  of  discharging  his  duty  faithfully  in  the  domestic 
circle.  In  the  peculiar  position  of  his  own  family,  he  felt 
these  ties  and  claims  the  more  strongly. 

On  this,  mainly,  he  rested  his  final  declinature  of  the  urgent 
invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for 
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the  Blind,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  that  benevolent 
movement  in  1831, — and  in  1838,  the  as  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  that  he 
would  accept  the  post  of  secretary,  and  the  only  executive 
agent  in  its  operations  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  State. 

There  is  one  responsibility  connected  with  the  situation  of 
the  head  of  a  family, — that  of  the  guardianship  of  clerks  and 
apprentices, — the  nature  and  duties  of  which  he  took  every 
fit  occasion,  in  conversation,  and  in  his  public  addresses, 
to  explain  and  enforce.  Many  a  young  man,  leaving  his 
parental  roof  for  the  first  time,  breaking  away  from  a  mother's 
tearful  advice  and  exhortations,  and  a  father's  last  petition 
to  a  kind  Providence,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  this  city  as  a 
clerk  or  apprentice,  amid  new  companions,  new  trials,  and 
new  temptations, — owes  his  safety  to  the  kind  word  fitly 
spoken,  or  little  attention  timely  shown  of  Mr.  Gallaudet. 
And  beyond  this  personal  service,  how  often  and  how  earn- 
estly has  he  explained  and  enforced  the  claims  of  such  young 
persons,  on  the  constant  watchfulness  and  care  of  employ- 
ers,— as  the  only  individuals  that  can  exercise  a  parental 
guardianship  over  them,  and  who  can  by  making  their  own 
homes  attractive  to  them  and  their  own  children,  preserve 
them  from  the  allurements  of  vice  and  from  habits  of  dissi- 
pation. 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  intrude  on  the  sacredness  of  family 
privacy,  or  private  sorrow,  in  the  few  additional  words  which 
I  shall  say  of  his  domestic  life.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  married 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1821,  to  Miss  Sophia  Fowler,  of  Guil- 
ford, a  deaf  mute,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  commenced 
while  she  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  pupils  instructed 
by  him  at  the  Asylum.  Seldom  has  domestic  life  been 
blessed  with  so  sweet  an  accord  of  temper,  taste,  and  views 
of  family  instruction  and  discipline,  and  by  such  a  bright 
dower  of  clustering  charities, — a  triumphant  testimony  to  the 
deaf  mutes,  of  their  inherent  capability,  properly  instructed, 
to  take  their  appropriate  position  of  influence  in  the  family 
state.  In  no  one  position  did  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  mind  and  heart  shine  out  more  clearly  than  in  his  own 
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home,  and  in  the  practical  discharge  of  his  domestic  and 
social  duties.  Here  his  views,  as  a  wise  educator,  were 
illustrated  by  beginning  the  work  of  parental  instruction  and 
example  in  the  very  arms  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  lap  of 
the  father,  while  natural  affection  tempers  authority  with 
love,  and  filial  fear  with  filial  attachment  and  gratitude. 
Here  he  aimed  to  form  habits,  as  well  as  principles  of  truth, 
temperance,  honesty,  justice,  virtue,  kindness  and  industry. 
Here  by  example  and  influence,  by  well-timed  instruction  and 
judicious  counsels,  by  a  discipline  uniform  in  its  demands 
of  strict  obedience,  yet  tempered  with  parental  fondness  and 
familiarity,  did  he  aim  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  God 
had  imposed  on  him  as  the  head  of  a  family ;  and  in  this  pre- 
paratory sphere  of  instruction  he  had  the  personal  and  assid- 
uous attention  of  Mrs.  Gallaudet.  He  was  much  with  his 
family, — joining  in  their  innocent  recreations, — contributing 
to  their  instruction  and  improvement, — shedding  over  them 
the  benign  influence  of  his  example, — ruling  almost  with  an 
unseen  authority, — his  look  mild,  yet  unwavering, — his  voice 
gentle,  yet  decided, — his  manners  familiar,  yet  command- 
ing,— and  looking  to  God  continually  in  prayer,  and  to  his 
written  word  for  guidance  and  counsel.  In  his  own  home, 
he  sought  and  found  repose  and  refreshment  after  his  occu- 
pation in  his  own  study  or  his  abounding  labors  abroad ;  and 
when  sickness  visited  him,  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
which  it  did  often  and  severely,  they  were  all  so  trained  as  to 
minister  to  each  other's  bodily  wants,  and  as  well  as  to  each 
other's  spiritual  necessities. 

In  bringing  this  discourse,  already  too  protracted,  to  a  close, 
I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  practical  lessons, 
which  we  should  gather  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life 
of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  and  bring  home  to  our 
business  and  bosoms. 

The  least  we  can  do  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  posses- 
sing his  name  and  example  among  the  moral  treasures  of  our 
city  and  State,  is  to  cherish  the  family, — the  objects  of  his 
tenderest  solicitude  and  care,  which  he  has  left  behind  him ; 
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and  by  some  fit  memorial  to  hold  in  fresh  and  everlasting 
remembrance,  his  deeds  of  beneficence  to  us  and  our  pos- 
terity forever.  The  ashes  of  such  a  man,  in  whose  character 
the  sublimest  Christian  virtues  ceased  to  be  abstractions,  if 
his  memory  is  properly  cherished,  will,  like  the  bones  of  the 
prophet,  impart  life  to  all  who  come  in  contact  therewith. 
The  ingenious  youth  of  our  city,  should  be  led,  by  some 
memorial  of  our  gratitude  for  his  services,  to  study  his  life, 
till  its  beauty  and  spirit  shall  pass  into  their  own  souls,  and 
flow  out  afresh  in  their  own  acts  of  self-denying  beneficence. 

Whatever  we  may  do  for  the  future,  we  may  at  least  act 
in  the  living  present,  in  the  spirit,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
methods  which  have  wrought  such  valuable  results  in  his 
life.  It  may  not  be  the  lot  of  any  of  those  who  hear  me,  to 
pursue  the  same  walk  of  professional  labor, — it  may  not  be 
the  privilege  of  any  of  us  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge to  those  who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  are  deprived  of 
all  or  either  of  the  senses,  through  which  the  soul  holds  in- 
tercourse with  the  outer  world  ;  but  if  we  look  around  in 
the  streets,  or  neighborhood  where  we  dwell, — if  we  will  open 
our  ears  and  our  hearts  in  our  daily  walks,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  find,  as  he  always  found,  neglected  or  misguided  children, 
who  are  as  truly  shut  out  from  innocent  pleasures,  from  all 
the  delights  and  rewards  of  virtue,  as  are  the  deaf  from  the 
voice  of  men,  or  the  blind  from  the  light  of  day.  We  need 
not  go  out  of  the  limits  of  our  own  city,  to  find  children,  who 
have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  sights  and  sounds  of 
open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  and  trained,  by  example,  to 
idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  and  who,  if  not  rescued 
soon,  will  be  found  hanging  round  places  of  public  resort, 
polluting  the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech, 
alluring  to  their  own  bad  practices  children  of  the  same  and 
other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in 
every  street  brawl  or  low-bred  riot,  until,  in  their  downward 
career,  there  is  on  earth  no  lower  point  to  reach.  Such  chil- 
dren can  not  be  safely  gathered,  or  profitably  instructed  in 
our  public  schools.  For  them,  one  or  more  of  that  class  of 
educational  institutions,  known  as  refuge  schools,  or  schools 
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of  industry,  should  be  established.  But  even  this  will  not 
reach  the  source  or  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  districts  of 
our  city  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate fields  of  systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  em- 
bracing friendly  intercourse  with  the  parents,  an  affectionate 
interest  in  the  children,  the  gathering  of  the  latter  into  week- 
day infant  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where  the  use 
of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  pupils  can  be  given, — the  gathering  of  both 
old  and  young  into  Sabbath  Schools  and  worshiping  assem- 
blies,— the  circulation  of  books  of  other  than  a  strictly  reli- 
gious character, — the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and 
humanizing  games,  sports  and  festivities, — the  obtaining  of 
employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situ- 
ations as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c,  for  such  young  persons  as 
may  be  qualified  by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  the  combined  efforts  of  many,  working  in 
these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year,  these  moral  jungles 
can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  regions  can  be  purified, — 
these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by 
education,  economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort, 
peace  and  joy. 

It  may  not  be  our  privilege, — and  if  it  were,  we  may  not 
have  the  admirable  tact  to  succeed  as  he  did, — to  retune  the 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings  which  misfortune,  or  the  violations 
of  natural  laws,  on  the  observance  of  which  mental  health 
depends,  or  the  transmitted  consequences  of  such  violations 
on  the  part  of  parents,  may  have  shattered, — to  bind  up  the 
broken  heart, — to  pour  consolation  into  the  torn  bosom  of 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  insane ;  but  we  may,  if  we 
will  follow  his  example,  help  to  rear  up  a  generation  of 
youth  having  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  which  will  thus 
be  better  prepared  to  withstand  the  shock  of  sickness  and 
misfortune,  and  even  counteract  the  inherited  tendencies  to 
nervous  and  mental  disease. 

We  may  not  be  called  to  go  into  the  prison,  to  preach  spir- 
itual deliverance  to  the  captive, — to  reclaim  the  wandering 
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lambs  of  society  back  to  the  fold  of  the  family  and  the 
church,  and  to  temper  the  severity  of  penal  justice  with  the 
accents  of  heavenly  mercy, — but  we  may,  by  our  fidelity  as 
teachers,  educators  and  friends  of  education,  set  the  feet  of 
the  young  in  the  way  they  should  go,  so  that  when  they  are 
old  they  shall  not  depart  therefrom,  nor  be  doomed  to  wear 
out  a  weary  and  guilty  life  in  the  felon's  cell,  or  atone  for 
manifold  and  heinous  crimes  against  society  on  the  ignomin- 
ious scaffold.  In  some  allotment  of  the  wide  domain  of  edu- 
cation,— in  its  large  and  comprehensive  sense,  embracing  the 
culture  of  the  whole  being,  and  of  every  human  being  for  two 
worlds,  we  can  find  objects  and  room  enough  for  any  sacri- 
fice of  time,  money  and  labor,  we  may  have  to  bestow  in  its 
behalf.  Ever  since  the  Great  Teacher  condescended  to 
dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been  up- 
ward and  onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for 
and  prayed  for,  and  believed  in  by  every  lover  of  his  race. 
And  although  there  is  much  that  is  dark  and  despairing  in 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  society,  yet  when  we  study 
the  nature  of  education,  and  the  necessity  and  capabilities  of 
improvement  all  around  us,  with  the  sure  word  of  prophecy 
in  our  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  the  future  rises  bright  and  glorious  before  us, 
and  on  its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better 
day  than  has  yet  dawned  upon  our  world.  In  this  sublime 
possibility, — nay,  in  the  sure  word  of  God,  let  us  in  our  hours 
of  doubt  and  despondency,  reassure  our  hope,  strengthen  our 
faith,  and  confirm  the  unconquerable  will.  The  cause  of 
education  can  not  fail,  unless  all  the  laws  which  have  hereto- 
fore governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  cease  to  operate, 
and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable,  and  liberty  a  dream. 
May  we  all  hasten  on  its  final  triumph,  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  departed  Gallaudet,  in  doing  good  according 
to  our  means  and  opportunity, — and  may  each  strive  at  the 
end  of  life  to  deserve  his  epitaph  of  "  in  whose  death  man- 
kind lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy." 
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We  hardly  share  Mr.  Turner's  apprehensions  that  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  will  think  they  have  already  had  too 
many  articles  with  this  heading.  Mr.  Turner  himself  may 
be  tired  of  the  subject,  but  as  there  are  very  few  topics  suit- 
able for  a  periodical  like  the  Annals,  equal  in  general  interest 
and  importance  to  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Turner  at 
the  outset,  "  Which  is  the  best  Course  of  Instruction  ?■"  we 
trust  our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  again  endeavor  to 
make  clear  and  straight  those  points  which  Mr.  Turner's  re- 
marks have  tended  to  confuse  and  entangle. 

That  a  generally  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  will 
yet  be  reached,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope,  by  observing  that 
since  this  controversy  began,  the  question  in  dispute,  between 
Mr.  Turner  and  ourselves,  has  very  materially  narrowed. 
We  have  seen  him  disavow,  or  abandon,  or  explain  away, 
one  position  after  another  which  we  at  first  understood  him 
to  maintain,  till  now  the  difference  between  us  seems  nearly 
reduced  to  the  question,  not  whether  it  is  best  to  have  books 
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ing Mr.  Turner's  article  in  the  April  number,  Vol.  III. 
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prepared  especially  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties of  language  shall  be  introduced  in  a  regular  gradation, 
for  this  Mr.  Turner  now  concedes,  but  whether  the  lessons 
in  our  Elementary  Part  are  arranged  in  such  a  regular  and 
philosophical  gradation.  Advocating  in  his  first  article, 
"  substantially  the  same  course  as  the  mother  with  her 
child,"*  in  which  the  child  "  is  suffered  to  learn  language  as 
he  wants  it,  without  regard  to  rules  of  construction,  to  clas- 
sification or  order,"f  and  condemning  that  course  in  which 
"  phrases  and  sentences  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  a  grammatical  rule,  or  of  fixing  a  grammatical 
principle  in  the  memory," \  and  "  in  which  words  are  arranged 
in  grammatical  classes,  as  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs, 
etc.,"§  in  his  last  article  we  find  Mr.  Turner  explaining  that 
in  his  plan,  the  difficulties  of  language  "would  come  up  only 
as  he  chose  to  have  them  come  up ;  that  they  would  be  in- 
troduced into  his  stories  only  as  he  needed  them  for  explana- 
tion, one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  that  the  forms  thus  introduced 
would  serve  as  models  for  extended  exercises  in  the  school- 
room, which  the  teacher  should  dwell  upon  till  made  famil- 
iar," etc.  ||  And  in  the  "  page  from  that  imaginary  first  book" 
with  which  he  has  favored  us,^f  he  arranges  his  ivords  in 
grammatical  classes,  as  nouns,  verbs,  etc.,  and  gives  us  several 
series  of  isolated  sentences !  which,  whether  intended  or  not 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  grammatical  rule,  or  fixing  a 
grammatical  principle  in  the  memory,  certainly  do  not  differ 
from  the  isolated  sentences  which  other  teachers  would  give 
for  those  purposes  proscribed  by  Mr.  Turner,  except  in  being 
rather  more  unmeaning  and  insipid  than  we  should  think 
desirable.  But  deferring,  for  the  present,  the  consideration 
of  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Turner's  "  better  method,"  we  will 
briefly  consider  his  objections  to  certain  lessons,  or  certain 
points,  in  the  order  of  lessons  in  our  own  "  Course." 

Those  who  first  undertake  the  labor  of  reducing  any  art  or 
science  to  a  regular  method,  however  zealous,  persevering 


*  Annals,  Vol.  II.,  p.  103. 
f  Annals,  Vol.  II.,  p.  102. 
\  Annals,  Vol.  II.,  p.  101. 


§  Annals,  Vol.  II.,  p.  101. 
||  Annals,  Vol.  III.,  p.  187. 
11  Annals,  Vol.  III.,  p.  188. 
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and  felicitous  in  their  efforts,  cannot  expect  to  leave  their 
work  incapable  of  improvement.  Since  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  will  yet  be  made  in  the  Newtonian  philoso- 
phy, in  the  Linnean  system  of  botany,  even  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  us  to  imagine 
that  our  labors  will  not  hereafter  be,  like  the  first  editions  of 
those  immortal  authors,  "  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  forget- 
fulness."  Yet  the  systems  of  those  great  men  are  far  from 
being  the  only  ones  that  might  be  cited,  which,  in  their  main 
features,  will  stand  forever,  though  left  far  from  perfect  by 
their  first  inventor,  nor  even  now  carried  to  a  point  beyond 
which  improvement  is  impossible.  We  pass  by,  therefore, 
Mr.  Turner's  truisms  concerning  change,  with  the  remark 
that  we  never  pretended,  or  even  imagined,  that  our  Course 
of  Instruction  may  not  be  materially  improved  in  its  details ; 
but  that  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  full  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
A  diligent  scrutiny  may  detect  deficiencies  and  inconsisten- 
cies ;  and  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  observed,  many  a  man  is 
capable  of  detecting  minute  errors  and  imperfections  in  a 
long  work,  who  would  be  incapable  of  composing  the  whole. 
Our  u  old  and  tried  friend"  seems  to  derive  some  satisfaction 
from  the  anticipation  of  the  period  when  our  books  will  be 
"  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  forgetfulness."  We  are  consoled 
by  the  belief  that  when  that  time  comes,  after  having,  like  the 
venerable  spelling-book  to  which  he  refers,  done  some  good 
in  their  day,  their  spirit  will  have  transmigrated  into  fairer, 
yet  not  very  dissimilar  forms,  and  still  continue  to  benefit  the 
unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  are  really  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  diligence  with 
which,  whether  from  friendly  motives  or  otherwise,  he  has 
examined  the  First  Part  of  our  Course.  When  it  first  ap- 
peared, and  at  intervals  since,  we  addressed  pressing  solici- 
tations to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  teachers 
for  their  views,  and  especially  that  they  would  point  out 
faults  which  we  might  amend  in  another  edition.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  our  appeals  produced  only  general  and 
vague,  though  kind  responses,  till  at  this  late  period  Mr. 
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Turner  has  been  piqued  into  undertaking  the  task  of  criti- 
cism. We  have  given  to  his  objections  that  full  and  careful 
consideration  due  to  his  character  and  experience.  He  has 
pointed  out  some  oversights :  fortunately  they  are  such  as 
can  be  easily  corrected.  We  apprehend  that  few  teachers 
will  deem  it  any  very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  our 
books,  so  long  as  better  ones  are  wanting,  if  here  and  there 
they  find  a  slight  inadvertency  like  the  plural  in  oes,  (which 
Mr.  Turner  has  twice  complacently  crowed  over,)  in  the 
heading  of  a  lesson,  or  in  the  notes,  or  even  if  it  accidentally 
happens  that  directions  for  the  teacher  are  now  and  then 
printed  in  the  same  type  with  the  lessons  for  the  pupil. 
This  last  is  a  fault  we  admit,  (though  the  directions  in  ques- 
tion are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  being  inclosed  in  paren- 
theses,) but  faults  that  are  of  so  little  consequence,  and  can 
be  amended  so  easily  by  the  teacher  merely  running  his 
pencil  through  a  letter  or  word,  or  round  a  single  paragraph, 
though  we  are  obliged  to  the  friendly  hand  that  points  them 
out,  we  should  hardly  expect  to  see  cited  as  "no  small  objec- 
tion" to  a  book. 

So  far  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner's  proof-reading.  But 
when  he  aims  at  more  than  this,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  our  lessons  are  defec- 
tive, or  erroneous,  we  find  that  his  objections  are  mostly 
based  upon  the  application  of  his  own  views  of  "  a  regular 
order,"  (or  rather,  want  of  views,)  to  our  Course,  instead  of 
trying  it  by  our  own  principles  laid  down  in  our  two  former 
articles  in  the  Annals.  As  Mr.  Turner  has  not  shown,  or 
even  attempted  to  show,  that  those  principles  are  erroneous, 
we  claim  to  have  the  order  of  our  lessons  judged  by  them. 
And  as  it  appears  by  his  remarks  that  Mr.  Turner  has  not, 
(and  if  he  has  not,  other  readers  of  the  Annals  may  not 
have,)  fully  comprehended  those  principles,  or  at  least  their 
practical  application,  we  will,  in  a  few  remarks  on  his  prin- 
cipal objections,  endeavor  more  to  "  come  down"  or  up  to  his 
and  others'  "  comprehension,"  believing  that,  however  little 
may  be  the  effect  of  our  arguments  on  Mr.  Turner's  mental 
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habits  and  prejudices,  the  cause  of  truth  will  always  gain  by 
free  discussion. 

Several  of  Mr.  Turner's  objections  are  indeed  anticipated 
and  met  in  a  paper  on  the  Course  of  Instruction,  prepared 
for  the  first,  and  read  at  the  second  convention  of  American 
teachers,  but  that  paper  is  not  within  reach  of  all  the  readers 
of  the  Annals,  and  we  may  be  able,  in  the  present  article,  to 
put  some  points  in  a  clearer  light. 

Mr.  Turner  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  order  of  our  Ele- 
mentary Book  "is  essentially  the  order  observed  in  our 
English  grammars."  We  assure  him  that  we  had  no  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  order  of  any  English  grammar  known  to 
us.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Mr.  Turner  thinks  he 
sees  general  or  "close  resemblances,"  from  a  few  points  of 
coincidence,  perhaps  more  accidental  than  intentional.  The 
only  foundation  we  can  divine  for  his  remark  in  this  case  is, 
that  as  many  (not  all)  grammarians  do,  we  introduce  the 
adjective  before  the  verb.  In  this  we  were  governed  by 
considerations  having  no  reference  whatever  to  English 
grammars. 

For  introducing  a  few  simple  adjectives  before  grappling 
with  the  greater  difficulties  presented  by  the  verb,  there  are 
"  sufficient  reasons"  in  our  view,  though  Mr.  Turner  cannot 
or  will  not  see  them.  Having  explained  these  reasons  some- 
what fully  in  the  notes  to  the  First  Part,  and  in  the  paper 
just  referred  to,  we  will  here  only  remark  that  it  is  a  very 
important  object  to  lead  the  pupil  to  attach  his  ideas  directly 
to  words,  not  to  merely  make  certain  signs  at  the  sight  of 
each  word;  and  this  object  cannot  be  attained  unless  he  can 
be  led,  (the  earlier  much  the  better,)  to  perceive  that  two  or 
three  words  together,  one  a  noun,  the  others  usually  adjec- 
tives, recall  the  image  of  but  one  object. 

Mr.  Turner's  next  question  is,  Why  "  those  long  shelves" 
should  be  taught  sooner  than  the  simple  direction  "  Bring  a 
pen  ?"  This  would  be  a  poser  if  the  fact  were  so.  But  we 
never  thought  of  teaching  the  former  before  the  latter.  If 
Mr.  Turner  meant  to  refer  to  the  phrase,  "three  long  shelves," 
(Lesson  42,)  it  strikes  us  as  a  proof  that  he  has  not  compre- 
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hended,  or  has  not  attended  to  our  principles  of  order,  that 
he  should  make  or  overlook  such  a  mistake.  "  Three  long 
shelves"  is  a  very  simple  and  independent  phrase,  and  our 
object  was  to  lead  the  pupil,  at  the  sight  of  those  three  words 
to  contemplate  the  clear  definite  image  which  they  repre- 
sent, which  he  is  more  likely  to  learn  to  do  if  his  attention  is 
not  distracted  by  having  verbs,  prepositions,  etc.,  presented 
to  him  at  the  same  time.  That  and  those,  first  introduced  in 
Lesson  44,  e.  g.,  "  Bring  those  short  pens,"  are  much  less 
simple  in  idea,  having  a  tacit  reference  to  something  more 
than  meets  the  eye  in  the  phrase  itself,  corresponding  (in  this 
case)  to  pointing  out  with  the  finger  the  objects  which  the 
pupil  is  desired  to  bring ;  and  hence  properly  deferred  till 
after  phrases,  embracing  the  imperative,  had  been  introduced. 
In  the  phrase,  those  short  pens,  taken  apart  from  its  connec- 
tion, those  has  no  meaning  which  our  pupil  can  perceive, 
while  three  short  pens  bears  a  meaning  in  every  word.  But 
connect  the  former  with  an  imperative,  and  contrast  it,  as  we 
do,  at  its  first  introduction,  with  some,  "  Bring  a  pen ;" 
"  Bring  some  pens  ;  (no  matter  what  pens,)  and  "  Bring  that 
pen  ;"  "  Bring  those  pens  ;"  (those  we  point  out  to  you,)  and 
the  significance  and  use  of  that  and  those  are  made  clear  and 
pointedly  impressed  on  the  memory.  An  important  principle 
in  our  Course  was  to  introduce  no  words  and  phrases  till 
they  could  be  introduced  in  such  connections  that  their  full 
significance  might  be  perceived ;  and  this,  to  anticipate  a 
little,  was  one  main  reason  why  we  did  not  introduce  the 
definite  article  as  early  as  Mr.  Turner  thinks  we  should  have 
done.  As  to  the  direction,  "  Bring  a  pen,"  we  indeed  see  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  it,  if  the  teacher  so  pleases,  earlier  than 
it  is  introduced  in  our  Course  ;  but  that  we  should  gain  any 
advantage  in  teaching  it  thus  early,  we  doubt. 

Mr.  Turner  asks  gravely,  why  such  generic  terms  as  ani- 
mal, person,  object,  should  come  sooner  than  the  simple  words, 
head,  hand,  nose  ?  Charming  simplicity !  We  thought  it 
important  to  accustom  the  pupil  early  to  the  simplest  and 
easiest  processes  of  classification  and  generalization.  We 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise, 
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awakening  faculties  till  then  dormant.  It  appeared  to  us 
that,  at  this  stage  in  his  progress,  the  pupil  of  average  capac- 
'  ity  will  be  able  to  comprehend  so  much  of  such  terms  as  is 
here  given  ;  that  the  lesson  fitted  well  in  the  place  we  have 
assigned  to  it;  and  that  the  pupil  already  had  a  sufficient 
stock  of  words  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  in  classification.  It 
certainly  never  occurred  to  us  that  a  knowledge  of  the  words 
head,  hand,  nose,  was  necessary  before  the  pupil  could  tell 
the  difference  between  an  animal  and  a  thing-,  and  we  can 
divine  no  reason  for  the  previous  teaching  of  the  words  so 
tastily  selected  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  would  not  apply  just  as 
well  to  some  thousand  other  words,  thus  deferring  the  attempt 
to  practice  the  pupil  by  degrees  in  generalization,  to  an  in- 
definitely remote  period.    Is  Mr.  Turner  satisfied? 

"  Why  the  verb  is  should  be  introduced  first  with  a  parti- 
ciple in  such  sentences,  as  that  black  duck  is  diving-,  rather 
than  with  an  adjective,  as  that  boy  is  tall?"  Because  our 
pupil  can  more  easily  learn  the  significance  and  correct  use 
of  the  former  class  of  sentences.  Let  the  reader  refer  to 
Lesson  60,  and  compare  it  with  Lessons  64  and  68 :  "  That 
boy  is  jumping,"  "  That  boy  is  not  jumping,"  "  Peter  is 
writing,"  "  Susan  is  crying,"  "  Little  Bill  is  jumping,"  "  That 
boy  skates  often," — "is  not  skating  now;"  compared  with 
"  That  boy  is  tall,"  "  This  red  rose  is  pretty;"  and  we  trust 
he  will  perceive  that  the  idea  expressed  by  is  is  more  promi- 
nent and  vivid,  and  hence  more  easily  seized  by  our  pupil, 
when  it  marks  present  actions,  than  when  used  to  express 
qualities. 

We  have  on  other  occasions  given  the  reasons  which  de- 
cided us  to  defer  the  definite  article  the,  till,  by  the  habit  of 
study  and  reflection,  the  pupils'  ideas  are  somewhat  devel- 
oped, and  they  have  become  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
relation  to  the  speaker,  to  the  place,  or  to  the  previously 
written  sentences,  which  is  expressed  by  this  article.*  We 
will  here  only  remark  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  of 
which  the  significance  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  repetition 


*  Elementary  Lessons,  Note  13. 
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of  well  chosen  examples ;  and  which  should  be  deferred  till 
the  other  words  necessary  in  each  illustrative  phrase  having 
become  clear  and  familiar, his  attention  maybe  concentrated 
on  the  word  to  be  illustrated ;  and  until  the  phrase  contain- 
ing that  word  can  be  compared  with  other  phrases  best  fitted 
to  explain  and  limit,  by  contrast,  its  use.  In  our  view,  there 
is  much  more  danger  of  giving  the  pupil  a  wrong  or  confused 
notion  of  the  use  of  the  little  word  in  question,  by  intro- 
ducing it  too  early,  than  there  is  inconvenience  in  deferring 
it  on  account  of  particular  phrases  in  which  it  is  necessary. 
Even  if  the  teacher  could  correctly  represent  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  the  tone  and  peculiar  accent  or  want 
of  accent  with  which  this  word  falls  on  the  ear  of  the  hearing 
child,  he  could  still  never  transfer  this  expression  to  writing, 
and  hence  it  will  always  be  more  difficult  for  a  deaf  mute  to 
acquire,  by  mere  practice,  the  correct  use  of  this  word,  than 
it  is  for  the  child  who  hears.  To  our  pupil,  the  word  the 
looms  up  as  large  as  the  word  sun,  or  sky. 

What  advantage  Mr.  Turner  proposes  by  making  haste  to 
introduce  such  words  as  sun,  ground,  sky,  etc.,  requiring  the 
use  of  this  article,  when  he  has  thousands  of  other  words  at 
least  equally  important  to  teach  early,  and  the  teaching  of 
which  would  involve  no  difficulty,  we  are  unable  to  guess. 
It  looks  to  us  much  like  the  haste  of  an  unskillful  workman, 
who  should  put  his  materials  together  before  they  are  prop- 
erly fitted  for  their  places,  or  carry  one  end  of  a  building 
high  up  before  the  adjoining  walls  are  raised  so  as  to  sustain 
it.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  contenting  ourselves,  for  a  few 
weeks,  with  the  phrase  shut  that  door ;  and  look  at  the  sun, 
is  not  a  phrase  the  very  early  teaching  of  which  seems  so 
particularly  urgent  that  we  would  break  the  order  of  our  les- 
sons to  introduce  it. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  on  Mr.  Turner's  plan  as  well 
as  on  our  own,  the  pupil  should  repeat  (in  order  to  impress 
them  on  his  memory)  in  sentences  of  his  own  composing,  all 
the  words  and  forms  of  construction  introduced  in  his  lessons. 
Is  not  an  advantage  gained,  if,  by  deferring  a  difficult  word 
or  phrase  till  it  can  be  more  fully  and  clearly  illustrated,  we 
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enable  the  pupil  to  start  right  in  its  use  at  first  ?  "We  leave 
it  to  those  "  competent  to  decide,"  whether  the  deaf-mute 
pupil  will,  from  the  employment  of  the,  in  Mr.  Turner's  speci- 
men lesson,  be  apt  to  derive  any  clear  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  that  word,  or  will  not  rather,  in  forming  sentences 
of  his  own,  be  in  danger  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  using  this 
definitive  at  random.  Here  as  in  other  cases,  we  think, 
preventing  bad  habits  easier  than  curing  them  when  once 
formed. 

The  difficulty  raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  with  respect  to  the 
sentences  proposed  in  a  note  to  Lesson  114,  if  it  be  a  diffi- 
culty, can  easily  be  got  over  by  deferring  such  sentences,  for 
a  month  or  so,  till  the  pupil  has  reached  Lesson  136,  after 
mastering  which,  he  can  very  advantageously  be  made  to 
review  Lesson  114,  and  will  now  construct  the  required  sen- 
tences with  greater  ease  and  accuracy.  The  proposed  use  of 
the  dash  arose  from  an  idea  that  here  and  there  a  bright 
pupil  might  attempt  out  of  his  own  promptings  to  put  sev- 
eral sentences  together,  in  which,  where  the  repetition  of  the 
article  a  should  be  improper,  the  teacher  should  cross  it  off, 
thus  producing  the  dash.  Whether  in  such  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  give  him  the  definitive  the,  or  merely  cross  off 
his  a's  and  an's  with  a  dash,  intimating  that  the  matter  will 
be  explained  in  a  few  lessons  more,  is  a  question  for  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  Turner  "  asks  again  why  the  personal  pronouns  are  not 
taught  earlier  in  the  course."  Surely  his  favorite  model,  the 
course  of  the  mother  with  her  child,  might  have  taught  him,  in 
spite  of  his  remarks  on  the  simplicity  of  the  signs  for  1,  you  and 
we,  that  personal  pronouns  are  not  among  the  words  which 
children  soonest  learn  to  use.  Who  has  not  met  children, 
able  to  talk  quite  connectedly,  that  still  use  their  own  names 
instead  of  Zand  we,  and  the  names  of  others  instead  of  you, 
he,  etc.  Long  after  Laura  Bridgman  had  become  able  to 
write  "  connected  language,"  she  continued  to  write  "  Laura 
is  glad,"  instead  of  "  I  am  glad,"  and  when  in  time,  she  had 
conformed  to  general  usage  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns  in 
conversing  with  others,  she  still,  as  if  by  instinct,  used  the  old 
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form  in  speaking  to  Oliver  Caswell,  (another  blind  deaf- 
mute  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe,)  who  was  less  advanced  in  lan- 
guage than  herself.  Nor  need  this  trait  be  ascribed  to  any 
peculiarity  of  Dr.  Howe's  system,  since,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, it  is  a  common  one  with  children  who  hear. 

We  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  personal 
pronouns  can  at  least  be  well  dispensed  with  for  the  first  few 
months,  and  that  no  time  is  lost  by  teaching  other  very  famil- 
iar and  important  words  first.  As  to  introducing  all  the 
personal  pronouns  at  once,  as  Mr.  Turner  wonders  we  have 
not  done,  we  can  see  no  other  reason  for  that  notion  than 
that  they  are  usually  so  introduced  in  the  "  order  of  our  com- 
mon English  grammars,"  which  he  fancied  we  meant  to  fol- 
low. Mr.  Turner  supposes  that  in  introducing  the  pronouns, 
we  followed  his  rule  of  "  teaching  words  as  they  are  needed." 
He  must  find  this  a  remarkably  convenient  rule  if  he  gives  it 
such  a  latitude  of  construction  as  he  seems  to  have  done. 
In  his  second  article,  (Annals,  Vol.  II.,  p.  231,)  he  lays  it 
down,  that  the  pupils,  after  having  "  learned  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  words,"  "  should  then  learn  such  conversational  phrases 
and  sentences  as  they  need  to  use  daily  in  their  intercourse  with 
others."  But  in  his  third  article,  (Annals,  Vol.  III.,  p.  187,) 
he  informs  us  that  difficulties  of  language  "  would  be  intro- 
duced into  his  stories  only  as  he  needed  them  for  explanation, 
one  or  two  at  a  time."  To  which  of  these  very  different 
kinds  of  need  would  he  refer  the  case  of  the  pronouns  ? 

The  principles,  on  which  we  proceeded  in  teaching  the 
pronouns,  were  simply  those  of  having  but  one  difficulty  of 
meaning  or  construction  at  one  time,  and  that  the  pupil 
having  had  words  and  phrases  enough  given  to  him  for  one 
lesson,  should  have  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  the  lesson,  to  fix  their  use  in  his 
memory  by  practice  before  passing  to  new  difficulties ;  and 
we  endeavored  to  follow  out  the  same  principles  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Course,  not  excepting  the  irregular  plurals. 

We  have  heretofore*  laid  down  the  position  that  it  is  those 
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forms  of  speech  that  have  nothing  corresponding  in  the  col- 
loquial dialect  of  gestures,  that  present  the  greatest  difficulty 
for  our  pupils.  Now,  in  this  colloquial  dialect  there  are, 
properly  speaking,  no  pronouns,  the  repetition  of  the  noun, 
or  pointing  to  the  person  intended,  (whether  the  speaker,  or 
some  other  person,)  being  used  instead  of  pronouns.  The 
pointing  of  the  deaf  mute  to  himself  is  equivalent  to  the 
child's  repetition  of  his  own  name.  That  it  is  far  from  being 
equivalent  to  the  general  pronoun  /,  me,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  when  a  deaf  mute  sees  his  teacher  first  explain  this 
pronoun  i,  by  pointing  to  himself,  he  takes  it  to  be  his  (the 
teacher's)  proper  name,  and  it  requires  patient  repetition  and 
some  skill  in  pantomime  to  set  him  right  on  that  point. 
Certainly  no  foreigner  who  has  already  the  idea  of  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  i,  and  an  equivalent  term  in  his  own  language, 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  tedious  process  of  explanation.  Do 
not  both  philosophy  and  common  sense  require  us  to  teach 
those  words  first  which  represent  ideas  already  distinct  and 
familiar  to  our  pupil,  and  to  defer  those  representing  ideas 
which  require  time  and  improved  habits  of  reflection  for 
their  development  ? 

We  decidedly  disagree  with  Mr.  Turner's  position  that 
the  words  some,  many,  all,  if  used  in  the  connections  in  which 
we  have  placed  them,  are  more  difficult  than  the  personal 
pronouns.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or  more  easily 
grasped  by  a  deaf  mute,  than  the  contrast  between  some  and 
many,  in  the  phrases  some  pens,  many  pens ;  some  nuts,  many 
nuts*  And  the  contrast  between  some  and  all,  in  such  sen- 
tences as  "  Are  all  those  boys  writing  ?  No,  sir.  Not  all — 
some  are."f  The  use  of  any  as  the  counterpart  of  some,  in 
negative  and  interrogative  sentences,  is  somewhat  more  dif- 
ficult, not  as  to  its  meaning,  but  as  to  its  use  ;  but  this  is  a 
difficulty  that  must  be  early  met,  if  we  would  teach  the  cor- 
rect formation  of  questions  and  answers. 

If  We  compare  the  Course  of  Instruction  (as  is  some- 
times done)  to  the  ascent  of  a  rugged  and  uneven  mountain, 
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we  may  liken  this  word  any,  for  instance,  to  long  but  low 
ledges,  which  it  would  require  more  labor  to  avoid  than  to 
get  over  at  once  ;  while  most  other  difficulties  of  ascent  may- 
be greatly  lessened  by  a  careful  choice  of  our  route  and  point 
of  approach,  so  as  to  ascend  the  greater  from  the  summit  of 
the  less ;  or  at  least  to  reserve  the  more  formidable  till  the 
young  pilgrim  has  acquired  agility  and  sureness  of  foot  by 
practice. 

We  may  add  here,  because  the  allegory  suggests  it,  that 
the  difficulties  that  seem  greatest  from  a  distant  point,  may 
often  be  surmounted  with  ease,  by  changing  the  point  of 
approach  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  closer  survey  of  the 
ground  may  often  show  that  the  path  which,  on  a  hasty 
view,  we  might  select,  even  when  apparently  the  nearest 
across,  is  in  fact,  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  the  longest 
way  round,  and  that  while  a  route  carefully  chosen  may,  on 
a  more  minute  examination,  be  advantageously  changed,  a 
superficial  or  a  prejudiced  observer  is  not  a  safe  counselor 
for  making  such  changes. 

Mr.  Turner  again  is  unable  to  comprehend  what  principle 
of  philosophy  or  order  made  it  necessary  to  defer  the  use  of 
the  preposition  to  Lesson  106,  and  until  after  the  use  of  such 
compound  sentences  as  "  A  little  girl  carries  a  pail  and  picks 
strawberries,"  etc.  And  in  his  "better  method"  he  informs 
us,  that  he  prefers  to  introduce  verbs  without  prepositions  and 
verbs  with  prepositions  together.  But  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  explain  his  reasons.  We  conjecture,  however,  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  write  even  the  simplest  "baby  stories" 
without  using  prepositions. 

To  us,  it  seems  self-evident  that  it  is  a  step  in  language 
from  the  use  of  the  verb  without  a  preposition  to  the  use  of 
the  verb  with  a  preposition.  We  hold  that  our  pupil  can 
sooner  attach  clear  ideas  to  four  words  together  than  to  six ; 
that  the  use  of  the  preposition  makes  the  phrase  more  com- 
plex both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding,  (e.g.,  to  jump 
over,  to  jump  into,  to  jump  from,)  and  that  it  is  of  no  slight 
importance  to  practice  the  pupil  a  few  days  or  weeks  upon 
one  form  of  construction,  before  proceeding  to  another.  We 
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must,  in  the  order  of  lessons,  have  regard  not  merely  to  the 
comparative  ease  of  making  the  pupil  comprehend  the  general 
idea  conveyed  in  a  certain  phrase,  but  also  to  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  understand  the  use  and  importance  of 
each  word  in  the  phrase,  and  to  readily  remember  its  proper 
place,  before,  or  after  other  words.  And  we  think  that  if 
prepositions  and  verbs  are  introduced  together,  the  pupil  will 
in  many  cases  be  in  danger  of  confounding  the  meaning  of 
the  one  with  that  of  the  other,  (e.  g.,  go  to,  come  from,  jump 
over,  etc.)  In  short,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  introducing 
prepositions  along  with  the  first  verbs  taught  that  will  not 
apply  equally  well  to  introducing  adjectives  and  even  verbs 
along  with  the  first  nouns  taught,  thus  subverting  all  order, 
and  reducing  the  lessons  to  a  "jumble." 

And  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  allowing  the  pupil  to  be- 
come familiar,  by  practice,  with  the  use  and  construction  of 
the  simple  verb,  before  proceeding  to  the  use  of  the  verb 
modified  by  a  preposition,  no  reason  can  certainly  be  given 
why  it  should  be  necessary  to  wait  till  prepositions  are  in- 
troduced, before  we  give  sentences  in  which  two  verbs  ex- 
pressing successive  actions,  are  connected  with  one  nomina- 
tive. Such  a  form  is  very  easy  for  the  deaf  mute,  who, 
(excepting  only  the  little  copulative  word  and,)  uses  contin- 
ually in  his  own  colloquial  dialect  the  same  form  of  expression. 
On  the  contrary,  the  preposition  is  seldom  distinctly  brought 
out  in  the  colloquial  language  of  signs,  being  for  the  most 
part,  blended  in  one  sign  with  the  verb  ;  (e.  g.,  stand  on,  look 
at,  put  in,  take  out  of)  Let  the  teacher  attempt  to  translate 
into  colloquial  signs  the  very  simple  sentence  of  Mr.  Turner, 
" a  girl  carries  a  pail  in  her  hand"  and  contrast  it  with  " a 
girl  carries  a  pail  and  picks  strawberries,"  and  he  will  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  latter  comes  nearer  the  natural  order  of  signs 
than  the  former,  and  hence  is  easier  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  the  explanations  of  the  general  plan  of  our  Course 
heretofore  given,  every  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  that 
our  aim  has  been  to  form  the  early  lessons  on  two  or  three 
types  of  the  widest  application  and  utility.  A  certain  neces- 
sary order  of  words,  in  the  simplest  possible  sentences,  is  first 
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to  be  made  so  familiar  by  repetition  that  it  will  begin  to  ap- 
pear natural,  and  we  then  seek  to  develop  the  form  as  far  as 
we  can  by  increasing  the  pupil's  ability  to  express  his  own 
ideas  in  words,  arranged,  at  first  in  the  order  of  signs,  except 
so  far  as  that  order  is  modified  by  the  first  two  or  three  fun- 
damental rules  that  teach  the  place  of  the  adjective,  of  the 
nominative,  and  of  the  object.  It  is  not  till  our  pupil  begins 
to  feel  at  home  in  such  simple  forms  of  language  that  we 
would  introduce  other  forms  differing  more  essentially  from 
his  own  dialect  of  signs,  and  involving  the  use  of  a  greater 
number  of  words  for  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
use  any  distinct  signs. 

We  trust  we  have  now  shown  that,  though  it  may  some- 
times be  "  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  which  word  or 
which  class  of  words,  or  which  form  of  sentence,  shall  first 
be  taught,"  it  is  not  so  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  as  Mr. 
Turner  supposes,  and  that  our  critic  has  failed  to  show,  by 
any  pertinent  instances,  that  we  have  "  not  adopted  the  most 
natural  and  judicious  plan  in  arranging  our  lessons."  We 
do  not  suppose  we  have  done  so  in  all  cases ;  and  probably 
if  Mr.  Turner  would  examine  the  work  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  mental  philosophy  and  general  grammar,  he 
might  suggest  valuable  improvements.  The  Elementary 
volume  has  been  constructed  twice  over  with  all  the  care  and 
skill  which  we  could  bring  to  the  task.  Were  we  now  to 
take  the  book  to  pieces  again,  and  reconstruct  it  with  the 
advantage  of  longer  experience  in  its  use,  and  of  a  greater 
number  of  "  suggestions  of  experienced  teachers,"  it  is  very 
likely  we  might  not  only  introduce  more  and  better  cuts,  and 
endeavor  to  improve  the  choice  of  examples,  but  also  change 
the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  lessons.  But  suggestions 
made  by  teachers  who  manifestly  have  not  understood  the 
general  plan  of  construction,  and  whose  object  it  is  not  to 
improve  but  to  destroy  the  fabric,  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered with  no  little  caution,  lest  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
one  "  experienced  teacher,"  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the 
criticisms  of  another  equally  experienced  and  competent. 
The  book,  as  it  is,  has  been  found  generally  useful  and  ac- 
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ceptable,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  by  tinkering  it,  we 
might  make  it  less  rather  than  more  so. 

For  inexperienced  teachers  a  fuller  development  and  ap- 
plication of  each  lesson  is  no  doubt  desirable,  but  this  devel- 
opment and  application  should  vary  with  "passing  events," 
and  changing  circumstances ;  and  can  only  be  taught  by 
general  directions  and  examples. 

We  have  time  and  space  left  for  only  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  specimen  of  his  own  first  book  with  which  Mr.  Turner 
has  favored  us.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  an  "imaginary 
book"  by  so  short  a  specimen ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  if,  as 
would  seem  from  Mr.  Turner's  introductory  remarks,  this 
lesson  is  the  first "  after  the  imperative,"  in  which  verbs  are 
introduced,  he  has  plunged  in  medias  res,  and  introduced  the 
difficulties  of  language  to  his  pupil,  not  as  he  proposed, 
"  one  or  two  at  a  time,"  but  in  companies,  or  rather  in  mobs. 
We  have  not  only  nouns  and  verbs,  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, but  personal  pronouns,  the  personal  terminations  of 
verbs,  prepositions  modifying  verbs,  adverbs  modifying  verbs, 
two  or  three  distinct  uses  of  the  article  the,  and  idiomatic 
uses  of  certain  words,  as  over,  and  run,  (for  flow,)  all  blended 
together  in  the  compass  of  three  or  four  lines  of  text.  Nor 
do  we  find  any  provision  made  in  the  illustrative  sentences 
at  the  bottom  for  explaining  some  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  difficulties,  or  for  determining  by  contrast  the  meaning 
of  certain  words  and  phrases,  (as  go  to,  sit  down,  etc.,)  which 
can  hardly  be  fully  understood  till  their  meaning  is  limited 
by  contrast.  We  may  add  that,  by  an  inadvertence  no 
doubt,  even  in  so  short  a  specimen,  at  least  one  word  is 
used  improperly.  A  milk  maid  sits  down  by  the  cow  she  is 
to  milk ;  to  sit  down  near  the  cow  would  mark  a  mere  spec- 
tator. When  Mr.  Turner  directs  his  pupils  to  write  on  their 
large  slates,  does  he  tell  them  to  stand  near  the  slates,  or  by 
them? 

Neither  does  this  specimen  lesson  appear  to  us  very  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Turner's  first  and 
second  articles.  He  has  so  far  overcome  his  dread  of  that  ter- 
rible bugbear,  "  introducing  grammar  too  early  in  the  course," 
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that  he  arranges  his  words  "  in  grammatical  classes,"  nouns 
with  nouns,  verbs  with  verbs ;  and  in  spite  of  his  dictum  that 
the  pupil  should  "  as  soon  as  possible  be  put  upon  connected 
language  and  kept  upon  it,"*  and  of  his  contempt  for  isolated 
sentences,  quite  a  large  proportion  of  this  sample  lesson  is 
composed  of  isolated  sentences,  and  directions  are  given,  (as 
we  anticipated,)  that  the  pupil  should  be  practiced  in  writing 
such  sentences.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  sentences 
given  as  specimens  are  hardly  such  as  awaken  the  interest 
and  attention  of  children.  In  short,  while  the  model  lesson 
violates  many  principles  of  order,  which  we  regard  as  very 
important,  we  are  unable  to  see  that  it  comes  any  nearer  than 
any  of  our  own  early  lessons  on  verbs,  to  Mr.  Turner's 
"  course  of  the  mother  with  her  child,"  except  it  be  in  the  in- 
terest and  moral  of  the  story  of  the  spilt  milk,  and  kicking 
and  beaten  cow,  contained  in  three  lines  and  a  half  in  the 
middle  of  a  lesson  of  fifteen  lines.  Is  the  interest  of  this  re- 
markable and  edifying  incident  held  to  be  sufficient  to  im- 
press on  the  pupil's  memory  half  a  dozen  new  forms  of  con- 
struction at  once,  besides  sundry  new  words  ?  If  there  is 
any  magic  in  such  stories  to  help  deaf  mutes  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  language,  we  should  think  a  spell  so  negligently 
put  together  would  lose  much  of  its  potency. 

That  Mr.  Turner  might  on  his  plan  "  introduce  the  forms 
of  construction  as  systematically  and  in  as  regular  order  as 
Dr.  Peet  has  done  in  his  first  book,"  is  an  appeal  to  possibil- 
ities beyond  our  ability  to  calculate ;  but  we  venture  to  say, 
the  sample  we  have  will  hardly  strike  "  those  competent  to 
decide,"  as  a  very  promising  earnest  of  his  success  in  that 
task.  Whether  he  will  "  have  the  advantage  of  presenting  to 
the  pupil  a  more  attractive  page,"  is  a  question  of  which,  as 
every  crow  thinks  her  own  nestlings  the  whitest,  we  presume 
neither  Mr.  Turner  nor  ourselves  are  the  proper  judges.  We 
are,  however,  content  that  the  proof  of  such  puddings  should 
be  in  the  eating.  That  Mr.  Turner  could  make  an  attractive 
reading  book  for  young  pupils,  we  do  not  doubt,  and  as  pic- 
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tures  and  novelty  seldom  fail  to  please  and  instruct  them, 
and  as  there  is  an  almost  total  want  of  such  books  as  deaf- 
mute  pupils  of  one  or  two  years'  standing  can  read  with  ease 
and  interest,  we  could  wish  to  have  a  few  little  books  of  such 
stories  as  Mr.  Turner  has  been  preparing,  with  the  pictures 
(but  without  the  isolated  sentences,)  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  young  pupils  by  way  of  recreation,  and  of  practice  in 
language,  as  soon  as  they  are  so  far  advanced  that  such 
stories  may  present  no  other  difficulties  than  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  new  words.  Whether  Mr.  Turner's  lessons 
will  have  "at  least  the  appearance  of  greater  unity  and 
method,"  we  can  hardly  judge  till  we  see  more  than  one  of 
them.  Some  may  think  the  contemplated  book  will  be  the 
better,  if  its  other  lessons  do  not  display  unity  of  method,  or 
of  execution,  with  the  one  offered  as  a  specimen. 

If  Mr.  Turner  is  confused  and  unsound  in  his  theories,  or 
at  fault  in  his  "logic,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  jokes  are 
excruciating.  We  can  heartily  join  in  the  laugh  excited  by 
the  pleasantry  with  which  he  winds  up  his  last  article, — 
whether  with  him  or  at  him  is  of  no  consequence  when  both 
sides  take  it  in  equal  good  humor.  We  would  merely  re- 
mark that  the  advantage,  over  which  he  makes  his  final 
flourish,  was  only  gained  by  imputing  to  us  remarks  we 
never  dreamed  of  making.  We  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
proving  that  the  Philistines  "  constructively"  killed  Saul, 
"because  they  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  lived  long 
enough,"  but  merely  meant  to  show  how  it  happened  that  we 
fell  into  the  inadvertence  which  we  were  ourselves  the  first  to 
point  out.  Our  memory  was  at  fault,  not  our  "  logic."  It- 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Turner  here,  (as  perhaps  on  former  oc- 
casions,) first  makes  his  giant,  and  then  shows  his  prowess 
by  demolishing  him.  If  a  general  on  his  return  from  a  cam- 
paign, should  display  a  flag  forged  by  himself  as  one  taken 
from  the  enemy,  it  would  probably  be  suspected  that  he  had 
few  real  advantages  to  boast  of. 

But  since  Mr.  Turner  shows  a  disposition  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  we  assure  him  that  we  shall  have  much  more  pleas- 
ure in  cooperating  with  him  in  measures  for  the  advancement 
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of  that  good  cause  in  which  we  have  both  been  laboring  for 
the  best  part  of  our  lives,  and  in  which  we  can  desire  no 
more  zealous  and  reliable  ally  than  himself,  than  in  finding 
ourselves  forced  to  maintain  positions  antagonistical  to  his. 
Men  cannot  always  think  alike.  Even  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence lead  different  minds  to  diverse  conclusions ;  but  we 
trust,  among  those  who  write  for  the  Annals  at  least,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  need  not  lead  to  acerbity  of  feeling,  nor 
strong  arguments  be  mistaken  for  harsh  expressions.  It  is  a 
duty  we  all  owe,  to  leave  on  record  the  best  results  of  our  ex- 
perience and  reflection  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  brethren ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  discharge  this  task  the  less 
carefully  and  hence  successfully,  when  we  know  that  our 
views  will  be  keenly  weighed  and  commented  on  by  others. 

Hoping  that  the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on, 
not  in  all  respects  a  pleasant  one,  may  not  have  been  without 
utility  toward  settling  some  important  questions  relating  to 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  too  apologize  to 
our  readers  if  we  have  trespassed  on  their  patience. 


LIFE  AND  HEALTH  STATISTICS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  comparative  healthfulness  of  the  various  occupations 
in  which  men  engage,  is  a  common  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
one  of  no  small  interest;  to  those  especially,  who  have  a 
relish  for  statistical  knowledge.  The  profession  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiar,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  facts  have  ever  yet  been  given  to  the 
public,  to  show  its  effect  upon  health  and  longevity.  A  brief 
article  upon  this  point,  therefore,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  of  course,  to  the 
single  institution  with  which  we  are  connected ;  adding  an 
earnest  request  to  our  associates  in  other  schools  for  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  that  they  would  furnish  us 
with  such  additional  facts  as  lie  within  their  knowledge,  per- 
taining to  the  subject,  for  publication  in  future  numbers  of 
the  Annals. 

The  American  Asylum  has  been  in  operation  thirty -five 
years.  During  this  period,  twenty-seven  individuals  have 
been  employed,  at  various  times,  as  instructors  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  the  continuance  of  their  connection  with  it  varying 
from  one  year  to  thirty-five  years.  The  average  length  of 
time  daring  which  these  twenty-seven  instructors  have  re- 
mained in  the  Asylum,  is  about  eleven  years ;  and  it  is,  in 
our  view,  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  death  has 
taken  place  among  them,  while  connected  with  the  institution, 
during  the  third  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  it  be- 
gan to  exist.  Five  of  the  twenty-seven  teachers  above  men- 
tioned are  now  dead,  but  in  every  instance,  death  took  place 
after  they  left  the  Asylum,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  Let  us  speak  of  these  five  persons  a  little 
more  particularly. 

Elizur  T.  Washburn  became  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum  in 
1826.  Naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  troubled  with 
pulmonary  difficulties,  he  left  the  institution  in  1829 ;  engaged 
himself  as  "  schoolmaster"  on  board  of  a  national  ship,  and 
after  an  absence  of  about  a  year  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turned to  die  in  his  native  country. 

William  C.  Woodbridge,  the  celebrated  geographer,  was 
Mr.  Gallaudet's  first  hearing  and  speaking  assistant.  His 
term  of  service  in  the  Asylum  extended  from  1817  to  1821. 
At  this  last  date,  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
employment,  but  although  for  many  years  an  invalid,  he  was 
enabled  to  conduct  and  accomplish  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
usefulness.  As  the  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education;  as 
the  author  of  geographical  works  of  great  merit,  and  as  the 
active  and  efficient  promoter  of  education  generally,  Mr. 
Woodbridge  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was  the  writer 
of  the  article,  "  Dumb  and  Deaf,"  in  the  American  Encyclo- 
pedia.   He  died  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Isaac  Orr  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  in  the 
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Asylum.  His  connection  with  it  continued  from  1818  to 
1824.  Constrained  by  failing  health  to  leave  his  place,  he 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  (now  extinct,)  and  afterward 
found  employment  at  Washington  City  ;  first  as  the  editor 
of  a  weekly  religious  paper,  and  then,  as  reporter  for  the 
National  Intelligencer.  Mr.  Orr  was  a  man  of  inventive 
genius  ;  the  best  known  product  of  which  is  the  famous 
"  air-tight  stove."    He  died  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  we  need  say  but  little  in  this 
place ;  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  having  been  entirely 
devoted  to  his  memory.  He  was  principal  of  the  Asylum 
thirteen  years,  leaving  in  1830,  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Joseph  D.  Tyler  became  an  instructor  in  the  Asylum  in 
1832,  and  in  1839,  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  in  Staunton,  Va.,  at  which  place  he  died. 
A  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Tyler  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 

But  while  the  facts  here  given  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
profession  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  calculated 
to  induce  those  diseases  which  most  frequently  destroy  life,, 
it  is  equally  plain  that  its  effect  upon  the  general  health  of 
the  teacher  is  unfavorable.  The  late  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  he  knew  of  no  profession  in  which  the 
tax  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  faithful  and  diligent 
laborer  was  so  severe  as  in  this ;  and  there  has  been  abund- 
ant evidence  at  the  Asylum  to  show  that  his  opinion  was 
correct.  The  cases  have  not  been  rare  in  which  instructors 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  institution  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  and  others  have  been  obliged,  by 
temporary  release  and  rest,  to  renew  their  exhausted  energies. 
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INDIAN  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

[The  following  account  of  the  signs  employed  by  the  Indians  of  the  West, 
is  taken  from  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  points  of  re- 
semblance between  these  signs  and  those  in  use  among  the  educated  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  numerous  and  striking. — Editor.] 

1.  Sun — The  fore  finger  and  thumb  are  brought  together 
at  tip,  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  held  up  toward  the  sun's 
track.  To  indicate  any  particular  time  of  the  day,  the  hand 
with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  is  stretched  out  toward  the  east 
horizon,  and  then  gradually  elevated,  to  show  the  ascent  of 
that  luminary,  until  the  hand  arrives  in  the  proper  direction, 
to  indicate  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  will  be 
at  the  given  time. 

2.  Night,  or  sleeping — The  head,  with  the  eyes  closed,  is 
laterally  inclined  for  a  moment  upon  the  hand.  As  many 
times  as  this  is  repeated,  so  many  nights  are  indicated :  very 
frequently  the  sign  of  the  sun  is  traced  over  the  heavens, 
from  east  to  west,  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  a  day,  and  precedes 
the  motion  ;  it  also  precedes  the  following — 

3.  Darkness — The  hands  extended  horizontally  forward, 
and  back  upward,  pass  one  over  the  other,  two  or  three  times 
touching  it. 

4.  Combat — The  clenched  hands  are  held  about  as  high  as 
the  neck,  and  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  then  waved  two  or 
three  times  laterally,  to  show  the  advances  and  retreats  of  the 
combatants ;  after  which  the  fingers  of  each  hand  are  suffered 
to  spring  from  the  thumb  toward  each  other,  as  in  the  act  of 
sprinkling  water,  to  represent  the  flight  of  missiles. 

5.  Prisoner — The  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
are  held  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  opening  toward  and 
near  the  breast,  and  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  representing 
the  prisoner,  is  placed  upright  within  the  curve,  and  passed 
from  one  side  to  another,  in  order  to  show  that  it  will  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  out. 

6.  Man — A  finger  held  vertically. 
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7.  Seeing — The  fore  finger,  in  the  attitude  of  pointing,  is 
passed  from  the  eye  toward  the  real  or  imaginary  object. 

8.  Seen,  or  discovered — The  sign  of  a  man,  or  other  ani- 
mal, is  made,  after  which  the  finger  is  pointed  toward,  and 
approached  to  your  own  eye  :  it  is  the  preceding  sign  re- 
versed. 

9.  Entering  a  house  or  lodge — The  left  hand  is  held  with 
the  back  upward,  and  the  right  hand  also  with  the  back  up, 
is  passed  in  a  curvilinear  direction,  down  under  the  other, 
so  as  to  rub  against  its  palm,  then  up  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
The  left  hand  here  represents  the  low  door  of  the  skin  lodge, 
and  the  right,  the  man  stooping  down  to  pass  in. 

10.  Theft — The  left  fore  arm  is  held  horizontally,  a  little 
forward  or  across  the  body,  and  the  right  hand  passing  under 
it,  with  a  quick  motion,  seems  to  grasp  something,  and  is 
suddenly  withdrawn. 

11.  Hunting — The  fore  finger  is  brought  near  the  eye,  and 
placed  in  the  attitude  of  pointing :  it  is  then  wagged  from  side 
to  side,  the  eye  following  its  devious  motion,  and  seeming 
to  look  in  the  direction  indicated.  Sometimes  the  hand  is 
extended  far  before  the  eye,  and  the  same  motion  is  given  to 
the  finger. 

12.  Pretty — The  fingers  and  thumb,  so  opposed  as  to  form 
a  curve,  are  passed  over  the  face  nearly  touching  it,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  chin :  then  add  the  sign  of  Good,  No.  42. 

13.  Eating — The  fingers  and  thumb  are  brought  together 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  into  something  of  a  wedge  shape, 
and  passed  to  and  from  the  mouth  four  or  five  times,  within 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  of  it;  to  imitate  the  ac- 
tion of  food  passing  to  the  mouth. 

14.  Drinking,  or  water — The  hand  is  partially  clenched, 
so  as  to  have  something  of  a  cup  shape,  and  the  opening  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  is  raised  to  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
act  of  drinking.  If  the  idea  of  water  only  is  to  be  conveyed, 
the  hand  does  not  stop  at  the  mouth,  but  is  continued 
above  it. 

15.  Enough,  or  a  bellyful — The  sign  for  eating  is  first 
made,  then  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  are  opposed  to  each 
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other,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircular  curve,  which  is  elevated 
along  the  body  from  the  belly  to  the  neck,  in  order  to  indicate 
that  the  interior  is  filled  with  food  up  to  that  part. 

16.  Squaw — The  hands  are  passed  from  the  top  down 
each  side  of  the  head,  indicating  the  parting  of  the  hair  on 
the  top,  and  its  flowing  down  each  side. 

17.  The  discharge  of  a  gun — Is  indicated  by  slapping  the 
back  of  the  right  hand  partially  closed,  into  the  palm  of  the 
left. 

18.  Death — By  throwing  the  fore  finger  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, into  a  horizontal  position  toward  the  earth,  with  the 
back  downward. 

19.  Killing — The  hands  are  held  with  the  edge  upward, 
and  the  right  hand  strikes  the  other  transversely,  as  in  the 
act  of  chopping.  This  sign  seems  to  be  more  particularly 
applicable  to  convey  the  idea  of  death  produced  by  a  blow 
of  the  tomahawk  or  war-club. 

20.  Bison — The  two  fore  fingers  are  placed  near  the  ears, 
projecting,  so  as  to  represent  the  horns  of  the  animal. 

21.  Surrounding  the  Bison — The  sign  No.  20  is  first  made : 
the  hands  with  the  fore  fingers  and  thumbs  in  a  semicircle, 
are  then  brought  two  or  three  times  together. 

22.  Discharging  the  arrow — The  hands  are  placed  as  in 
the  attitude  of  drawing  the  arrow  in  the  bow,  (this  is  also  the 
sign  for  the  bow,)  and  its  departure  is  indicated  by  springing 
the  fingers  from  the  thumbs,  as  in  the  act  of  sprinkling  water. 

23.  To  speak — The  motion  is  like  sprinkling  water  from 
the  mouth  by  springing  the  fore  finger  from  the  thumb,  the 
hand  following  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  at  each  re- 
silience, to  show  the  direction  of  the  word,  or  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  :  this  motion  is  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

24.  Haranguing — The  above  motion  repeated  rapidly,  the 
hand  at  each  motion  pursuing  a  different  direction,  to  show 
that  the  talk  is  addressed  to  various  persons. 

25.  Quantity,  or  great  number — The  hands  and  arms  are 
passed  in  a  curvilinear  direction  outward  and  downward,  as 
if  we  were  showing  the  form  of  a  large  globe  ;  then  the  hands 
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are  closed  and  elevated,  as  if  something  was  grasped  in  each 
hand,  and  held  up  about  as  high  as  the  face. 

26.  Exchange — The  two  fore  fingers  are  extended  perpen- 
dicularly, and  the  hands  are  then  passed  by  each  other  trans- 
versely in  front  of  the  breast,  so  as  nearly  to  exchange 
positions. 

27.  Inquiry — The  hand  held  up  with  the  thumb  near  the 
face,  and  the  palm  directed  toward  the  person  of  whom  the 
inquiry  is  making:  it  is  then  rotated  upon  the  wrist  two  or 
three  times  edgewise,  to  denote  uncertainty. 

28.  Truth — The  fore  finger  passed,  in  the  attitude  of  point- 
ing, from  the  mouth  forward  in  a  line  curving  a  little  up- 
ward, the  other  fingers  being  carefully  closed. 

29.  Lie — The  fore  and  middle  fingers  extended,  passed 
^wo  or  three  times  from  the  mouth  forward:  they  are  joined 
at  the  mouth,  but  separate  as  they  depart  from  it,  indicating 
that  the  words  go  in  different  directions. 

30.  It  is  so — The  motion  is  somewhat  like  28,  but  the  fin- 
ger is  held  rather  more  upright,  and  is  passed  nearly  straight 
forward  from  opposite  the  breast,  and  when  at  the  end  of  its 
course,  it  seems  gently  to  strike  something,  though  with  a 
rather  slow  and  not  suddenly  accelerated  motion. 

3J.  Sit  down — The  fist  is  clenched,  and  the  motion  of  it 
is  then  the  same  as  if  it  held  a  staff,  and  gently  stamped  it 
upon  the  earth,  two  or  three  times. 

32.  Traveling  with  great  rapidity — The  hands  are  held 
edge  up,  extended  forward  and  a  little  sideways,  one  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  though  parallel:  they  then  are  agitated  a 
little  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  though  with  a  much  more  rapid 
and  not  so  wide  a  motion,  the  arms  being  at  rest. 

33.  Running — The  arm  nearly  doubled  upon  itself,  and 
then  the  elbow  thrown  forward  and  backward,  as  in  the  act 
of  running. 

34.  Riding  on  horseback — The  index  and  middle  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  are  straddled  over  the  left  index  finger,  repre- 
senting the  rider  and  the  horse:  these  are  then  jolted  forward 
to -represent  the  trotting  motion  of  the  horse. 

35.  Knife — Hold  the  left  hand  clenched  near  the  mouth 
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as  if  it  held  one  end  of  a  strip  of  meat,  the  other  end  of  which 
was  between  the  teeth,  then  pass  the  edge  of  the  right  hand, 
as  in  the  act  of  cutting,  obliquing  a  little  upward  from  right 
to  left,  between  the  other  hand  and  mouth,  so  as  to  appear 
to  divide  the  supposed  meat. 

36.  Awl — The  left  fore  finger  is  extended,  and  the  right, 
also  extended,  is  placed  across  it,  and  is  then  turned  on  its 
axis,  so  as  to  imitate  the  action  of  the  awl  in  making  a  hole. 

37.  My  offspring — If  an  Indian  wishes  to  tell  you  that  an 
individual  present  is  his  offspring,  he  points  to  the  person, 
and  then  with  the  finger  still  extended,  passes  it  forward  from 
his  loins  in  a  line  curving  downward,  then  slightly  upward, 
sometimes  saying,  "  That  is  my  child,  ilium  minxi"  Da- 
shinga-shinga-we-weet-tah-ohn-na-je. 

38.  Strength — The  hands  are  clenched,  the  left  fore  arm 
is  held  almost  perpendicularly  near  the  breast,  so  that  the  fist 
is  nearly  opposite  to  the  throat;  the  right  arm  is  then  carried 
up  between  the  left  and  the  breast ;  and  continued  on  over 
the  left  fist  to  the  outside  of  the  latter;  the  right  arm  is  then 
brought  down  so  as  to  have  the  same  direction  with  the 
other,  and  the  fists  rest  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  line  from 
the  breast.  This  motion  resembles  the  act  of  wringing  a 
thick  towel.  If  he  would  say,  "  I  am  strong,"  he  strikes  him- 
self upon  the  breast  two  or  three  times  with  his  fist,  pre- 
viously to  the  motion  above  described.  If  he  would  say, 
"  You  are  strong,"  he  previously  points  to  you,  &c. 

39.  Fire — The  act  of  striking  fire  with  the  flint  and  steel 
is  represented,  after  which,  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  is  indi- 
cated, by  closing  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
holding  them  in  a  vertical  position  with  the  hand  as  low  as 
convenient;  the  hand  is  then  gradually  elevated,  and  the 
fingers  and  thumb  a  little  expanded,  to  show  the  ascent  and 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  smoke. 

40.  Rabbit — The  fore  and  little  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
are  extended,  representing  the  ears  of  the  animal  ;  the  hand 
is  then  bobbed  forward  to  show  the  leaping  motion  of  the 
animal. 

41.  Deer — The  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  extended 
Vol.  IV.  21 
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vertically,  with  the  back  toward  the  breast,  it  is  then  turned 
from  side  to  side,  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  tail  of  the  an- 
imal when  he  walks  at  his  leisure. 

42.  Good — The  hand  held  horizontally,  back  upward,  de- 
scribes with  the  arm  a  horizontal  curve  outward. 

43.  Be  quiet,  or  be  not  alarmed,  or  have  patience — The 
palm  of  the  hand  is  held  toward  the  person. 

44.  Copulation — The  back  of  the  right  hand  with  the  fore 
finger  extended,  is  slapped  three  or  four  times  in  the  palm  of 
the  left,  which  is  partially  closed  so  as  to  admit  the  motion 
of  the  other  hand  within  it ;  at  each  motion  the  right  hand 
advances  forward  in  the  left,  until  at  the  last  motion,  its 
fingers  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  being  sprung  two 
or  three  times  from  the  thumb,  as  in  the  act  of  sprinkling 
water. 

45.  I  will  kill  you — Direct  the  right  hand  toward  the  of- 
fender, and  spring  the  fingers  from  the  thumb,  as  in  the  act 
of  sprinkling  water. 

46.  Fish — Hold  the  upper  edge  of  the  hand  horizontally, 
and  agitate  it  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  but  more  rapidly,  in 
imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  tail  of  the  fish. 

47.  Poor — The  two  fore  fingers  extended,  with  the  right 
as  if  it  was  a  knife,  imitate  the  motion  of  cutting  the  flesh 
off  the  left  finger,  beginning  toward  the  tip,  and  cutting  with 
a  quick  motion  directed  toward  the  base  ;  at  the  same  time 
turn  the  left  finger  a  little  round,  so  as  to  expose  the  different 
parts  to  the  action  of  cutting ;  intimating  that  the  flesh  has 
diminished  from  starvation* 

48.  House  or  lodge — The  two  hands  are  reared  together  in 
the  form  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  up- 
ward. 

49.  Husband,  companion,  or  in  company — The  two  fore 
fingers  are  extended  and  placed  together,  with  their  backs 
upward. 

50.  Snow — The  hand  is  held  up  about  as  high  as  the  head, 
with  the  fingers  suffered  to  dangle  downward,  it  is  then 
bobbed  a  little  up  and  down,  as  if  to  throw  off  drops  from 
the  ends  of  the  fingers. 
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51.  Rain — The  sign  for  water  (No.  14)  precedes  that  for  snow. 

52.  Robe — The  hands  are  placed  near  the  shoulders,  as  if 
holding  the  ends  of  the  robe,  and  then  crossed,  as  if  drawing 
the  robe  tight  around  the  shoulders. 

53.  The  coming  of  a  person  from  a  distance — Place  the  fore 
finger  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  arm  extended  toward 
the  point  from  which  the  person  came,  or  is  to  come,  then 
bring  it  gradually  near  the  body,  but  not  in  contact  with  it, 
or  if  he  continued  on,  carry  it  in  the  direction  he  passed. 

54.  Snake — The  fore  finger  is  extended  horizontally,  and 
passed  along  forward  in  a  serpentine  line.  This  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  Snake  nation  of  Indians. 

55.  Crow  nation  of  Indians — The  hands  held  out  each 
side,  and  striking  the  air  in  the  manner  of  flying. 

56.  Light — Make  the  sign  of  the  sun  in  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  then  extend  the  hands  together,  with  the  palms  upward, 
and  carry  them  from  each  other  outward. 

57.  Flat-head,  nation — One  hand  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

58.  Pierced-nose  nation — The  finger  extended,  pass  it  hori- 
zontally by  the  nostrils. 

59.  Trade — First  make  the  sign  of  exchange,  (No  26,) 
then  pat  the  left  arm  with  the  right  finger,  with  a  rapid  mo- 
tion from  the  hand  passing  it  toward  the  shoulder. 

60.  Sioux  nation — The  edge  of  the  hand  passed  across  the 
throat,  as  in  the  act  of  cutting  that  part. 

61.  Black-foot  nation — The  finger  and  thumb  encircle  the 
ancle. 

62.  Arrapaho  nation — The  fingers  of  one  hand  touch  the 
breast  in  different  parts,  to  indicate  the  tattooing  of  that  part 
in  points. 

63.  Carrying  a  pack — The  hands  are  placed  each  side  of 
the  head,  as  if  they  held  the  strap  of  the  happas,  which 
passes  round  the  forehead,  in  order  to  relieve  that  part,  by 
supporting  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  burden ;  with  this 
motion,  two  or  three  slight  inclinations  of  the  head  and  cor- 
responding movements  of  the  hands  are  also  made. 

64.  Pretty — Another  sign,  beside  that  marked,  No.  43,  is 
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the  following :  curve  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
place  the  tip  on  the  ridge  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  so 
as  to  represent  a  high  Roman  nose,  then  bring  down  the 
hand  in  a  curvilinear  manner,  until  the  wrist  touches  the 
breast,  after  which  add  the  sign,  No.  42. 

65.  No,  not,  or  none — The  hand  waved  outward,  with  the 
thumb  upward.    For  pes,  see  No.  30. 

66.  Destroyed,  or  all  gone,  no  more — The  hands  held  hori- 
zontally, and  the  palms  rubbed  together,  two  or  three  times 
round :  the  right  hand  is  then  carried  off  from  the  other,  in 
a  short  horizontal  curve. 

67.  Anger — The  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
with  the  ends  together  and  near  the  breast,  then  turn  the 
hand  round  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  describe  vertical 
circles ;  indicating  that  the  heart  is  disturbed. 

68.  Dissatisfaction,  or  discontent — The  extended  finger 
placed  transversely  before  the  situation  of  the  heart,  rotate 
the  wrist  two  or  three  times  gently,  forming  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  each  time. 

69.  Indecision — The  index  and  middle  finger  extended 
and  diverged,  place  them  transversely  before  the  situation  of 
the  heart,  and  rotate  the  wrist  two  or  three  times  gently, 
forming  each  time  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

70.  Fool — The  finger  is  pointed  to  the  forehead,  and  the 
hand  is  then  held  vertically  above  the  head,  and  rotated  on 
the  wrist  two  or  three  times. 

71.  Swiftness — The  two  index  fingers  are  held  parallel 
together,  and  pointing  forward,  the  right  one  is  then  passed 
rapidly  forward. 

72.  Shienne  nation — With  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  proceed  as  if  cutting  the  left  arm  in  different  places 
with  a  sawing  motion  from  the  wrist  upward — to  represent 
the  cuts  or  burns  on  the  arms  of  that  nation. 

73.  Left-handed — The  left  hand  clenched  is  held  up  be- 
fore the  neck,  the  elbow  is  then  brought  in  to  the  side,  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  the  fore  arm  a  twist,  so  as  to  bring  the 
closed  palm  opposite  the  breast. 

74.  J  do  not  understand — The  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
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right  liand  brought  together  near  their  tips,  and  then  ap- 
proached, and  receded,  to  and  from  the  ear,  two  or  three 
times,  with  a  quick  motion,  made  within  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  inches  ;  finish  with  the  sign,  No.  65. 

75.  I  understand — The  same  sign  with  the  preceding,  ex- 
cepting the  No.  65,  which  is  omitted.  The  motion  of  the 
fingers,  is  designed  to  represent  the  sound  entering  the  ear. 

76.  Love  or  affection — The  clenched  hand,  pressed  hard 
upon  the  breast. 

77.  Me  (I) — The  clenched  hand  struck  gently,  and  with  a 
quick  motion,  two  or  three  times,  upon  the  breast.  Or,  the 
fingers  brought  together  are  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
breast. 

78.  You — Is  expressed  by  simply  pointing  at  the  persons 
and  the  same  for  other  objects  within  view. 

79.  Multitude — First  indicate  a  man,  No.  6,  or  whatever 
object  it  may  be,  and  then  the  sign  of  a  great  many,  No.  25. 

80.  Opposite — A  clenched  hand  held  up  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from  it. 

81.  Hill — A  clenched  hand  held  up  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  at  the  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from  it. 

82.  River — The  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  scoop  or  ladle,  is 
carried  to  the  mouth  as  if  conveying  water,  and  then  drawn 
along  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  edge  downward,  about 
the  height  of  the  breast. 

83.  Counting,  or  enumeration — The  fingers  and  thumbs 
expanded,  count  ten ;  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  enumera- 
tion by  tens,  the  hands  must  be  clenched,  and  if  again  ex- 
panded it  counts  twenty,  and  so  on,  the  hands  being  clench- 
ed between  every  ten.  In  order  to  indicate  the  digits,  clench 
the  hands  and  extend  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  for 
one,  extend  also  the  right  finger  for  two,  and  so  on,  the  thumb 
for  five  ;  these  must  remain  extended,  whilst  the  thumb  of 
the  right  is  extended  for  six,  &c.  Any  number  within  five, 
above  any  number  of  tens,  is  indicated  by  clenching  the  left 
hand  and  crossing  the  right  over  it,  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  fingers  extended.  For  the  number  of  sixteen,  exhibit 
the  sign  of  ten  and  then  extend  four  fingers,  and  then  two 
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thumbs  in  the  order  of  enumeration ;  for  seventeen,  proceed 
by  extending  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  so  on  to 
twenty.  In  this  manner  any  sum  can  be  denoted,  always 
holding  the  backs  of  the  hands  upward.  When  enumerating 
a  small  number,  where  a  considerable  exertion  of  the  memo- 
ry is  requisite,  the  Indians  extend  the  left  hand  with  the 
palm  upward,  whilst,  with  the  index  of  the  right,  the  fingers 
are  successively  bent  in  to  the  palm,  beginning  as  before  with 
the  little  finger,  and  the  greater  difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind 
the  numbers  or  events,  the  more  apparent  resistance  is  offer- 
ed to  the  inflexion  of  the  finger. 

84.  A  Chief — The  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand  extended, 
pass  it  perpendicularly  downward,  then  turn  it  upward,  and 
raise  it  in  a  right  line  as  high  as  the  head. 

85.  Bad — Make  the  sign  of  good  (No.  42),  and  then  that 
of  not,  (No.  65.) 

86.  Gun — Hold  out  the  left  hand,  as  in  the  act  of  sup- 
porting the  gun  when  directed  horizontally,  and  with  the 
right  appear  to  cock  it. 

87.  Gunpowder — Appear  to  take  up  a  pinch  of  the  pow- 
der, and  rub  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  then  turning 
the  hand,  spring  the  fingers  from  the  thumb  upward,  so  as  to 
represent  the  exploding  of  the  powder. 

88.  Ball,  or  bullet — Make  the  sign  of  the  exploding  of  the 
powder,  then  grasp  the  fore  finger  of  the  hand  with  the  re- 
maining fingers  and  thumb,  so  that  the  tip  of  it,  will  so  ex- 
tend beyond  them,  as  to  represent  the  ball. 

89.  Scissors — With  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  imitate 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  blades  of  the  scissors. 

90.  Looking-glass — The  palm  of  the  hand  held  before  the 
face,  the  fingers  pointing  upward. 

91.  Writing — The  act  of  writing  is  imitated  by  the  finger, 
in  the  palm  of  the  opposite  hand. 

92.  Brother — The  sign  for  a  man  (No.  6),  succeeded  by 
placing  the  ends  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  one  hand, 
together  in  the  mouth. 

93.  Sister — The  sign  for  a  squaw  (No.  16),  after  which 
place  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  as  in  No.  92. 
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94.  Cold — The  arms  with  clenched  hands,  held  up  before 
the  breast,  thrown  into  a  tremulous  motion  as  if  shivering 
with  cold. 

95.  Cowardice — The  head  stooped  down,  and  the  arm 
thrown  up  to  protect  it ;  a  quick  motion. 

96.  Marching,  or  traveling  moderately — The  hand  held 
vertically  as  high  as  the  neck,  with  slightly  divided  fingers, 
and  rocked  edgewise  forward  and  backward  upon  the  wrist, 
extending  the  arm  a  little  forward.  This  sign  resembles 
that  for  inquiry  (No.  27),  but  differs  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  hand. 

97.  The  return  of  a  party  through  fear — Begin  with  the 
preceding  motion,  then  draw  the  tips  of  the  ringers  and 
thumb  together,  and  retreat  the  hand  to  the  body. 

98.  Hunting  Shirt — The  fore  finger  and  thumb  so  opposed 
as  to  form  a  curve,  are  passed  near  the  surface  of  the  body, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  abdomen. 

99.  Surprise,  or  astonishment — Is  indicated  by  placing  the 
hand  upon  the  mouth,  to  show  that  language  is  inadequate 
to  communicate  their  sensations. 

100.  Calumet  Dance — The  hand  extended  with  the  edge 
upward,  and  with  the  arm  waved  sideways,  with  a  motion 
like  that  of  a  swing. 

101.  Beaver  trap — The  two  fore  fingers  brought  suddenly 
together,  in  a  parallel  manner,  so  as  to  represent  the  snap- 
ping of  the  steel  trap. 

102.  Stone — Close  the  right  hand,  and  strike  the  palm  of 
the  left  two  or  three  times  with  it. 

103.  Give  it  to  me — The  hand  extended  in  a  pointing  po- 
sition towards  the  object  in  request,  then  brought  towards 
the  body  with  the  finger  raised  vertically,  and  laid  against 
the  breast. 

104.  Mountains — When  speaking  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Tarrarecawaho  held  up  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  a 
little  diverging  from  each  other ;  and  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  streams  flowing  from  them,  he  placed  the  index  finger  of 
his  right  hand  alternately  between  each  two  of  them,  and 
drew  it  away  in  a  serpentine  manner. 
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The  following  signs  are  extracted  from  an  essay  by  Wil- 
liam Dunbar,  Esq.,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It 
will  be  observed  that  some  of  them  differ  essentially  from 
those  which  we  obtained,  and  that  we  have  omitted  ten  of 
them  which  correspond  with  those  we  have  given. 

White — With  the  under  side  of  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  rub  gently  upon  that  part  of  the  left  hand  which  cor- 
responds with  the  knitting  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb. 

Egg — The  right  hand  held  up  with  the  fingers  and  thumb 
extended,  and  approaching  each  other  as  if  holding  an  egg 
within. 

The  same,  or  similar  to  what  went  before — Place  the  two 
fore  fingers  parallel  to  each  other,  and  push  them  forward  a 
little. 

Snow — Begin  with  the  sign  of  rain,  then  the  sign  of  air 
or  cold,  and  conclude  with  the  sign  of  white. 

Ice — Begin  with  the  sign  of  water,  then  of  cold,  then  the 
earth,  and  lastly  a  stone,  with  the  sign  of  sameness  or  simi- 
larity. 

Hail — Begin  with  the  sign  of  water,  then  the  sign  of  cold, 
next  the  sign  of  a  stone,  then  the  same,  then  the  sign  of  white, 
and  lastly  conclude  with  the  sign  of  an  egg ;  all  which,  com- 
bined gives  the  idea  of  hail. 

Frost — Begin  with  the  sign  of  water,  then  the  sign  of 
night  or  darkness,  then  the  sign  of  cold,  then  the  sign  of 
white,  and  lastly  the  earth. 

Cloud — Begin  with  the  sign  of  water,  then  raise  the  two 
hands  as  high  as  the  forehead,  and  placing  them  with  an  in- 
clination of  15°,  let  them  gently  cross  one  another. 

Fire — The  two  hands  brought  near  the  breast  touching,  or 
approaching  each  other,  and  half  shut,  then  moved  outward 
moderately  quick,  the  fingers  being  extended,  and  the  hands 
a  little  separated  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  imitate  the  ap- 
pearance of  flame. 

Bring,  fetch,  or  give  me — The  hand  half  shut,  with  the 
thumbs  pressing  against  the  fore  finger,  being  first  moderate- 
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ly  extended  either  to  the  right  or  left,  is  brought  with  a  mod- 
erate jerk  to  the  opposite  side,  as  if  something  was  pulled 
along  by  the  hand.  Consequently  the  sign  of  water  preced- 
ing this  would  convey  the  expression  "  give  me  water." 

Earth — The  two  hands  open  and  extended,  brought  hori- 
zontally near  each  other  opposite  to  either  knee,  then  carried 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  raised  in  a  curve  movement,  until 
brought  round  and  opposite  to  the  face. 

Cold,  or  Air — The  right  hand  held  perpendicularly  up- 
ward, and  brought  forward  with  a  tremulous  or  vibratory 
motion,  until  it  passes  beyond  the  face. 

Big,  great,  or  large — The  two  hands  open  placed  wide 
apart  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  moved  forward. 

Fear,  to  be  afraid,  to  cause  fear — The  two  hands  with  the 
fingers  turned  inward  opposite  to  the  lower  ribs,  then  brought 
upward  with  a  tremulous  movement,  as  if  to  represent  the 
common  idea  of  the  heart  rising  up  to  the  throat,  the  three 
last  signs  placed  in  the  order  given,  would  convey  the  idea 
of  a  violent  hurricane. 

Moon — The  thumb  and  finger  open  are  elevated  toward 
the  right  ear ;  this  last  sign  is  generally  preceded  by  the  sign 
of  the  night,  or  darkness. 

Heat — The  two  hands  raised  as  high  as  the  head,  and  bend- 
ing forward  horizontally,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  curv- 
ing a  little  downward. 

Clear — The  hands  are  uplifted  and  spread  both  ways  from 
the  head. 

Thunder — The  sign  of  rain,  accompanied  by  the  voice  im- 
itating the  rumbling  sound  of  thunder. 

Lightning — First  the  sign  of  thunder,  then  open,  or  sepa- 
ate  the  hands,  and  lastly  bring  the  right  hand  down  toward 
the  earth,  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  just  made. 

Male  and  female — Note,  to  distinguish  between  the  male 
and  female,  in  all  cases  add  for  the  male  a  fillip  with  the  fore 
finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  cheek,  and  for  the  female  bring 
the  two  hands  open  toward  the  breast,  the  fingers  approach- 
ing, and  then  move  them  outward. 

Gelt — Bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  togeth- 
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er  as  if  something  was  held  by  them,  then  approach  the  right 
hand,  and  make  the  motion  of  cutting  across  what  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  then  draw  off  the  right 
hand,  as  if  pulling  away  what  had  been  cut. 

Dunghill  fowl — Bring  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  together,  and  holding  the  hand  moderately  elevated, 
move  it  across  imitating  the  motion  of  the  head  of  a  cock  in 
walking. 

Turkey — The  open  hands  brought  up  opposite  to  the  shoul- 
ders, and  imitating  slowly  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
to  which  add  the  last  sign. 

Duck — The  last  sign,  then  the  sign  of  water,  and  lastly 
the  sign  of  swimming,  which  last  is  performed  by  the  fore 
finger  of  the  right  hand  extended  outward,  and  moved  to 
and  fro. 

Horse — The  right  hand  with  the  edge  downward,  the  fin- 
gers joined,  the  thumb  recumbent,  extended  forward. 

Deer — The  right  hand  extended  upwards  by  the  right  ear, 
with  a  quick  puff  from  the  mouth. 

Man — With  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand  extended,  and 
the  hand  shut,  describe  a  line,  beginning  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  body  as  far  as  the 
hand  conveniently  reaches,  holding  the  hand  a  moment  be- 
tween the  lower  extremities. 

Woman — The  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  partly 
open,  and  placed  as  if  laying  hold  of  the  breast. 

Child — Bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  and 
place  them  against  the  lips,  then  draw  them  away,  and  bring 
the  right  hand  against  the  fore  of  the  left,  as  if  holding  an 
infant.  Should  the  child  be  male,  prefix  the  sign  of  a  man 
before  the  last  sign,  and  if  a  female,  do  so  by  the  sign  of  the 
woman. 

Boy — Bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to 
touch  the  lips,  then  extend  the  hands  and  make  the  sign  of 
man,  then  raise  the  hand  with  the  fingers  upward,  placed  at 
the  height  of  a  boy. 

Girl — Begin  with  the  above  sign,  and  make  the  sign  of 
woman,  and  then  raise  the  hand  to  the  height  of  the  girl. 
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You — The  hand  held  upwards  obliquely,  and  pointing  for- 
ward. 

He,  or  another — The  fore  fingers  extended,  and  the  hands 
shut,  and  fingers  brought  over  one  another,  or  nearly  touch- 
ing, and  then  separated  moderately  quick. 

Many,  or  much- — The  flat  of  the  right  hand  patting  on  the 
back  of  the  left  hand ;  which  is  repeated  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  quantity. 

Know — The  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  held  up  nearly 
opposite  to  the  nose,  and  brought  with  a  half  turn  to  the 
right  and  carried  a  little  outward.  Place  any  of  the  articles 
before  the  last  sign ;  which  will  then  signify,  I  know,  you 
know,  he  knows; — both  hands  being  made  use  of  in  the  man- 
ner described,  implies  to  know  much. 

Now,  or  at  present — The  two  hands  forming  each  a  hol- 
low, and  brought  near  each  other,  and  put  in  a  tremulous 
motion  upward  and  downward. 

Come  here — The  hand  stretched  outward,  with  the  palm 
under,  and  brought  back  with  a  curve  motion  downward, 
and  inclining  to  the  body. 

Go — The  back  of  the  hand  stretched  out  and  upward.  - 

What  say  you — The  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  and  car- 
ried circularly  outward  and  depressed. 

No,  nothing,  I  have  none — The  hand  held  up  before  the 
face,  with  the  palm  outward,  and  vibrated  to  and  fro. 

From  whence  come  you,  say — First  the  sign  of  you,  then 
the  hand  extended  open  and  drawn  to  the  breast;  and  lastly, 
the  sign  of,  what  say  you? 

Come — The  fore  finger  moved  from  right  to  left,  with  an 
interrupted  motion,  as  if  imitating  the  alternate  movement 
of  stepping. 

Mine — The  hand  shut  and  held  up  to  the  view. 

House — The  hand  half  open,  and  the  fore  finger  extended 
and  separated,  then  raising  the  hands  upward,  and  give  it  a 
half  turn,  as  if  screwing  something. 

Done,  or  finished — The  hands  placed  edge  up  and  down, 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  right  hand  without,  which  latter  is 
drawn  back,  as  if  cutting  something. 
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Spring  season — The  sign  of  cold,  to  which  add  the  last 
sign  of  being  done  or  finished. 

Body — The  hands  with  the  fingers  pointed  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  then  drawn  upwards. 

Hair — The  movement  of  combing. 


THE  DEAF  CHILD'S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Sing  happy  children,  standing  in  a  row, 

With  smiling  rosy  cheeks,  and  hand  in  hand ; 

When  the  voice  answers  to  the  full  heart's  flow, 
Mine  sings  within — and  I  can  understand. 

'Tis  now  three  Christmas  Eves  since  I  have  lost 
All  sense  of  sound — in  constant  silence  dwelling ; 

But  in  my  soul  I  hear,  in  tones  august, 

The  wonders  that  the  earth  and  heavens  are  telling. 

Suns,  stars,  and  moons,  and  oceans  fathomless ; 

Man's  generations — seed,  and  grass,  and  corn  ; 
All  these  are  hymned  ;  but  in  its  happiness, 

The  heart  hears  angels  sing,  that  "  Christ  was  born  !" 

So,  will  I  gaze  upon  each  emblem  holy, 
And  at  the  festive  board,  or  merry  game, 

In  sympathy  absorb  all  melancholy, 

And  loving  thoughts  to  joyful  visions  frame. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  CHILD'S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

I  cannot  speak,  I  cannot  hear, 

But  I  can  feel  and  think, 
And  mine  eyes  are  filled  with  the  joyfulness 
That  hand  to  hand  doth  link, — 
While  round  and  round 
The  dancers  bound, 
And  laugh  and  shout — and  I  see  the  sound, 
Though  silent  to  me 
All  the  noise  and  the  glee 
Of  the  dance,  the  round-game,  and  revelry. 
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Something  within  me  struggles  oft 
My  happiness  to  tell  in  sounds  ; 
Words — words — I  strive  to  shout,  or  waft, 
Along  the  room — across  the  grounds — 

And  o'er  the  snow 

As  my  playmates  go ; 
But  though  'tis  in  vain  since  the  day  of  my  birth, 

The  voice  of  my  mind 

Is  ne'er  left  behind, 
And  cries  welcome  Christmas  and  all  its  good  mirth ! 

The  faces  laugh  in  the  red  fire  light ! 

Fingers,  looks,  actions,  all  speak  to  me ; 
Antics  and  fun  make  a  merry  night, 

Till  I  fancy  I  hear  the  low  hum  of  a  sea, — 
A  murmur  and  rush — 
Though  it  ends  in  a  hush, 
All  tell  me  there 's  something  outside  of  my  ears  ; 
But  my  life 's  in  my  eyes, — 
Oh,  thank  God  for  the  prize  ! 
Which  I  carol  at  Christmas  as  years  rolls  on  years  ! 


OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  THE  REV.  J.  D.  TYLER. 

[Our  friend  Mr.  Job  Turner,  an  instructor  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Staunton,  Va.,  will  accept  the  editorial  thanks  for  a  manuscript 
copy  of  a  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Tyler, 
Principal  of  that  Institution,  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Castleman,  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Staunton.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  print  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Castleman's  excellent  discourse,  but  the  pressure  of  other  matter  compels  us 
to  confine  ourselves  to  that  portion  of  it,  more  immediately  relating  to  the 
history  and  character  of  the  deceased.  Editor.] 

Mr.  Tyler  was  a  son  of  Chief  Justice  Tyler  of  Vermont . 
a  man  most  highly  respected  and  venerated  for  learning,  in- 
tegrity and  worth.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  early 
youth  our  lamented  brother  consecrated  his  heart  and  life  to 
the  service  of  God.  Having  pursued  his  studies  at  Yale  Col- 
lege and  graduated  with  much  credit,  he  entered  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  Virginia  in  the  year  1829,  and  in  1832,  was 
ordained  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Moore  as  a  Deacon  in  the 
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ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church;  but  a  violent  disease  had 
made  such  fearful  havoc  on  his  system  and  so  impaired  his  con- 
stitution as  to  affect  in  a  measure,  the  organs  of  hearing 
and  articulation.  Fearing  that  this  painful  affliction  would 
result  in  the  entire  loss  of  these  faculties,  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford. There  with  Christian  patience  he  cheerfully  applied 
himself  to  the  work  of  learning  an  entirely  new  and  strange 
language.  It  was  just  the  language  in  which,  God,  in  his 
wise  dispensations,  seemed  to  have  designed  he  should  be 
useful.  So  diligently  and  zealously  did  he  prosecute  this 
work,  that  he  soon  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  art 
of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  resolved  to  spend  his 
life  in  teaching  and  guiding  in  the  way  to  heaven  those 
stricken  children  of  God.  Having  by  industry,  meekness, 
fidelity,  learning  and  piety  proved  himself,  in  all  respects, 
worthy  of  the  highest  confidence,  he  was  called  in  1839,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  the  post  of 
principal  of  the  department  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  Virginia 
Institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  And  on  the  first  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  on  his  duties  in  that 
department. 

After  a  residence  of  twelve  years  among  us,  and,  with 
many  of  us,  of  intimate  communion,  to  attempt  to  tell  you 
of  his  moral  character,  his  Christian  virtues,  or  his  intellectual 
qualifications  would  seem  almost  neeedless.  But  if  these 
have  been  such  as  to  reflect  honor  on  our  religion,  to  cast  a 
hallowing  influence  over  society,  or  to  contribute,  in  any  way 
to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  humanity,  to  speak  of  them 
may  serve  to  encourage  others  to  emulate  his  virtues. 

That  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  earnest  and  ardent  piety  no 
one  who  knew  him  can  doubt.  The  evidence  he  gave  of  this 
were  the  evidences  to  which  the  sacred  scriptures  attach  the 
highest  importance,  a  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Naturally  sedate 
and  gentle,  his  piety  was  calm  and  rational;  but  full  of  sin- 
cerity and  strength.  It  was  never  exhibited  in  passionate 
excitement ;  but  shone  in  steady,  active,  holy  principle.  To 
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all  ostentation  and  display  he  had  a  uniform  and  hearty 
aversion.  And  this  combined  with  a  humble  estimation  of 
his  own  piety,  rendered  him,  for  the  most  part,  reserved  as  to 
his  own  religious  exercises  and  enjoyments.  Yet  there  were 
times  when  he  did  unbosom  his  religious  feelings  and  expe- 
rience with  freedom ;  and,  at  such  times,  it  was  evident  that 
his  prevailing  and  sincere  desire  was  to  walk  with  God,  and 
to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  was  a  man  of  lucid  and  discriminating  mind,  an  im- 
agination fertile  and  remarkable  chaste  and  a  heart  suscept- 
ible of  strong  and  tender  emotions.  His  habit  of  reasoning 
was  logical  and  convincing,  and  his  taste  uncommonly  pure 
and  classical.  Whoever  heard  him  preach  could  not  fail  to 
admire  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  style.  To 
affected  grandeur  or  florid  language,  to  every  thing  that  sa- 
vored of  pomp  or  ostentation,  or  tended  to  obscurity,  he  had 
an  utter  repugnance.  His  language  was  perspicuous,  digni- 
fied, and  suited  to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  conceptions  of 
his  own  well  cultivated  mind.  I  know  not  the  preacher  whose 
style  is  more  free  from  every  thing  provincial,  obsolete,  pe- 
dantic or  ambiguous,  or  exhibits  a  more  happy  union  of 
ornament  and  simplicity. 

As  principal  and  teacher  of  the  noble  institution  over  which 
he  presided  and  which  is  so  largely  indebted  to  him  for  its 
high  moral  bearings  and  its  wide-spread  reputation,  he  was 
most  highly  qualified  both  in  heart  and  intellect.  Benevolent 
in  disposition,  kind  and  persuasive  in  manner,  always  con- 
sistent and  devout  in  piety,  with  a  face  lighted  up  with  the 
smile  of  goodness  and  love,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  pupils.  For  them  he  ever  entertained  the  most 
sincere  and  parental  affection.  His  chief  study  seemed  to 
be,  how  he  should  best  promote  their  good,  mitigate  their 
afflictions  and  raise  them  to  usefulness  and  happiness.  Be- 
lieving religion  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  high 
ends,  he  regularly  blended  its  holy  precepts  with  his  daily  in- 
structions, and  sought,  and  eagerly  seized,  every  opportunity  to 
impart  to  them  some  religious  knowledge.  He  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  a  father,  and  when  informed  that  God 
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had  taken  him  from  them,  they  evinced  their  love  in  bursts  of 
grief  which  moved  to  tears  all  who  witnessed  the  scene. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  career  among  us,  he 
exhibited  a  patience,  a  firmness,  a  fidelity  and  zeal,  which 
forced  him  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  weighty  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a  calamity  to  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sided and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

In  this  afflictive  dispensation  our  first  and  holiest  duty  is 
cordial  submission  to  the  will  of  God — the  only  wise  God, 
who  worketh  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will — whose 
ways  are  just  and  right.  We  should  now  look  up  to  him 
who  heareth  prayer,  and  implore  him  that,  through  the  help 
of  his  mighty  Spirit,  we  may  profit  by  this  afflictive  bereave- 
ment. Oh  that  this  stroke  of  his  divine  providence,  though 
now  grievous,  may  lead  us  all  to  abound  in  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  and  help  to  prepare  us  for  an  inheri- 
tance among  the  saints  in  light ! 

In  this  sad  visitation  God  has  spoken  to  us  all  with  a  voice 
which  should  vibrate  in  our  hearts  with  thrilling  and  awaken- 
ing power.  To  the  Board  of  Visitors  with  whom  our  la- 
mented brother  was  so  intimately  associated,  there  is  a  voice 
speaking  in  deep  solemnity,  "the  time  is  short"  "  be  ye  also 
ready."  To  teachers  in  important  places  of  trust  and  to 
parents,  the  admonition  is  peculiarly  impressive.  Here  we  are 
all  taught  that  no  supposed  importance,  no  postT  of  benevo- 
lence or  usefulness,  no  high  duties  toward  the  young  and 
the  needy,  nothing  can  form  any  security  against  our  sud- 
den removal  from  all  that  is  dependent  on  us  or  dear  to  us 
in  the  world.  Here  is  a  father  in  the  noon  of  life — in  the 
full  career  of  usefulness — God's  own  servant  in  the  active  du- 
ties of  Christian  love  toward  his  own  stricken  ones.  Here 
is  a  family — a  wife  far  away  from  endeared  relatives,  and 
five  little  children  at  ages  the  most  needy  and  dependent. 
Who,  while  he  stood  round  that  death  scene  did  not  pray,  in 
his  soul,  '  O  death  relent,  spare  that  minister  of  benevolence — 
that  husband,  that  father.'  But  the  inexorable  stroke  was 
not  stayed.    God  of  our  life,  we  bow,  unmurmuring,  before 
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thy  dispensations.  We  own  thy  sovereign  will.  "  We  are 
consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled." 

To  all  this  congregation  there  is  also  the  language  of  warn- 
ing. Where  is  he  whom  we  have  so  often  seen  in  this  pulpit, 
and  met  at  this  communion  table  ?  Is  that  voice,  so  often 
heard  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  language  so  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful, never  to  be  heard  again  by  us,  until  we  shall  hear  it, 
freed  from  all  hindrances,  in  the  songs  of  heaven?  Oh  is  he 
gone  to  be  seen  no  more  ?  Is  he  never  again  to  fill  the  place 
of  your  pastor  in  this  pulpit?  Never  again  to  join  him  in 
the  reception  and  distribution  of  this  holy  sacrament?  It 
was  but  this  day  four  weeks  he  stood  here  by  my  side,  and 
knelt  with  me  at  this  altar.  Dear  friend,  companion,  brother, 
how  suddenly  has  thy  connexion  with  us  been  severed !  So 
soon,  so  unexpectedly  has  thy  path  to  heaven  been  made ;  so 
radiant  does  it  seem  with  thy  mild  and  gentle  and  pious 
spirit  that  we  cannot  realize  that  thou  art  severed  from  us — 
that  thou  art  dead.  No,  we  shall  not  think  of  thee  as  dead; 
rather  thou  art  among  the  living  and  we  amidst  the  dead. 
Gone  from  us,  indeed  thou  art;  but  this  Board  of  Visitors 
with  whom  thou  wast  associated,  these  companions  of  thy 
patient  toils  in  the  school-room,  these  children  of  affliction 
whom  thou  didst  adopt  as  thine  own,  whose  minds  and 
hearts  thou  didst  teach  to  think  and  to  feel  and  to  love  and 
to  pray,  wo  thy  brethren  in  the  ministry  with  whom  thou 
didst  so  often  join  in  sweet  communion,  this  whole  congre- 
gation to  whom  thou  hast  often  declared  thy  message  of 
love — all  will  cherish  thy  memory,  thy  gentle  spirit,  thy  ex- 
emplary faith  and  patience,  thy  amiable  disposition,  thy  con- 
sistent piety  and  thy  soft  and  winning  manners,  which  made 
thee  so  pleasant  an  associate  and  companion. 

But  let  us  not  sorrow  for  him  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
Ere  this  he  has  seen  the  Saviour  whom  not  having  seen  he 
loved.  He  has  joined  that  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  out  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and 
people.  With  him  all  is  now  rest  and  peace  and  love.  He 
now  realizes,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capacities,  the  victories 
and  the  triumphs  of  redeeming  love.   With  loosened  and  un- 
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faltering  tongue  he  now  sings  that  song  which  reverberates 
through  all  heaven  "thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Why  should  we 
sorrow  for  him  who  has  gone  to  that  land  where  Jehovah 
hath  set  up  the  habitation  of  his  throne,  and  established  the 
metropolis  of  his  empire  ?  Where  all  is  bright  and  pure  and 
good,  fit  abode  of  just  men  made  perfect,  habitation  worthy 
of  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  dwells  in  the  holy  place  ?  A 
world  of  nightless  day,  of  stormless  sky,  of  living  waters  and 
the  tree  of  life ;  a  world  where  no  cares  disturb  the  soul's  re- 
pose, no  poisons  bloom  with  its  sweets,  no  pains  mingle  with 
its  pleasures,  where  neither  toils  nor  pains,  nor  sighs  nor  griefs, 
nor  sicknesses  nor  deaths,  can  ever  afflict  the  children  of  God? 
There,  wherever  it  may  be,  where  the  just  drink  their  cup  of 
joy  unmingled  with  bitterness,  where  angels  congregate,  and 
the  wise  and  the  good  from  distant  worlds  dwell  together  in 
harmony  and  bliss,  there  is  the  residence  and  the  home  of  our 
brother.  When  T  think  that  he  has  gone  to  that  world  of 
glory;  that  he  has  seen  our  King,  and  joined  in  the  throng 
of  his  ministers,  and  put  on  their  royal  apparel,  and  is  crowned 
with  their  unfading  reward,  my  heart  o'erflows  with  joy  and 
gratitude  to  God  who  hath  made  him  more  than  conqueror 
and  enabled  him  to  say  "  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BARON  DE  GERANDO. 

BY  EDWARD  PKKT. 

Notice  Biographique  sur  le  Baron  De  Gerando  par  la 
Baronne  De  Gerando.  Memoire  couroune  par  V  Academie 
de  Lyons. 

In  the  history  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  find  the  names  of  a  number  of  men 
whose  self-denial  and  untiring  exertions  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  entitle  them  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  who  follow  them.    One  of  the 
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most  eminent  of  these  was  the  Baron  De  Gerando.  I  pro- 
pose to  give  an  outline  of  his  life,  gathered  mainly  from  a 
memoir  written  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Madame  la  Baronne 
De  Gerando,  formerly  a  practical  instructor  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Marie  Joseph,  Baron  De  Ge- 
rando, was  born  at  Lyons,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1772. 
His  father  was  by  profession  an  architect,  and  his  mother  a 
woman  of  many  virtues,  and  distinguished  for  a  remarkable 
clearness  of  thought,  which  quality  she  retained  to  extreme 
old  age.  Marie  Joseph  was  more  backward  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  He  was  modest  and  retiring,  and 
accustomed  to  see  others  preferred  to  himself ;  his  natural 
backwardness  was  not  finally  overcome,  until  he  was  sent  as 
a  day  scholar  to  the  College  des  Oratoriens,  where  spurred 
on  by  the  companionship  and  example  of  boys  of  decided 
talent,  his  fine  intellect  was  developed  and  the  highest  suc- 
cess ever  afterward  attended  his  literary  efforts.  His  educa- 
tion was  completed  at  the  School  of  the  Sulpiciens  at  Saint 
Irenee.  During  his  stay  at  this  school,  his  mind  was  im- 
pressed with  religious  sentiments,  and  he  had  formed  the  res- 
olution to  assume  the  habit  of  a  priest,  and  had  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Magloire  at 
Paris,  when  the  massacres  of  1792  caused  him  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  were  the  means  of  finally  turning  his 
mind  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  seminary  of  Saint  Magloire  should  have  been  subse- 
quently devoted  to  the  education  of  the  unfortunate  class  of 
persons  for  whom  his  sympathies  were  afterward  enlisted  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree. 

His  energies  were  now  turned  to  repelling  those  whom  he 
considered  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  joined  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the  Jacobins 
upo/i  his  native  city.  The  detachment  to  which  he  belonged 
was  ordered  out  of  the  city,  and  in  the  engagement  which 
followed,  every  one  of  his  companions  was  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner.  De  Gerando  himself  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  and  remained  upon  the  battle  field, 
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where  he  was  soon  afterward  taken  prisoner  by  a  humane 
officer,  after  some  resistance  on  his  part. 

During  the  demoralization  of  the  French  people  and  par- 
ticularly the  soldiery,  who  considered  it  almost  in  the  light 
of  a  crime  to  treat  an  enemy  humanely,  those  who  had  the 
means  of  showing  kindness  were  obliged  often  to  conceal 
their  real  feelings  and  disguise  the  kindly  sentiments  which 
actuated  them.  The  officer  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
young  prisoner,  and  though  he  treated  him  harshly  at  first, 
so  represented  the  case  before  the  military  commission  ap- 
pointed to  judge  and  punish  the  offenders  in  this  outbreak, 
that  De  Gerando  was  acquitted,  and  immediately  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  light  cavalry.  His  friends  at  Lyons,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  heard  nothing  of  his  fate,  went  into  mourn- 
ing, as  they  supposed  that  he  had  perished  either  in  the  com- 
bat or  in  the  innumerable  executions  which  followed.  His 
regiment  was  immediately  stationed  at  Lyons,  and  while 
there  he  was  subjected  to  suspicion,  and  his  own  name  was 
on  the  point  of  being  enrolled  among  the  condemned.  Hav- 
ing scarcely  the  opportunity  to  see  his  parents  and  inform 
them  of  his  existence,  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
met  with  Camille  Jordan^  a  relation  and  former  school- 
fellow, an  exile  like  himself.  The  two  friends  were  without 
money  and  were  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  from  place  to 
place.  On  one  occasion,  De  Gerando  exhausted  by  the 
fatigue  and  excessive  cold,  stretched  himself  on  the  snow  and 
begged  his  companion  to  continue  on  alone.  But  this,  Jor- 
dan's affection  would  not  permit  him  to  do,  and  partly  by  his 
entreaties  and  partly  by  the  exhibitions  of  his  own  indomita- 
ble courage,  he  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  friend,  and 
thus  they  were  enabled  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  a  neigh- 
boring village,  Here  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  Jordan 
going  to  England,  and  De  Gerando  to  Italy,  where  the  latter 
was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house  of  a  relation. 
Here  he  continued  until  the  amnesty  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor 
permitted  the  exiled  Lyonnese  to  return  to  their  homes.  He 
returned  to  Lyons  and  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his 
place  in  the  army,  when  Jordan  who  had  returned  from  Eng- 
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land  and  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  engaged  De  Gerando  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
While  at  Paris,  De  Gerando  rendered  an  important  service  to 
his  friend,  whose  rash  courage  could  see  no  where  any  dan- 
ger. By  some  information  which  he  had  received,  De  Ge- 
rando was  enabled  to  induce  his  friend,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  to  conceal  himself  and  then  to  escape  into  Ger- 
many. As  soon  as  the  flight  was  accomplished,  the  name  of 
Jordan  headed  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  This  was  in  the 
year  1798.  Jordan  returned  to  England,  and  De  Gerando 
reenlisted  in  the  army.  While  in  garrison  at  Colmar,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  sparkling  wit  and  affable  manners  of  the 
poet  Pfeffel,  who  had  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  of  the 
society  of  Alsace.  Among  them  was  the  Mademoiselle 
Annette  de  Rathsamhausen,  to  whom  after  a  year's  acquaint- 
ance, he  offered  his  hand  and  was  accepted.  They  were 
shortly  afterward  married. 

About  this  time  the  French  Institute  proposed  this  ques- 
tion as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay :  "  To  determine  what 
has  been  the  influence  of  signs  upon  the  formation  of  ideas." 
It  was  near  the  close  of  the  time  during  which  the  manu- 
scripts were  to  be  received,  that  the  subject  of  the  essay  met 
his  eye,  but  by  close  application,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  who  copied  the  pages  of  his  manuscript  as  fast  as  he 
completed  them,  he  was  enabled  to  send  his  production  to 
Paris  before  it  was  too  late  to  be  received.  So  much  ability 
was  shown  in  its  preparation,  that  the  astonishment  of  the 
judges  was  very  great  when  they  broke  the  seal  of  the  suc- 
cessful essay,  and  found  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  sim- 
ple soldier  in  the  garrison  at  Colmar.  He  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  a  resolution  of  the  Institute  and  the  minister  of  the 
Interior  procured  a  furlough  for  him,  which  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  until  his  final  discharge  from  the  army. 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Interior, 
offered  him  any  place  under  government  which  he  had  in  his 
gift,  and  gave  him  at  his  own  request,  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Consulting  Bureau  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  During  this 
year  he  published  an  important  work,  "  On  signs  and  on  the 
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art  of  thinking  considered  in  their  relations  to  each  other." 
He  published  the  prize  paper  of  the  Institute  soon  afterward, 
and  after  revising  it  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  filled  four 
sizable  volumes. 

In  1802,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Institute  corresponding 
member  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  science.  He  was 
also  the  principal  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  So- 
ciete  d'  Encouragement,  which  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  national  industry  of  France.  His  most  important  work 
was  first  published  in  1804.  It  is  entitled  "  The  comparative 
history  of  the  systems  of  philosophy."  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  both  the  English  and  German  languages,  and 
is  considered  a  standard  work  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 

In  1805,  M.  De  Gerando  was  elected  membre  titulaire  of 
the  Institute.  In  the  same  year  M.  Champagny  received  the 
appointment  of  minister  of  the  Interior,  but  refused  to  accept 
the  post  except  on  the  condition  that  De  Gerando  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  him  and  fill  the  office  of  Secretary 
General.  De  Gerando  much  preferred  a  quiet  life,  but  laying 
aside  his  preferences,  he  entered  with  increased  energy  into 
the  work  prepared  for  him.  The  press  of  business  was  so 
great,  and  his  industry  so  remarkable,  that  twice  every  week 
he  was  engaged  all  night  at  his  labors.  He  has  been  known 
to  dictate  to  three  amanuenses  at  once  and  at  the  same  time 
to  write  a  dispatch  with  his  own  hand. 

He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Milan  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation  as  king  of  Italy,  and  prepared  every  paper  for  the 
signature  of  the  Emperor,  who  fully  appreciated  the  marvel- 
ous talents  of  the  Secretary  General.  During  all  this  press 
of  business,  he  found  time  to  write  an  essay  which  took  the 
prize  of  the  French  Institute,  and  delivered  the  oration  be- 
fore the  academy  of  Turin,  of  which  he  was  a  short  time  be- 
fore elected  a  member. 

Not  long  after  his  appointment,  Napoleon  required  the 
minister  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  a  tabular  view  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  vast  empire  over  which  his  power  extended,  and 
De  Gerando  was  selected  to  perform  the  work  and  to  submit 
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it  to  the  emperor.  The  minister  hardly  paid  any  attention 
to  the  work  while  in  progress,  and  when  it  was  completed 
introduced  his  young  secretary  to  Napoleon,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  council  of  state.  Napoleon  plied  him  with  questions,  all 
of  which  he  answered  in  a  quiet  and  satisfactory  manner, 
showing  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  matter 
necessary  to  be  known.  The  result  of  this  examination  was 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Emperor's  council,  with  the 
title  of  Maitre  de  Requetes.  Napoleon  fully  knowing  the 
necessity  of  filling  the  most  important  offices  with  men  of 
high  order  of  talents,  sent  De  Gerando  to  Tuscany  as  a 
member  of  the  Junto  of  Organization,  where  he  acted  for  a 
short  time  with  great  prudence  and  signal  ability.  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  there  long,  as  his  presence  was  re- 
quired by  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  to  introduce  the  laws  of 
France  there,  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country.  He 
accepted  the  office  with  much  reluctance,  but  by  his  constant 
kindness,  so  changed  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  even  now,  his  name  is  remembered  with  respect  and 
love.  His  administration  was  every  where  followed  by  the 
happiest  results,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  impulse 
given  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  showed  that  his 
talents  had  not  been  over  estimated  by  the  far-sighted  Napo- 
leon. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1811,  he  represented  to  Napo- 
leon with  a  courage  which  at  that  time  seemed  extraordinary, 
the  abuses  which  were  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  French  customs  and  manners  among  a  people  for 
whom  they  were  totally  unfitted,  and  left  the  Emperor's  pres- 
ence with  a  firm  conviction  that  disgrace  would  immedi- 
ately follow  the  exposure  of  the  malpractices  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Emperor's  favorite  scheme,  that  of  intro- 
ducing every  where  the  laws  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  however,  a  courier  came  to  his  lodgings  and  announced 
his  appointment  as  Councilor  of  the  State.  The  succeeding 
year  found  De  Gerando  the  civil  governor  of  Upper  Catalo- 
nia, in  Spain,  immediately  after  its  annexation  to  France. 
His  sunny  disposition  and  the  unvarying  kindness  with 
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which  he  treated  all  who  approached  him,  had  the  same 
power  here  as  elsewhere,  and  by  the  native  population  he 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  friend.  The  situation  was, 
however,  so  distasteful  to  him,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained 
his  recall  after  a  year's  absence  from  Paris.  On  his  return 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  State,  and  retained 
it  with  the  exception  of  the  short  reign  of  Louis  X  VIIL,  until 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  is  said  that  although  De  Gerando 
filled  many  important  offices  under  Napoleon,  he  saw  the 
conclusion  of  the  Emperor's  reign  with  no  larger  fortune  than 
that  with  which  he  saw  its  beginning,  and  while  many  others 
had  enriched  themselves  by  fraud  and  oppression,  he  only 
remained  as  poor  at  the  end  as  he  was  at  the  beginning. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  De  Gerando's  mind  was  much 
though  not  exclusively  occupied  with  literary  labors  and 
schemes  of  benevolence^  After  writing  several  papers, 
among  which  were  essays  on  Benvolence  and  Self-Sduca- 
tion,  he  published  his  work  on  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  As  this  work  has  never  been  translated  into  English, 
a  brief  sketch  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

This  work  is  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  about  six  hun- 
dred pages  each,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  based. 
Beginning  with  the  prejudices  which  were  formerly  enter- 
tained by  many  against  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  showing 
their  groundlessness,  he  inquires  into  the  manner  in  which 
children  learn  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  subsequently  taught  language.  The  state  of  the 
untaught  deaf  and  dumb  is  then  considered  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  proper  point  of  departure  in  their  instruction. 
This  he  considers  to  be  to  get  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  this  once  gained,  the 
progress  in  cultivating  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
the  pupil,  the  great  end  proposed,  will  depend  upon  the 
method  employed  by  the  instructor.  The  instruments  of  in- 
struction he  divides  into  five  classes. 

1.  Design,  with  its  conversion  into  symbolic  or  ideographic 
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writing.  This  can  not  be  used  out  of  the  school-room  on  ac- 
count of  its  narrow  scope. 

2.  The  language  of  action,  embracing  pantomime  and 
methodical  signs,  which,  however,  can  not  be  used  generally. 

3.  Alphabetic  writing.  In  this  method  of  instruction,  the 
pupil  will,  according  to  De  Gerando,  attach  to  the  words, 
"  the  image  of  the  thought  itself,"  without  a  translation  into 
signs. 

4.  The  manual  alphabet  or  dactylology,  intimately  con- 
nected with  writing.  This  is  available  in  circumstances 
where  writing  is  not  convenient,  as  when  addressing  a  num- 
ber of  persons. 

5.  The  labial  alphabet  or  reading  on  the  lips,  and  the 
guttural  alphabet,  or  the  sensation  in  the  throat  and  mouth 
by  which  the  pupil  recognizes  and  regulates  the  words  he 
speaks. 

From  these  instruments  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to 
choose  one  or  more,  as  may  appear  best  to  him.  The  proba- 
ble circumstances  in  which  the  pupil  will  find  himself  placed 
after  leaving  school,  should  be  regarded  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction, with  a  view  fully  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  which 
he  is  expected  to  fill.  This  part  also  contains  essays  upon 
language,  intuition,  and  the  arts  of  imitation. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  notices 
the  works  which  had,  at  the  time  of  publication,  appeared  on 
this  subject. 

The  third  part  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  the 
different  systems  of  instruction,  and  of  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  The  systems  are  divided  into 
two  classes. 

1.  Those  in  which  articulation  is  considered  necessary,  and 

2.  Those  in  which  its  use  is  dispensed  with. 

For  the  former  of  these  classes  of  systems,  De  Gerando  ex- 
presses his  preference,  believing  that  as  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  dumb  only  as  a  consequence  of  deafness,  articulation 
should  in  all  cases  be  taught,  and  that  through  the  aid  of 
artificial  articulation  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  restored  to 
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society  and  influence.  After  touching  upon  signs  and  their 
development,  and  the  different  classes  of  methodical  signs,  he 
passes  on  to  speak  of  grammar,  and  closes  the  work  with  re- 
marks upon  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, the  various  degrees  of  deafness,  the  recovery  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  treatment  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons. 

The  work  every  where  shows  great  study  and  diligent  re- 
search, and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  De  Gerando  was 
almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  school- 
room, and  not  familiar  with  signs,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
frequent  correctness  of  the  views  expressed.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  the  subject  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  published. 

The  Royal  Institution  at  Paris  was  very  near  his  heart, 
and  he  employed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  watching 
over  its  welfare.  He  was  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of 
the  pupils,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Institution.  At 
last  he  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  de- 
partment, and  filled  the  self-imposed  office  with  much  ability. 
During  the  hundred  days,  the  Abbe  Sicard  left  Paris  and 
fled  to  England,  leaving  the  Institution  in  frightful  disorder. 
Immediately  after  learning  this,  De  Gerando  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  the  Institution,  and  by  his  ready  tact  restored  for- 
mer quiet,  and  maintained  it  until  the  return  of  Sicard  ren- 
dered his  further  presence  unnecessary. 

In  1828,  he  took  the  chair  of  administrator  of  public  in- 
struction, and  wrote  several  able  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  primary  instruction.  In  1837,  he  was  called  to  the 
chamber  of  Peers,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  at  the  same  time  made  grand  officer  of  the  Le- 
gion. He  had  before  this  established  a  society  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  now  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  attending 
to  their  wants.  He  also  founded  a  Magdalen  Hospital  in 
1839. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  labors  he  was  accustomed  to 
visit  Germany  and  different  parts  of  France.  These  journeys 
were,  however,  only  change  of  labor,  and  when  his  friends 
marked  his  failing  health,  and  begged  him  to  take  some  re- 
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laxation,  his  constant  reply  was,  "  I  shall  rest  in  Heaven." 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  arm-chair,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1842.  His  French  biographer  adds  immediately  after 
the  account  of  his  death,  "Doubtless  God  wished  to  spare  his 
affectionate  spirit  the  agonies  of  a  last  adieu." 

Thus  departed  at  the  age  of  seventy,  one  of  the  finest 
minds  ever  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  No  one  can  help  admiring  his  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, his  great  and  untiring  industry.  After  his  death, 
the  following  entry  was  found  in  his  private  journal,  and  its 
date  shows  that  it  was  written  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
work  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  "  May  some 
deaf  mute  one  day  write  upon  my  tomb,  He  loved  us  as  a 
father."    Nor  has  this  touching  aspiration  been  in  vain. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  METHODICAL  SIGNS. 

BY  COLLINS  STONE. 

In  the  first  stages  of  every  new  and  untried  art,  we  expect 
to  find  much  that  is  crude  and  imperfect.  Neither  discove- 
ries in  science,  nor  systems  of  education,  are  wont  to  spring 
forth  from  the  heads  of  their  authors,  at  their  first  inception, 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  finished  and  complete. 
The  true  development  and  strong  manhood  of  excellence, 
can  only  be  attained,  after  an  adolescence  of  long-continued 
and  careful  experiment.  The  application  of  principles,  the 
materials,  methods,  and  rules  of  the  art,  are  at  first  matters 
of  theory,  whose  real  value  can  only  be  tested  in  the  crucible 
of  experience.  The  truly  noble  Pioneer  in  any  great  work 
for  human  improvement,  however  skillfully  he  may  have 
constructed,  and  patiently  elaborated  his  favorite  system,  will 
yet  rejoice  to  see  the  same  benevolent  ends  after  which  he  is 
laboring,  reached  by  methods  more  simple,  effective,  and 
perfect  than  his  own. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for 
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freely  expressing  our  sentiments  upon  the  use  of  Methodical 
Signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  although 
they  were  regarded  by  the  distinguished  founders  of  the  art, 
as  the  essential  means  of  success,  and  although  they  may 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  system  pursued  in  most  of  our 
American  Institutions. 

The  theory  of  the  benevolent  De  l'Epee,  than  whom  the 
deaf  mute  has  had  no  greater  Benefactor,  was  that  as  words 
are  signs  or  characters  which  represent  ideas,  so  each  word 
may  itself  also  be  represented  by  a  definite  sign,  and  the 
process  of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  is  to  learn  these 
signs,  which  when  learned,  he  instantly  translates  into  words, 
and  he  is  at  once  master  of  all  the  mysteries  and  intricacies 
of  language.  The  Abbe  Sicard,  adopting  the  same  general 
views,  devoted  the  powers  of  his  acute  mind  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  perfect  system  of  Methodical  Signs,  by  which  every 
word  in  the  language  should  be  represented  by  a  fixed  and 
definite  sign,  which  he  termed  a  sign  of  reduction.  To  the 
philosophy  of  this  theory,  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, we  have  serious  objections,  and  to  its  utility  still 
greater.  Some  of  these,  we  propose  to  present  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Our  first  objection  to  this  theory,  for  teaching  language, 
is  that  methodical  signs  represent  words,  and  not  ideas. 
The  methodical  sign  can  be  correctly  translated  only  by  the 
specific  word  for  which  it  stands.  These  signs  are  funda- 
mentally distinguished,  in  this  particular,  from  what  are 
termed  natural  signs,  which  express  general  ideas,  or  the 
meaning  of  a  number  of  words  taken  together.  Arbitrary,  or 
purely  conventional  signs,  are  not  of  course,  methodical,  for 
they  often  stand  for  general  ideas,  and  not  for  single  words. 
For  example,  the  sign  for  the  word — must — is  a  conventional, 
and  purely  arbitrary  sign.  It  bears  no  likeness  to  the  word,  or 
idea,  and  suggests  it,  only  as  it  is  fixed  upon  to  represent  it. 
It  is  not  however  a  methodical  sign,  for  it  stands  not  only  for 
this  word,  but  also  for  the  general  idea  of  obligation,  neces- 
sity, duty,  and  its  name  in  a  particular  case,  is  determined 
wholly  by  its  connexion.   But  farther  than  this ;  the  method- 
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ical  sign  represents  the  word  merely  as  a  certain  combination 
of  letters,  and  not  the  idea  which  the  word  conveys.  In  fix- 
ing the  sign,  the  word  is  analyzed  to  find  its  root,  and  then 
some  peculiarity  of  meaning,  or  even  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  radical 
sign,  by  which  the  word  shall  be  recognized.  This  sign  is 
not  intended  to  define,  explain,  or  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  simply  to  represent  or  recall  the  word  itself. 
There  may  be  in  the  sign,  some  intimation  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, of  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  which  it  stands,  and 
there  may  be  no  such  intimation  whatever.  The  pupil  may 
therefore  learn  the  sign  for  every  word  in  the  language,  and 
yet  have  his  entire  knowledge  comprised  in  the  fact  that  a 
particular  sign  represents  a  certain  number  of  letters,  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  order.  Even  allowing  that  the  sign  gives 
the  pupil  a  correct  and  full  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  it  certainly  does  not,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire system  of  methodical  signs,  does  not  advance  him  a  step 
in  the  ability  to  use  lauguage  correctly.  Language  is  not 
composed  of  isolated  words,  but  of  words  combined  and  mu- 
tually related  to  each  other,  and  it  is  this  mutual  relation  and 
inflection  of  its  words  which  constitute  the  great  difficulty  of 
its  acquisition. 

Methodical  signs,  of  themselves,  lay  down  no  general  prin- 
ciples ;  they  give  no  rules  which  may  be  applied  as  the  ever 
varying  use  of  words  require.  The  architect  who  has  only 
collected  the  materials  of  his  edifice,  has  put  forth  but  little 
of  the  skill  and  labor  that  will  be  demanded  before  the  top- 
stone  shall  stand  forth  to  his  view  complete,  and  if  he  has  no 
guide  to  determine  the  form  and  shape  of  his  building,  aside 
from  what  the  materials  themselves  furnish,  the  top-stone 
will  hardly  reach  its  proper  position. 

Methodical  signs  are  altogether  too  artificial  and  stiff  to  be 
used  in  conversation,  and  they  are  in  fact  never  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  only  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  is  to 
teach  language  by  means  of  dictation.  Let  us  examine  this 
process,  and  enquire  into  its  utility.  A  sentence  by  dictation, 
is  ordinarily  given  in  the  following  manner.    The  general 
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idea  expressed  by  the  sentence,  is  first  given  by  natural  signs. 
Next  the  words  in  the  sentence  which  are  not  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  are  explained  in  the  same  way.  Methodical  signs  are 
then  made  for  the  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand, 
and  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  the  sentence,  by  substitu- 
ing  the  word  for  the  sign.  What  has  he  gained  by  the 
latter  process  ?  It  has  obviously  been  to  him,  simply  one  of 
translation — not  of  course,  of  ideas  which  he  comprehends, 
into  words  which  also  have  a  meaning  to  him,  but  it  may 
have  been,  as  far  as  methodical  signs  are  concerned,  a  mere 
substitution  of  words  for  signs;  and  all  he  knows  about 
either  may  be  that  one  represents  the  other.  This  associa- 
tion may  be  remembered,  and  the  sentence  written  with  en- 
tire accuracy,  while  the  pupil  knows  as  little  of  its  meaning, 
as  he  does  of  a  Latin  or  Spanish  sentence,  which  he  finds 
printed  in  familiar  letters.  The  experience  of  every  teacher 
has  shown  him  how  easy  it  is  to  dictate  sentences  which  the 
pupil  shall  write  without  mistake,  while  the  meaning  is  un- 
known, or  entirely  above  his  comprehension.  The  dictation 
has  accomplished  a  certain  result:  it  has  shown  the  position 
which  the  given  word,  known  or  unknown  as  the  case  may 
be,  holds  in  the  given  sentence.  It  has  done  no  more  than 
this,  as  in  every  other  sentence  the  pupil  can  form,  the  word 
may  have  a  different  meaning,  and  require  a  different  place. 

Our  next  objection  to  the  use  of  methodical  signs,  is  that 
in  many  cases,  they  mislead  the  pupil  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  Many  words  in  our  language  are  synon- 
ymous :  and  a  large  class  are  so  nearly  so,  that  they  may  be 
used  interchangeably,  the  only  ground  for  preference  in  a 
given  case,  being  the  length  of  the  word,  or  its  sound.  Such 
words  as  diminish  and  lessen,  hasten  and  expedite,  addition 
and  accession,  help  and  assist,  compel  and  force,  timorous 
and  timid,  complete  and  finish,  linger  and  loiter,  and  thousands 
of  others,  in  their  common  use,  convey  the  same  idea.  The 
difference  in  their  meaning,  if  there  is  any,  is  not  so  much  in 
their  use,  as  in  some  shade  or  tinge  derived  from  their  root 
All  these  words  must  have  a  distinct  sign :  one  so  definite 
and  distinct  that  one  word  shall  never  be  written  for  another 
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when  the  sign  is  understood  and  rightly  translated.  A  dif- 
ference is  thus  indicated  in  the  meaning  of  words  which  does 
not  exist  in  fact.  The  pupil  is  led  to  suppose  that  because 
there  is  a  palpable  difference  in  the  signs  of  two  words,  there 
is  of  course  one  in  their  signification. 

The  objection  applies  with  still  greater  force,  when  the 
same  word  has  different  meanings,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
words  in  our  language.  In  our  word  bear  for  example,  we 
bear  pain,  bear  a  burden,  bear  a  title,  bear  witness,  bear  ex- 
pense, bear  in  mind,  bear  a  person  company ;  a  sick  man 
bears  food,  words  bear  a  meaning,  sentences  a  construction, 
letters  a  date,  articles  a  price,  rulers  bear  authority,  trees 
bear  fruit,  the  guns  of  a  fort  bear  on  an  object,  reports  bear 
on  the  reputation,  ships  bear  down  on  an  enemy,  arguments 
bear  on  a  question,  a  lawyer  bears  on  his  antagonist,  and  a 
man  in  grinding  his  ax,  bears  on  the  grindstone.  The 
methodical  sign  for  the  word,  is  based  upon  a  single  meaning 
or  use  of  it,  or  one  which  may  possibly  be  common  to  a  few 
cases,  as  the  radical  and  fixed  sign.  When  the  word  is  used 
in  an  entirely  different  sense,  the  sign  is  a  great  obstacle  in 
conveying  to  the  pupil  its  true  meaning. 

In  phrases,  the  difficulty  and  misapprehension  is  greater 
still.  The  word  may  be  used  in  a  sense  which  has  no  anal- 
ogy whatever  to  its  common  use,  and  even  may  have  an  op- 
posite meaning.  Whatever  methodical  sign  may  be  affixed 
to  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  to  it  as  it  occurs  in  the 
phrase,  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  in  some  cases  ridiculous. 
The  word  run,  in  its  common  use,  has  a  very  simple  and  sig- 
nificant sign.  It  has  little  meaning  however,  if  you  attempt 
to  dictate  the  phrase  "to  run  the  risk  of."  These  points 
might  be  illustrated  to  any  extent,  but  they  are  too  obvious 
to  require  it. 

The  time  and  labor  demanded  to  learn  methodical  signs 
is  another  serious  objection  to  their  use.  As  much  labor 
must  be  expended  by  the  pupil  in  learning  the  sign,  as  in 
learning  the  orthography  of  the  word,  and  often  more.  The 
sign  is  often  entirely  arbitrary  in  its  character,  and  the  pupil 
has  no  association  by  which  he  can  fix  it  in  his  memory. 
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For  this  labor,  there  is  not,  in  the  knowledge  it  gives  of  the 
word,  or  in  the  assistance  it  renders  in  construction,  a  suffi- 
cient equivalent. 

The  deaf  mute  can  only  acquire  the  ability  to  use  language 
correctly,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  laws  of  construction. 
If  you  tell  him  that  the  position  of  a  word  in  a  sentence 
depends  entirely  upon  its  meaning  and  the  idea  you  wish  to 
express,  that  if  it  is  the  subject,  it  must  have  one  position,  if 
the  object  another,  if  the  action  another,  and  if  a  quality, 
still  another,  you  give  him  a  general  principle  which  he  will 
soon  learn  to  apply  for  himself.  In  this  way,  beginning  with 
simple  principles  and  forms,  and  advancing  gradually  to 
those  more  complicated,  he  acquires  the  skill  to  master  all 
the  difficulties  of  language.  Each  word  takes  the  place 
which  its  character,  quality  and  meaning  assign  to  it.  The 
pupil  is  thus  constantly  thrown  upon  the  exercises  of  his  own 
powers  of  judgment  and  reflection.  He  is  compelled  to  adopt 
the  only  method  by  which  he  can  make  real  progress,  viz : — 
to  think.  We  insist  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  a 
deaf  mute  can  be  taught  to  use  language.  The  accuracy  of 
the  teacher,  copied  in  a  mechanical  way,  can  be  of  little 
benefit  to  him.  Model  sentences  can  be  given  by  writing, 
or  by  alphabetic  signs,  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  by 
methodical  signs.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  strength  and 
clearness  of  mind  to  understand  and  apply  principles,  it  is 
certain  he  can  never  acquire  language. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  methodical  signs  are  essentially 
arbitrary  in  their  nature ;  as  in  their  distinctive  character,  they 
do  not  necessarily  convey  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  they  represent ;  as  in  many  cases  they  lead  to 
erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  meaning  of  words ;  as  they  do 
not  increase  the  circle  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  either  of 
principles  or  facts,  and  finally,  as  they  are  a  system  difficult 
of  acquisition,  we  think  they  should  be  dispensed  with,  or 
but  sparingly  used,  in  a  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Tribute  to  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. — Under  the  above 
title  Brockett  &  Hutchinson,  of  Hartford,  have  published  a 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Barnard  before  the 
citizens  of  Hartford,  on  the  7th  of  January  last,  several  papers 
which  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  in  this  country,  as  well  as  illustrative  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  We  will  give  a  rapid  summary  of 
these  documents. 

No.  1  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  last  sickness  and 
death  of  Alice  Cogswell,  whose  name  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Gallaudet's  early  labors  and  with  the  history 
of  the  American  Asylum.  Alice  was  passionately  devoted 
to  her  father,  and  his  death  proved  so  much  of  a  shock  to 
her  delicately  organized  system,  that  she  never  recovered 
from  it. 

"  She  passed  ten  days  of  shrieks  and  moans  and  incoherent  cries,  and  then 
•was  released,  and  laid  beside  her  father  in  the  quiet  grave.  Those  who 
were  with  her,  and  understood  her  mute  language,  spoke  of  the  pathos  and 
beauty  of  some  of  her  ravings.  Sometimes  she  fancied  that  she  was  in 
heaven.  'Is  it  David's  harp  I  hear?'  she  would  ask,  as  if  the  seal  were  ta- 
ken from  her  ear,  and  she  heard  the  harmonies  of  heaven.  She  told  them 
'  her  heart  had  grown  so  close  to  her  father's  that  they  could  not  be  separa- 
ted ;  and  oh ! '  said  she,  '  when  I  arrive  at  heaven's  gate,  how  my  father  will 
hold  out  his  arms  to  take  me  to  his  bosom ! '  She  seemed  to  have  some  short 
intervals  of  reason.  The  last  time  was  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  All 
the  family  had  tried  in  vain  to  catch  the  attention  of  her  wandering  eye. 
At  last  her  beloved  instructor,  who  had  taught  her  the  language  of  signs, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  look  of  intelligent  recognition.  He  made  the  sign 
of  the  wounded  hand,  by  which  in  that  language  the  Saviour  is  designated. 
She  made  the  sign  for  prayer,  and  immediately,  with  the  solemn  signs  of 
worship,  he  commended  this  helpless,  dying  lamb  to  the  care  of  that  Good 
Shepherd  in  whom  her  spirit  sought  repose.  She  followed  him  through 
with  looks  of  intelligence  and  interest,  and  very  soon  after  she  closed  her 
eyes  forever,  and  sunk  away  so  peacefully  that  they  scarcely  knew  when  her 
spirit  had  tied." 

Vol.  IV.  25 
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No.  2  presents  a  pretty  full  history  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion and  institutions  in  Europe  and  America.  It  contains 
the  only  recent  summary  that  we  have  seen  of  the  history 
of  our  American  institutions.    We  copy  the  following  tables.* 

Number  of  institutions  or  schools  in  1817,  1 
"  "  "  1820,    -       f»Mk      -  -  2 

"  "  "  1830,  ...  3 

t'.f&u  'kmtt  "  1840,    -  -  -  6 

,     «  my}  «  1851,     ','';-*:?■  ';'■■?}'[    '  '  ^Pi- 

Number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  181 7,  -  12 

"  "  1851,  1,100 

"  "     who  have  been  educated  from  1817  to  1852,      -  3,000 

Number  of  states  which  had  made  provision  for  indigent  deaf  mutes  in  1817,  1 
"  "         "      "       "  "  «  rt  in  1820,  2 

tt  a         «      «       «  «  a  a  in  1830,  9 

"  «        a     a      a  a  a  a  in  1840)  14 

„  it        tt     tt      tt  a  «  tt  in  1852j  23 

"  "      which  had  not  made  any  provision,  -  6 

Amount  expended  in  buildings  and  apparatus  in  1820,  -  $10,000.00 

"      up  to  1852,     -  -  500,000.00 

Annual  expense  of  educating  deaf  mutes  in  1851,      -  -  150,000.00 

Amount  paid  by  the  state,  or  funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  -  120,000.00 
Whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  (estimated,)  10,000 
Number  who  ought  to  be  at  school,        ...  "  3,000 

Number  not  in  school,  2,000 

After  referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Day,  on 
the  European  institutions,  Mr.  Barnard  closes  this  article 
with  the  following  remarks. 

"Although  these  reports  have  confirmed  the  opinion  which  heretofore  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  of  the  superiority  of  the  methods  pursued  in  our  Amer- 
ican schools  as  compared  with  the  best  in  Europe,  for  the  great  majority  of 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  they  have  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
best  friends  of  this  class,  to  see  articulation  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  a  few,  at  least,  of  our  largest  and  best 
endowed  institutions.  The  experiments  which  have  thus  far  been  made  in 
two  or  three  of  our  schools,  although  not  conducted  by  teachers  trained  in  the 
methods  of  articulation,  and  not  pursued  with  that  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm, which  are  essential  to  the  highest  success,  show  conclusively  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  entire  deaf-mute  population — that  portion  who  become  deaf 
after  the  age  of  four  years,  and  in  some  cases  at  even  an  earlier  age — can  be 
taught  to  give  articulate  utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  will 

*Another  table  will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 
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prove  of  immense  service,  not  only  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  alarm,  of  sick- 
ness and  of  the  prostration  or  paralysis  of  the  fingers,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  used  in  the  sign  language,  but  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 
If  articulation  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  should  be  intrusted  to  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  to  this  department  of  instruction,  who  believe  in  its  prac- 
ticability, and  who  can  give  their  entire  time  to  small  classes  of  pupils  who 
possess  in  their  organization  the  conditions  of  success. 

Not  only  should  articulation  and  labial  reading  be  taught  systematically 
and  thoroughly,  to  a  class  of  pupils,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  course 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  generally  should  be  greatly  extended, — at  least  in 
our  oldest  and  best  supported  institutions.  Provision  should  be  made  by 
legislative  appropriation  or  by  private  endowment,  for  receiving  all  pupils  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  for  continuing  the  connection  of  such  pupils,  as  shall  be 
fitted  for  further  instruction  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  our  public  high  schools  and  first  class  academies,  at  least 
two  years  longer  than  is  now  allowed  in  any  of  our  institutions. 

Instruction,  in  both  sign  and  written  language,  should  be  commenced  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  with  every  deaf  and  dumb  child.  If  it  should  be  found, 
for  any  reason,  undesirable  to  receive  very  young  children  into  our  institu- 
tions, with  the  appropriations  now  made  for  their  support,  facilities  for  home 
instruction  should  be  improved  and  multiplied.  Indeed,  this  should  be  done, 
even  though  the  present  terms  of  admission  as  to  age  (10  or  12  years)  or 
continuance  (for  4  or  5  years)  should  be  changed.  Should  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1850,  as  far  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  concerned,  be  published 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  superintendent  of  that  department,  it  will  be 
easy  for  benevolent  individuals,  or  for  state  authorities,  to  place  such  facilities 
within  reach  of  every  family  having  a  deaf  and  dumb  child. 

But  not  only  should  the  manual  alphabet,  cards,  books  and  pamphlets 
adapted  to  home  instruction  and  reading,  be  numerously  dispersed,  but  family* 
and  primary  schools  in  connection  with,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  public 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  established.  Many  educated 
deaf  mutes  could  in  this  way  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed. 

The  appropriations  now  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 


*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written  we  have  received  a  circular  from 
Prof.  Eartlett,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  announcing  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  provision  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  a  select  number  of  young  deaf 
mutes  in  his  family.  His  residence  is  four  doors  west  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, in  Fiftieth  street.  Parents  and  guardians  who  may  be  wishing  for  their 
deaf-mute  children  of  an  early  and  tender  age,  the  best  of  care  and  training,  in 
a  family,  the  head  of  which  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  this  class  of  pupils,  should  apply  directly  by  letter  or  in  person 
to  Prof.  Bartlett. 

We  hope  the  plan  of  a  high  school,  or  an  advanced  clas*,  which  Professor 
Turner,  of  the  American  Asylum,  has  long  had  under  consideration,  will  soon 
be  carried  into  operation,  at  the  Asylum  or  elsewhere. 
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can  be  more  economically,  and  as  far  as  the  youngest  class  of  pupils  are  con- 
cerned more  wisely  applied,  by  the  employment  of  well  educated  and  properly 
trained  female  teachers.  The  uniform  experience  of  our  public  primary 
schools  shows  conclusively  that  in  the  early  stages  of  education,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  esthetical,  they  have  more  of  that  tact,  and  patience, 
which  are  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching  young  children.  The 
labors  of  the  best  matron  in  the  household  arrangements  of  our  Asylums 
can  supply  but  imperfectly  the  place  of  the  female  teacher  in  the  school- 
room in  certain  stages  of  education. 

The  claims  of  deaf-mute  children  for  instruction,  at  least  to  the  extent  rec- 
ognized in  our  system  of  public  schools,  should  no  longer  be  advocated  as  a 
charity,  public  or  private, — but  as  a  right,  in  every  state,  where  common  or 
public  schools  are  supported  by  law  for  all.  Pupils  should  not  be  admitted 
into  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  beneficiaries,  but  because,  in  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  they  belong  to  that  class  of  children  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

While  it  seems  desirable  at  one  or  more  places  in  the  country,  to  bring  to- 
gether all  possible  special  facilities  for  the  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb, — intellectual,  moral,  social,  esthetical  and  religious, — it  is  still 
more  desirable  to  enable  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  every  possible  way  to  enter 
into  the  enjoyments  and  improvements  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  all  the 
senses. 

The  experience  and  observations  of  the  many  zealous  and  intelligent  in- 
dividuals now  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  should  be  brought  into  a  common  fund  of  improvement,  by 
not  only  national,  but  international  conventions,  and  by  the  liberal  patron- 
age, at  least  among  themselves,  of  the  leading  periodicals  devoted  to  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  published  at  Hartford  and  Paris." 

No.  3  contains  the  Journal  kept  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  during 
his  visit  to  Europe  in  1815-16.  It  contains  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  unexpected  difficulties  which  he  met  with  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  from  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  institutions. 

Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8  and  12,  give  a  history  of  the  American 
Asylum,  with  a  list  of  all  the  subscribers  and  the  amount  of 
their  contributions,  and  a  list  of  all  the  pupils  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  from  May,  1817,  to  May, 
1851.  As  a  part  of  this  history,  Mr.  Barnard  has  published 
three  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  discourses  :  viz.,  one  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  on  the  20th  of  May,  1817;  another 
at  the  dedication  of  the  building  erected  for  its  use  in  May, 
1821 ;  and  a  third  delivered  at  various  places  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
These  discourses  are  beautiful  specimens  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's 
style  of  composition.  We  copy  the  Dedicatory  Prayer  ap- 
pended to  the  first  named  of  them. 

DEDICATORY  PRAYER. 

"  Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation,  enable  us,  at 
this  time,  to  raise  unto  thee  the  united  desires  of  our  hearts,  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  necessities  thou  hast  not  forgotten,  and  whom  thou  hast  visited, 
in  their  calamity,  with  the  kindest  tokens  of  thy  regard.  We  would  rever- 
ently admire  the  overflowing  abundance  of  thy  bounty,  and  the  countless 
ways  in  which  thou  dispensest  thy  gifts  to  the  sinful  and  suffering  children 
of  men.  We  thank  thee,  for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  both  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  succor  those  who  are  deaf ,  and  dumb ;  and  we  do  be- 
seech thee  to  bless  them,  and  the  institutions  which  cherish  them,  with  the 
kindness  of  thy  paternal  care,  with  the  light  of  thy  gospel,  and  with  the 
dew  of  thy  grace.  Especially  would  we  acknowledge,  with  humble  and  de- 
vout gratitude,  all  the  manifestations  of  thy  goodness  toward  the  Asylum  es- 
tablished in  this  place.  By  the  wonderful  workings  of  thy  providence,  thou 
didst  direct  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  to  these  children  of  suffering  ; 
thou  didst  prepare  and  open  the  way  for  their  relief ;  thou  didst  move  the 
hand  of  charity  to  supply  their  wants ;  thou  didst  provide  the  means  of  their 
instruction  ;  thou  didst  touch  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  honorable,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  with  compassion  toward  them  ;  and,  now,  to  crown  all  thy 
other  gifts,  thou  hast  gathered  them,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings,  into  this  their  own  dwelling,  in  which,  we  humbly  hope,  both  they 
and  many  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  will  be  made  partakers  of  still  greater 
and  richer  blessings.  In  all  these  things,  we  desire,  O  God  !  to  see,  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  to  adore  the  hand  of  thy  power,  and  the  riches  of  thy 
bounty.  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord !  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  all 
the  praise  and  all  the  glory/  And,  now,  O  Lord !  what  shall  we  render 
unto  thee  for  all  these  thy  benefits  !  We  can  only  give  back  to  thee  what 
thou  hast  already  given.  Wilt  thou,  then,  enable  us,  by  the  aid  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  intercession  of  thy  Son,  and  with  faith  in  him,  at  this 
time,  most  solemnly  to  dedicate  this  Asylum  to  thyself. 

"Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  in  behalf  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
called,  in  thy  providence,  to  direct  and  govern  the  concerns  of  this  Asylum, 
we  do  now  dedicate  this  whole  institution  to  thee ;  to  thee,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  instruction  ;  to  thee,  in  all  its  priv- 
ileges of  worship,  prayer,  and  praise ;  to  thee,  in  all  its  domestic  regulations, 
and  various  means  of  comfort  and  usefulness  ;  to  thee,  with  all  its  benefits, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal, — beseeching  thee  to  accept  the  offering,  and  to 
make  it  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  to  the  honor  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  building  up  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  been,  who  now  are,  or  who  may  be,  the  objects  of  its  care.    Oh  !  thou 
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Father  of  mercies,  take  now,  we  beseech  thee,  this  Asylum,  with  all  its  inter- 
ests, under  thy  future  protection.  Defend  it  from  every  danger  by  thy  Al- 
mighty arm.  Give  it  all  salutary  favor  in  the  sight  of  our  fellow-men.  Ex- 
cite the  prayers  of  thy  own  children  in  its  behalf.  Shed  down  upon  all  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  direction  and  management  of  its  concerns,  in  their 
several  stations,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  of  patience  and  kindness,  of  fidelity  and  industry;  so 
that  all  things,  being  conducted  in  thy  fear,  may  meet  with  thy  blessing,  and 
result  both  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  those  who  resort  hither  for 
instruction.  May  the  pupils  ever  be  taught  the  truths  of  thy  gospel,  in  all 
their  affecting  simplicity  and  force.  May  the  friend  of  the  wretched,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  the  Son  of  thy  love,  here  abundantly  display  the  riches 
of  his  grace,  in  gathering  these  lambs  of  the  flock  into  his  own  fold,  and  in 
making  them  meet  for  an  entrance  into  the  spiritual  land  of  promise,  the 
Canaan  of  eternal  rest. 

"  We  would  also  remember  before  thee,  O  thou  hope  of  the  afflicted !  the 
many  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  and  other  lands,  who  are  still  enveloped  in  the 
midnight  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness:  we  beseech  thee,  in  thine 
abundant  goodness,  to  make  provision  for  their  relief,  and  to  cause,  that 
while  the  consolations  of  thy  gospel  are  extending  to  almost  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  these  helpless  may  not  be  forgotten  by  their  fellow-men. 

"In  imploring  these  blessings,  Almighty  God,  we  humbly  confess,  that  we 
are  most  unworthy  to  receive  them.  For  we  are  sinners  in  thy  sight,  and  if 
thou  shouldest  be  strict  to  mark  our  iniquities,  we  could  not  stand  before 
thee ; — we  would  look  to  Jesus  Christ  alone  and  to  his  righteousness,  for  ac- 
ceptance with  thee.  Oh !  for  his  sake,  wilt  thou  hear  us,  and  grant  us  an 
answer  of  peace.  And  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
rendered  everlasting  praises.  Amen." 

No.  9  contains  an  account  of  the  interesting  exercises 
which  took  place  at  Hartford,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1850,  on  the  presentation  of  silver  plate  to  Messrs.  Gallau- 
det  and  Clerc  by  their  fonr.er  pupils  in  the  Asylum.  As  a 
part  of  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  as  the  connecting  link  between 
our  American  and  European  institutions,  Mr.  Barnard  has 
published  a  very  interesting  autobiographical  sketch  of  Mr* 
Clerc. 

In  addition  to  these  documents  this  volume  contains  Re- 
marks on  Teachers'  Seminaries  and  a  discourse  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the  Con- 
necticut Retreat  for  the  Insane,  which  contains  a  brief  history 
of  that  institution  and  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  character 
and  services  of  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  its  first  physician. 
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Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  last  re- 
port of  this  institution  is  before  us.  The  number  of  pupils, 
in  October  last,  was  61  :  males,  28 ;  females,  33.  Dr.  J.  C. 
M.  Merillat  has  been  elected  by  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyler,  so  that  hence- 
forth the  whole  institution  will  have  but  one  head.  Dr.  M. 
has  heretofore  acted  as  the  superintendent  of  the  blind  de- 
partment. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The 
number  of  pupils  connected  with  this  school,  on  the  last  day 
of  1851,  was  136  :  males,  73  ;  females,  63.  The  report  con- 
tains valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  best  method  for 
teaching  deaf  mutes  at  home,  and  certain  statistical  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  institution, 
which,  not  having  room  for  them  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Annals,  we  must  reserve  to  a  future  occasion. 

Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Mr.  Cary's  first 
report  is  before  us.  It  is  long  and  able,  and  we  regret  that 
want  of  space  permits  only  a  very  brief  notice.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  132 :  72  males 
and  60  females ;  "  a  larger  number,  with  one  exception,  than 
has  been  reported  any  previous  year."  Under  Mr.  Cary's 
direction  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ohio  Asylum  will  go 
on  its  course  with  increasing  prosperity. 

Obituary. — "We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  George 
H.  Loring,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Loring  was  a  member  of 
the  first  class  in  the  American  Asylum  and  subsequently  for 
some  years  a  teacher.  His  intellect  was  finely  cultivated, 
and  his  wealth  and  social  position  made  him  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  Asylum.  He  was 
married  not  long  ago  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston. 

Convention  of  Deaf  Mutes. — The  deaf  mutes  of  Vermont 
assembled  in  convention  at  Montpelier,  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary last ;  the  principal  object  of  the  meeting  being  to  raise 
funds  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  Gallaudet  Monument. 
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[We  publish  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  from  its 
organization  to  the  present  time ;  with  such  facts,  in  regard 
to  each,  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  pages  so  filled  will  be  of  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  but  tables  of  this  kind  are  of  great  and  permanent 
value  for  many  purposes,  and  we  have  decided  therefore  to 
give  up  the  necessary  room  for  the  following.  It  would  be 
well,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  other  American  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  furnish  similar  tables  of  their  own 
pupils,  for  publication  in  future  numbers  of  the  Annals.  It 
is  frequently  important  to  ascertain  some  general  facts  in 
regard  to  particular  classes  of  persons,  and  this  can  only  be 
done,  with  any  satisfaction,  by  means  of  just  such  statistics 
as  we  now  present.  Editor.] 
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Remarks. 

Now  a  pupil. 

A  mechanic  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Married. 

A  mechanic ;  married. 

Now  a  pupil. 
Now  a  pupil. 
Now  a  pupil. 
Now  a  pupil. 

A  mechanic. 
A  mechanic. 
Now  a  pupil. 

A  mechanic  ;  married  a  deaf  mute. 
Now  a  pupil. 

Time 
under 
instruc. 

o  co  o*o  VO  CO  — I  ^      o>                     co  o  co  co      ««J<  CO  o» 

Hovvsu.ipored. 

Mass. 
<< 

<< 

cc 
cc 
cc 

Friends. 
Vermont. 

cc 

Friends. 
Vermont. 
Mass.  &  F'ds. 

cc  cc 

Vermont. 
N.  Hamp. 
Friends. 
Vermont. 
Mass. 

Vermont. 

cc 

N.  Hamp. 

cc 
cc 

Deaf  and  Dumb 
relatives. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

2  bro.  and  1  sis. 
2  bro.  and  1  sis. 

1  bro.  and  2  sis. 

Twin  sister. 
Twin  brother. 

2  sis.  &  2d  cous. 
1  2d  cousin. 

1  2d  cousin. 

2  sis.  &  2d  cous. 

Cause  of  deafness. 

Congenital. 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

A  fall  at  2  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  A\  yrs. 
Unknown. 

Disease  in  head  at  1  yr. 
Whoop'g  c'gh  at  2  \  yrs. 
Scarlet  fever  at  4  yrs. 
Unknown. 
Congenital. 

cc 
cc 

Scarlet  fever  at  2|  yrs. 
Disease  in  head  at  9  mo. 
Congenital. 

cc 

Ulcers  in  head  at  9  mo. 

Congenital. 

Spotted  fever  at  1^  yr. 

Fever  at  1  yr. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  fever  at  1  yr. 

Time 

of 
adm. 

O  CO  CO        -3<OCO^I>©CiCOO       00  C>                       00  i-t  1>  CO  »0 
Ot^^v.    COtM'tCJCOCO-HCOrJ'v.    rj<  rj<            „    ^        CO  CO  Tl<  Oi 

oooooo  -  oooooooooooocooooo-  oooooo  -  -  -  00  00  00  00  00 

Residence. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Medway,  " 

cc  cc 
cc  cc 
cc  cc 

Canton,  " 
Westport,  " 
Onondaga,  N.  Y. 
Benson,  Vt. 
Montpelier,  " 
Ashford,  Conn. 
Peacham,  Vt. 
Dracut,  Mass. 

cc  cc 

Williamstown,  Vt. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Oglethorpe  Co,,  Geo. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 
Westford,  Mass. 

cc  cc 

Cornwall,  Vt. 
Randolph,  " 
Wendell,    N.  H. 
Meredith,  " 
Wakefield,  « 

a 
a 
•« 

Wise,  Charles  P. 
Wiswell,  David 
Wiswell,  Lucinda  H. 
Wiswell,  Mary  C. 
Wiswell,  Peter  C. 
Withington,  Mary  W. 
Wodell,  Rhoda 
Wood,  Benjamin 
Wood,  Gilbert 
Wood,  Harriet 
Woodward,  Joseph 
Woodward,  Roxana 
Worcester,  Frank 
Worcester,  Susan 
Work,  Mary  I. 
Wright,  Ellen  R. 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright,  Lusetta 
Wright,  Pelatiah  J. 
Wright,  Varnum  B. 
Wright,  Wealthy 
Wyatt,  Isaac 
Young,  Charles  W. 
Young,  Ellen  A. 
Young,  Jonathan 
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Classification  in  respect  to  residence. 
In  the  preceding  list,  the  residence  of  each  of  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum  is 
given.    It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  know  how  many  each  state  has 
furnished.    This  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table : — 


From  Maine,   .   135 

New  Hampshire,   134 

Vermont,   139 

Massachusetts,   336 

Rhode  Island,   25 

Connecticut,   171 

New  York,   23 

New  Jersey,   1 

Pennsylvania,   4 

Maryland,   4 

District  of  Columbia,   3 

Virginia,   8 

North  Carolina,   4 

South  Carolina,   18 

Georgia,   26 

Louisiana,   1 

Ohio,   4 

British  Provinces,   18 

West  Indies,    2  , 

Illinois,   1 

Alabama,   1 

Wisconsin,   1 

Texas,    1 


1,060 

For  a  time,  this  was  the  only  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  country.  After 
the  question  whether  such  persons  could  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of 
written  language,  was  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  value  of  the  system  be- 
came apparent,  similar  institutions  were  put  in  operation  in  the  middle, 
southern  and  western  states,  which  now  receive  and  educate  the  deaf  mutes 
within  their  limits  :  leaving  us  a  narrower  field  of  usefulness,  and  sufficiently 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  our  recent  pupils  are  from 
the  more  distant  states. 

Classification  in  respect  to  means  of  support. 

Supported  by  Maine,   124 

New  Hampshire,   123 

Vermont,  .133 

Massachusetts,   316 

Connecticut,   132 

Rhode  Island,   10 

South  Carolina,   17 
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Supported  by  Georgia,   19 

United  States  Government,       ...  1 

The  Asylum,   2 

Friends,   178 

Themselves,    5 

The  necessity  of  legislative  assistance  in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Asy- 
lum to  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally,  very  early  prompted  the  directors  and 
friends  of  the  institution  to  efforts  in  order  to  secure  so  important  a  co-opera- 
tion. In  this  benevolent  enterprise,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  took  the 
lead,  and  has  uniformly  manifested  a  liberality  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
all  praise.  In  1819,  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  twenty  pupils, 
which  was  from  time  to  time  increased,  until  sufficient  for  the  education  of  all 
the  indigent  deaf  mutes  within  that  state. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  in  1816,  made  a  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  the  funds  of 
the  Asylum,  which  was  some  years  afterward  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  pupils  from  this  state.  The  example  of  Massachusetts  was  followed  in 
1822,  by  New  Hampshire ;  in  1825,  by  Maine  and  Vermont;  in  1828,  by 
Connecticut;  and  in  1845,  by  Rhode  Island.  These  states  have  continued 
their  appropriations,  and  with  increasing  liberality,  to  the  present  time. 

As  there  was  no  similar  institution  in  the  southern  states,  the  directors, 
anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  system  of  instruction  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, sent  the  principal  of  the  Asylum,  in  1834,  with  three  pupils,  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  awaken  such  an 
interest  on  the  subject  in  the  legislatures  of  those  states,  as  would  lead  to  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  deaf  mutes.  This  effort 
resulted  in  legislative  appropriations  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  be  expended  at  this  institution.  And  although  a  few  have  been  re- 
ceived from  each  of  those  states,  yet  owing  to  the  apathy  of  parents,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  send  their  children  so  far  from  home  for  so  long  a  time,  the 
expected  advantages  of  this  measure  have  not  been  fully  realized.  Each  of 
these  states  has  now  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  within  its  own  limits. 


Classification  in  respect  to  age,  when  admitted. 


Age. 

No.  of  Pupils 

Age. 

No.  of  Pupils 

Age. 

No.  of  Pupils 

7  yrs. 

4V*4  :.'  4 

18 

yrs. 

.    .     .  44 

29 

yrs.  . 

.    .  5 

8  " 

.    <    .  31 

19 

u 

.    .    .  39 

30 

a 

.    .  4 

9  " 

.    .    .  52 

20 

a 

.    .    .  24 

31 

a 

.    .  3 

10  " 

.    ,    .  75 

21 

it 

.    .    .  38 

33 

u 

.    .  3 

11  " 

.    .    .  76 

22 

« 

.    .    .  31 

34 

it 

.    .  2 

12  " 

.    .  .125 

23 

U 

.    .    .  22 

37 

it 

.    .  2 

13  " 

.    .    .  86 

24 

a 

.    .    .  23 

38 

It 

14  " 

.    .  .102 

25 

it 

.    .    .  19 

40 

It 

15  « 

.    .    .  94 

26 

u 

.    .    .  7 

48 

a 

16  « 

.    .    .  70 

27 

u 

.    .    .  13 

50 

it 

17  " 

.    .    .  56 

28 

a 

.    .  7 

51 

•    •  1 
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The  present  pupils  of  the  Asylum  are  comparatively  younger  than  the 
former  pupils.  At  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  there  were  many  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  of  mature  age  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time  offered  them,  of  obtaining  an  education.  At  first,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  some  of  the  states  were  required  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  admitted.  These  causes,  for  a  while,  filled  our  classes  with  older 
pupils  than  could  have  been  desired  ;  although  by  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
only  those  under  ten  years  of  age  were  excluded.  At  present,  the  lower 
limit  is  fixed  at  eight  years,  which  by  many  judicious  teachers,  is  regarded  as 
too  young. 

Classification  in  respect  to  time  under  instruction. 


Time.  No.  of  Pupils. 

1  year  and  under,  75 

2  "  "  91 

3  "  107 

4  "  "  ,280 

5  "  "  243 

6  »  »  128 

7  "  "  36 

8  "  «  .10 

9  "  "   2 

11  "  "  1 


The  average  time  of  instruction  of  all  who  have  left  the  Asylum  is 
about  four  years.  This  is  quite  too  short  a  period  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  common  educution ; — such  an  education  as  will  fit  deaf  mutes 
to  read  books  easily,  and  to  manage  successfully  the  details  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness. The  patrons  and  friends  of  our  pupils,  as  they  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  more  interested  in  the 
subject  of  deaf  and  dumb  education,  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  extendy 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  the  time 
of  their  pupilage ;  so  that  five  years  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  average 
term  of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining  at  least  seven  years,  shall  be  afforded  to  all. 

Classification  in  respect  to  causes  of  deafness. 


Deafness  congenital,  t  537 

Caused  by  fever,   i  32 

"       spotted  fever,   48 

"       scarlet  fever,  .  91 

n       typhus  fever,   15 

"       lung  fever,    3 

"       yellow  fever,     ......  l 

"       measles,   16 

"       small  pox,   2 

"       whooping  cough,                              *       i  14 
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Caused  by  croup,       .......  1 

"  inflammation  in  the  head,       .       .       .  .31 

"  ulcers,            "         "  55 

"  dropsy,           "         «         ...  13 

"  palsy,   2 

"  fits,       .......  6 

"  scrofula,   4 

"  erysipelas,   1 

"  mumps,    1 

"  rickets,   1 

"  accidents,   22 

"  disease  not  specified,      ....  108 

"  unknown,   56 


The  cause  of  deafness  has  always  been  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  It  has,  in  this  institution, 
been  made  a  matter  of  distinct  inquiry  in  every  case ;  but  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  friends  in  some  cases,  and  their  ignorance  in  others,  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  in  fifty-six  instances.  We  cannot 
speak  with  entire  certainty  in  regard  to  all  the  causes  assigned,  or  supposed 
to  be  known.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  parents  themselves  are 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  misfortune  of  their  deaf  children,  until  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  ;  and  are  then  led  to  suspect  that  they  may 
be  deaf  by  their  not  learning  to  speak.  Having  ascertained  the  fact  of  their 
deafness,  they  then  inquire  as  to  the  cause,  and  in  many  cases  form  their 
conclusions  upon  very  slight  grounds.  If  there  had  been  sickness  in  infancy, 
that  is  often  regarded  as  the  cause,  whatever  its  nature  may  have  been,  or 
however  unlikely  to  produce  such  a  result.  In  some  cases,  where  there  had 
been  local  inflammation,  without  severe  sickness,  and  even  ulceration  in  the 
ears,  parents  decide  that  the  deafness  is  congenital ;  not  supposing  that  local 
disease  of  so  mild  a  character  could  produce  such  an  effect.  It  has  been  our 
aim  carefully  to  examine  the  evidence  in  these  doubtful  cases,  and  come  to 
such  conclusions  as  the  facts  would  warrant.  The  result  of  our  investigations 
is  contained  in  the  foregoing  table.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  ascertained  cases,  deafness  was  congenital.  We  are  aware 
that  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  medical  and  scientific  men,  whether  deaf- 
ness is  ever  in  any  case  congenital.  But  these  doubts  are  strengthened 
neither  by  analogy  nor  facts.  Children,  in  many  instances,  are  born  blind, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  eye  should  be  diseased  anterior  to 
birth,  or  subject  to  malformation,  rather  than  the  ear.  Besides,  examinations 
made  after  death,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  furnished  clear 
evidence  on  the  one  hand  of  such  deviation  from  the  normal  structure,  as  to 
render  hearing  impossible ;  and  on  the  other,  of  such  apparent  perfection  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  ear,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  others  capable  of  per- 
forming their  appropriate  func  tions. 

The  diseases  assigned  in  the  table,  as  causes  of  deafness,  although  differing 
in  many  respects  from  one  another,  probably  occasion  this  calamity  in  one 
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uniform  way  ;  that  is,  by  inflammation.  Some  of  them  produce  this  effect  in 
the  fauces  or  throat,  followed  by  ulcers,  in  the  healing  of  which,  the  eusta- 
chian tubes  are  closed,  and  deafness  ensues.  Others  produce  inflammation 
in  the  internal  cavities  of  the  ear,  which  destroys  the  organs  of  hearing,  by 
suppuration ;  or  in  that  part  of  the  brain  with  which  the  auditory  nerves  are 
connected,  incapacitating  it  for  receiving  impressions  from  sounds  in  the 
usual  way. 

Most  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  who  are  said  to  have  lost  their  hearing 
by  disease  not  specified,  might  have  been  distributed  under  some  of  the  other 
heads ;  but  their  friends  could  give  no  other  information  respecting  the  cause 
than  that  assigned.  Next  to  this,  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness  are 
spotted  fever  and  scarlet  fever.  The  former  of  these  diseases,  however,  has 
nearly  ceased  to  be  a  cause. 

Classification  in  respect  to  the  age  at  wliich  hearing  was  lost. 


Age.  No.  of  Pupils, 

Under  1  year,    102 

Between  1  and  2  years,   151 

"      2  and  3  "    98 

"      3  and  4  "   38 

"     4  and  5  "    40 

"     5and  6  "         .       .       .       .       .  13 

"     6. and  7  "    13 

«      7  and  8  "   8' 

«     8  and  9  "    1 

«      9  and  10  "   1 

Age  unknown,   19 


Most  of  the  pupils  who  lost  their  hearing  before  five  years  of  age,  had  lost 
nearly  or  quite  all  knowledge  of  articulation  before  coming  to  the  Asylum, 
even  when  pains  had  been  taken,  on  the  part  of  friends,  to  preserve  it. 
Many  of  those  who  could  articulate  to  some  extent,  were  very  unwilling  to 
practice  it ;  preferring  the  language  of  signs,  although  imperfectly  understood 
by  others,  as  a  medium  of  communication.  In  these  cases,  it  has  been  our 
aim  not  only  to  secure  to  them  what  knowledge  of  articulation  they  brought 
with  them,  but  to  perfect  and  extend  it  as  far  as  possible,  without  interfering 
with  our  more  appropriate  work  of  intellectual  and  moral  education. 

Classification  in  respect  to  deaf  and  dumb  relatives. 
Families  in  each  of  which  there  is  but 

1  child  deaf  and  dumb,  738 


2  children,  "    102 

3  "  "   39 

4  "  "    13 

5.       "  "   7 

6  "  "    2 

7  "  "   2 
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Instances  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  foregoing  list 

Different  families. 

With  one  deaf  and  dumb  parent,   4 

"    both  parents  deaf  and  dumb,   2 

"    a  deaf  and  dumb  parent  and  grandparent,     ....  3 

"    an  uncle  or  aunt  deaf  and  dumb,  14 

"    one  or  more  deaf  and  dumb  cousins,  23 

".   relatives  more  remote  than  cousin,      .....  26 

"    one  great  grandparent,   1 

Two  married  couples  have  each  one  deaf  and  dumb  child. 
Three  married  couples  have  three  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
One  man,  with  a  hearing  wife,  has  three  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  been  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  now  known  to 
us  as  married,  is  252.     Of  these,  61  have  partners  who  can  hear  and  speak  ; 
while  the  remaining  96  have  married  among  themselves,  or  other  deaf  mutes. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  we  believe  deafness  to  be  hereditary. 
The  facts  which  we  have  collected  and  embodied  in  this  report,  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  hereditary  in  the  same  sense  that  insanity,  scrofula  and 
consumption  are  hereditary.  To  use  a  common  expression,  it  runs  in  fami- 
lies ;  sometimes  affecting  all  the  children,  sometimes  every  other  child,  and 
sometimes  only  those  of  one  sex.  In  only  a  few  instances  have  we  known  it 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children,  and  in  only  three  instances, 
through  three  successive  generations.  Of  the  144  families  formed  of 
our  pupils  who  have  married,  there  are  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  only 
five  of  them,  while  in  other  families  of  six  or  eight  children  each,  all 
can  hear  and  speak. 

In  conclusion  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  head,  we  would  remark,  that 
while  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  persons  afflicted  with  congenital 
deafness  should  have  deaf  and  dumb  children,  still  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  their  children  would  hear  and  speak. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  all  those  who  have 
been  pupils  at  the  Asylum  so  far  as  known  to  us,  is  130;  namely,  63 
males  and  67  females.  Of  these,  31  died  at  the  Asylum;  namely,  13  males 
and  18  females. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs,  the  principal  of  the  Kentucky 
Asylum,  for  the  following  historical  sketch  of  the  institution  over  which  he 
presides.  It  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  the  other  American 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  it  has  always  been  our  wish  that  a  history 
of  each  of  them,  more  or  less  minute,  should  have  place  in  the  Annals,  and 
a  respectful  hint  to  this  effect,  renewed  at  this  time,  we  hope  will  not  be 
fruitless. — Editor.] 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  is  located  at  Danville,  near  the  center  of  the 
state.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  approved  December  7,  1822.  The  following  is  the 
preamble  of  the  act — "  Whereas,  it  is  desirable  to  promote 
the  education  of  that  portion  of  the  community,  who,  by  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  providence,  are  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  experience  in  other  countries  having  evinced  the 
practicability  of  reclaiming  them  to  the  rank  of  their  species, 
by  a  judicious  and  well  adapted  course  of  education — it  is 
represented  that  many  of  our  philanthropic  citizens  would 
contribute  to  promote  an  object  so  benevolent  and  humane, 
if  this  Legislature  would  cooperate  by  affording  pecuniary 
aid,  and  designating  a  mode  by  which  the  gratuities  thereto 
could  be  effectually  supplied.  Therefore,"  &c.  The  act  pro- 
ceeds to  locate  the  institution  at  Danville,  and  to  appropri- 
ate the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  its  establish- 
ment, and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  per  annum  to  each  indi- 
gent pupil  from  the  state,  limiting  the  number  to  twenty-five. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  drawn  by  the  late  Judge 
Rowan,  but  the  gentleman  who  moved  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  the  Legislature,  was 
Gen.  Elias  Barbee,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Green  county,  and  who  himself  had  a  daugh- 
ter suffering  under  the  affliction  of  deafness  and  consequent 
dumbness.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  January 
7,  1824,  the  amount  allowed  for  the  support  of  each  indigent 
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pupil  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
further  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
aid  in  the  erection  or  procuring  suitable  buildings;  and  the 
Institution  was  authorized  to  receive  pupils  from  the  adjoin- 
ing states  at  the  expense  of  those  states  or  their  parents. 

The  gentlemen  who  composed  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
were,  Hon.  John  Boyle,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky, 
chairman;  Mr.  James  Birney,  Hon.  William  Owsley,  Hon. 
Thomas  Montgomery,  Hon.  Samuel  McKee,  Mr.  James  Bar- 
bour, Rev.  Thomas  Cleland,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson, 
David  G.  Cowan,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell;  James 
Harlan,  Esq.,  was  secretary  of  the  board,  and  James  Birney, 
treasurer.  The  gentlemen  who  were  subsequently  most 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  and  who  con- 
tinued their  interest  and  exertions  for  its  welfare  until  death, 
were  David  G.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Mr.  James  Barbour,  John  Green, 
Esq.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson. 

Rev.  John  R.  Kerr  and  Mrs.  Francis  Kerr  were  appointed 
superintendent  and  matron,  and  the  first  pupils  entered  the 
27th  of  April,  1823.  It  being  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
an  instructor,  a  man  by  the  name  of  David  C.  Irvine  was 
appointed,  who  represented  himself  as  an  educated  deaf 
mute — he  was  soon  discharged,  and  it  was  afterward  well 
ascertained  that  he  was  an  impostor.  Soon  afterward,  Mr. 
De  Witt  Clinton  Mitchell,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
a  short  time  engaged  in  the  institution  in  New  York  city, 
was  procured.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  soon  discov- 
ered that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  illy  qualified  for  so  important  a 
situation,  either  from  character  or  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  No  qualified  person  could 
be  procured  from  the  only  three  existing  institutions  in  this 
3ountry  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Hart- 
ford. It  had  been  recommended  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet, 
principal  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  first  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  as  the  most  feasible  way  to  secure 
a  well  qualified  instructor,  to  procure  a  suitable  person,  who 
should  visit  one  of  the  eastern  institutions  and  remain  in  it 
until  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  modes 
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and  instruction,  and  he  generously  offered  to  afford  the  ben- 
efits of  such  instruction  in  the  American  Asylum  gratuitously. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation,  the  present  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kentucky  Institution  visited  and  remained  in  it 
over  a  year,  receiving  every  aid  both  publicly  and  privately 
which  the  instructors  and  directors  of  that  institution  could 
afford,  and  returned  to  Kentucky  and  commenced  instruction 
as  principal  of  the  institution  on  the  12th  of  November,  1825, 
bringing  with  him  ample  testimonials  from  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  and  from  Mr. 
Laurent  Clerc,  the  first  assistant  instructor,  of  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  novel  and  difficult  art  of  instructing  mutes.  Mr. 
Clerc  is  himself  a  deaf  mute  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard  of  Paris,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  this 
country.  From  him  is  derived  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  his  celebrated  master's  system,  as  now  used  in  all  the  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clerc' s  letter  is  inter- 
esting as  a  composition,  and  being  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  institution  is  here  recorded : 

«  Hartford,  Sept.  26,  1825. 
"To  the  Directors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  : 

"  Gentlemen  : — Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs  being  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Kentucky,  I  will  candidly  express  my  opinion 
of  his  qualifications.  He  came  to  us  some  fifteen  months 
ago,  I  may  say,  as  a  gentleman  of  excellent  talents,  exempla- 
ry character,  and  liberal  education;  but  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  now  he  leaves 
us  well  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  signs,  and  well  initiated 
in  all  the  secrets  of  our  system ;  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  him  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  a  suitable  person  to 
be  at  the  head  of  your  institution,  and  I  feel  confident  of  his 
ability,  not  only  to  fill  up  the  general  outlines  that  we  have 
pointed  out  to  him  both  in  our  public  lectures  and  private 
lessons ;  but  also  to  afford  ample  and  useful  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  of  knowledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tender  to  you,  individually 
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and  collectively,  my  personal  thanks  for  your  generous  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  my 
unfortunate  brothers  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
to  add  my  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  your  institution. 

"LAURENT  CLERC." 

Mr.  Mitchell,  soon  after  Mr.  Jacobs'  return,  left.  Mr.  Kerr 
had  been  acting  as  an  instructor  from  the  beginning  from 
necessity,  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
peculiar  to  the  instruction  of  mutes,  and  continued  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  instructor  and  superintendent  until  his 
death,  in  the  summer  of  1833.  Mrs.  Kerr,  the  matron,  died 
a  few  days  after,  both  deaths  occurring  from  that  fatal  dis- 
ease, the  Asiatic  cholera. 

In  1831  Mr.  William  D.  Kerr  was  appointed  an  assistant 
instructor,  and  has  continued  in  that  capacity  until  recently. 
He  has  accepted  the  situation  of  superintendent  and  instruct- 
or of  a  new  institution  for  the  education  of  mutes  about  to 
go  into  operation  at  Fulton,  Mo.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kerr,  Dr.  Luke  Munsell  and  lady  were  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  superintendent  and  matron,  and  were 
succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1835  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  institution,  and  Mrs.  Jacobs.  In  September,  1849, 
Mrs.  Jacobs  died;  the  present  matron  is  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Fields. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cheek  has  recently  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  instructor ;  Mr.  John  Blount,  a  well  educated 
deaf  mute,  has  been  several  years  employed  as  an  instructor. 
The  increasing  number  of  pupils  has  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  additional  means  of  instruction,  which  will  be  short- 
ly obtained. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annual  catalogue  was  nine- 
teen pupils.  For  many  years  the  number  did  not  rise  much 
above  this.  The  first  year  under  the  care  of  the  present  su- 
perintendent it  was  only  about  eighteen.  The  present  year 
the  whole  number  will  not  fall  short  of  seventy-five.  Great 
negligence  exists  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  unfortu- 
nate deaf  and  dumb  as  to  their  education.  At  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  uneducated  mutes  now  exist  in  the  state. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  too  old  and  some  too  young  to 
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be  sent  to  the  institution,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
ought  to  be  under  education,  who  are  not.  A  shameful  cul- 
pability is  incurred  by  many  parents.  For  those  unable  to 
support  their  children  ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
state,  for  their  board  and  tuition,  and  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity  also  for  clothing.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be 
sustained  at  the  public  charge  was  at  first  limited  to  twenty- 
five,  it  was  some  years  since  enlarged  to  thirty,  then  to  forty 
and  now  the  limit  is  altogether  removed.  The  charge  to  the 
state  for  each  pupil  was  many  years  since,  voluntarily  reduced 
by  the  institution,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
terms  to  those  able  to  pay  are  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  for 
board  and  tuition.  The  state  of  Louisana  supports  a  num- 
ber of  indigent  pupils  at  this  institution,  providing  for  cloth- 
ing and  traveling  expenses  as  well  as  board  and  tuition. 

Every  surrounding  state  and  almost  every  southern  and 
western  state  has  furnished  pupils.  They  have  been  received 
from  a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  any  existing  school  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Fortunately  now,  however,  our  sister 
and  adjoining  states  have  several  of  these  established'insti- 
tutions  for  themselves,  and  Missouri  has  just  supplied  herself 
with  an  experienced  instructor  from  the  Kentucky  school. 

The  negligence  and  culpability  of  the  parents  of  these 
unfortunate  children  have  been  referred  to.  Even  when  all 
the  information  touching  the  character  and  benefits  of  such 
institutions  has  been  fully  presented,  and  is  within  reach, 
there  have  been  found  parents  so  lost  to  all  sensibility  of 
parental  duty,  who  withhold  education  from  their  children 
from  the  most  sordid  motives.  A  parent  was,  the  past  win- 
ter, visited  by  the  principal,  with  several  educated  pupils ; 
their  acquirements  were  satisfactorily  exhibited ;  but  no  argu- 
ment could  induce  him  to  send  to  the  institution  a  daughter, 
who  has  reached  her  twenty-seventh  or  eighth  year;  although 
fully  able  to  sustain  her  and  living  within  a  day's  ride  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  from  the  birth  of  his  child.  Being  a 
member  of  a  Christian  church,  the  father  was  urged  to  place 
his  daughter  under  instruction  from  a  regard  to  her  future 
welfare.    His  reply  was  that  the  Lord  could  save  with  or 
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without  means,  and  that  he  hoped  he  had  converted  the  soul 
of  his  child.  To  the  question  whether  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  being  of  God,  and  the  person,  character  and  offices 
of  the  Saviour,  he  could  give  no  affirmative  answer,  and  yet 
he  fully  believed  she  was  a  Christian!  L  e.,  he  was  fully 
satisfied  she  was  a  believer  in  Christ,  of  whose  person  and 
atonement  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  horse.  It  may  be  rele- 
vant here  to  remark,  that  several  pupils  of  the  Asylum  have 
been  received  into  church-membership  previously  to  receiving 
education ;  but  they  were  found  equally  as  destitute  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  as  the  rest. 

Uneducated  mutes  have  no  knowledge  in  general,  not  the 
faintest,  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  being.  They  never 
think  on  subjects  beyond  the  mere  supply  of  animal  nature 
and  the  most  simple  and  obvious  relations  and  duties — their 
moral  perceptions  are  faint  and  feeble.  Yet,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Christian  ordinan- 
ces upon  the  slightest  and  most  absurd  grounds. 

A  mother  who  was  once  urged  to  send  her  daughter  to  the 
institution  on  the  ground  of  her  religious  ignorance,  replied, 
that  her  daughter  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  when  asked 
for  the  grounds  of  her  belief  that  she  had  experienced  con- 
version, replied,  that  riding  along  on  a  certain  occasion,  she 
had  the  strange  and  extraordinary  and  novel  sensation  of 
pins  sticking  in  her  over  her  whole  person.  Upon  this  expe- 
rience she  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  church.  In  this 
instance  an  unwillingness  to  place  her  daughter  from  under 
her  own  care  prevented  her  being  placed  in  the  institution. 
The  causes  are  various  which  operate  on  different  minds.  In 
some  cases  it  is  sordidness  and  selfishness,  an  unwillingness 
to  bear  the  expense  and  to  give  up  the  labor  of  the  child ; 
in  some  a  morbid  affection  and  indisposition  to  place  their 
children  from  under  their  own  care  ;  in  some  sheer  negligence 
and  ignorance.  Mutes  are  found  generally  among  the  poor; 
poverty  and  consequent  suffering  and  privation  of  comforts 
and  medical  attention  are  the  causes  of  most  cases  of  deaf- 
ness. A  majority  of  mutes  lose  their  hearing  after  birth  from 
various  diseases,  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  cold,  &c. 
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It  is  believed  that  diseases  often  produce  deafness  before 
birth  also.  In  some  families  it  is  clearly  hereditary.  In  one 
family  in  the  state,  there  are  fourteen  mutes — standing  in 
the  relation  of  father  and  eight  children,  all  mutes — a  father 
and  mother  and  child,  all  mutes,  and  two  cousins.  But  this 
is  the  only  family  known,  where  it  is  clearly  hereditary  and 
might  be  expected  to  descend  to  posterity.  Among  educated 
mutes  in  the  United  States  many  marriages  have  taken 
place,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  have  been  followed  by 
deaf  and  dumb  children. 

The  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  an  art  founded 
upon  mental  science.  As  an  art  it  requires  high  powers  of 
pantomime.  This  beautiful  art  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher  represents  with  great  exactness  all  the  ideas  and  truths 
known  to  men,  with  the  most  delicate  shades  of  verbal  sig- 
nification. The  truths  of  religion  are  susceptible  of  being 
conveyed  with  impressive  power,  and  many,  a  majority  of 
educated  mutes  have  become  the  subjects  of  divine  grace, 
and  adorn,  in  general,  their  Christian  profession.  A  profes- 
sion of  religion  made  by  an  uneducated  mute  is  a  mere  farce. 

The  buildings  of  the  institution  at  Danville,  have  been, 
within  a  few  years,  much  enlarged  and  are  perfectly  comfort- 
able. They  consist  of  a  male  and  female  department  which 
are  distinct. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  institution 
is  from  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer : 

"  We  invite  the  attention  of  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  to  the  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  located  at  Danville,  Ky.,  whose  twenty-seventh  annual 
report  we  have  just  received.  This  is  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  time-honored  town  of  Danville,  in  the  heart  of  old 
Kentucky.  The  principal  of  the  institution,  J.  A.  Jacobs, 
A.  M.,  and  the  chief  assistant,  Wm.  D.  Kerr,  A.  M.,  as  well 
as  the  other  assistant,  Mr.  John  Blount,  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
have  known  long  and  well;  and  we  bear  willing  testimony 
to  their  high  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral  and  social  worth. 
By  years  of  patient  labor,  in  striving  for  the  amelioration  of 
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the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  they  have  earned  for  them- 
selves an  enduring  name  among  their  fellows ;  but  what  is 
far  better,  they  have  gained,  and  they  receive  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  many  mute  hearts,  that  can  feel,  but  never  speak 
the  full  degree  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  them." 


THE  DEAF  GIRL. 

I  have  no  sweet  remembered  airs, 

From  childhood's  happy  time ; 
Nor  can  I  tell  the  thrilling  tones 

Of  the  soft  bell's  evening  chime ; 
The  melody  of  singing  birds, 

The  murmur  of  the  sea, 
The  sweet  sounds  of  this  happy  world, 

Are  a  mystery,  all,  to  me. 

In  the  daily  words  of  household  love, 

Alas !  no  part  have  I ; 
In  the  morning  wish,  or  the  kind  good-night, 

Or  the  whisper  of  a  sigh. 
I  never  heard  the  merry  laugh 

Of  youth's  rejoicing  spring: 
The  merry  lisp  of  infancy 

Is  to  me  an  unknown  thing. 

The  accents  of  love's  gentle  voice ; 

Methinks  they  are  low  and  deep, 
With  softness  in  their  trembling  notes, 

To  make  the  happy  weep : 
And  my  fancy  gives  a  solemn  sound, 

As  a  spirit's  voice,  to  prayer — 
Love  mantled  in  the  shade  of  fear, 

To  know  that  God  is  there. 

And  is  there  music  in  the  peal 

Of  the  thunders  as  they  roll, 
That  the  stern  rocks  their  echoes  keep, 

To  thrill  the  poet's  soul? 
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The  sounds  that  rouse  the  warrior's  heart, 

The  trumpet's  martial  breath, 
What  must  they  be  that  send  him  forth, 

Rejoicingly  to  death. 

They  tell  me  that  the  forest  hath 

Its  wild-wood  minstrelsy ; 
That  the  low  night-winds  amongst  the  flowers, 

Whisper  in  harmony ; 
They  say  that  music  over  all 

Sends  its  mysterious  breath, 
At  the  bridal,  at  the  festival, 

And  midst  the  gloom  of  death. 

There  surely  is  a  voice  in  smiles, 

And  sorrow's  dirge  in  tears; 
And  memory  is  the  spirit's  chord 

That  thrills  to  vanished  years; 
The  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand, 

Is  language  unto  me ; 
A  look  hath  poured  into  my  soul 

Its  silent  melody. 

Yet  would  I  give  long  years  of  life 

To  hear  a  sound  float  by ; 
One  moment  but  to  catch  the  tone 

Of  human  sympathy; 
Though  never  to  me,  in  this  world, 

Shall  such  rich  boon  be  given ; 
Oh,  may  I  wake  from  death  to  hear 

The  angel-song  of  heaven ! 


DR.  PEET'S  EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Appended  to  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  a  "  Report  on 
European  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;"  the  result  of  observations  made  by  Dr.  Peet,  during 
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his  late  tour  in  Europe.  We  have  read  this  document  with 
no  small  interest,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  subscri- 
bers into  whose  hands  it  is  not  likely  to  fall,  we  propose,  in 
the  present  article,  to  reproduce,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  in- 
structive facts  which  it  embodies. 

If  our  enumeration  is  correct,  Dr.  Peet  visited  twenty-seven 
different  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe ;  name- 
ly, five  in  France,  the  public  institutions  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles  and  Strasburg,  together  with  the  private  school  of 
the  Messrs.  Dubois,  father  and  son,  at  Paris  ;  six  in  Italy, 
the  institutions  at  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome,  Sienna,  Verona  and 
Milan ;  two  in  Switzerland,  the  institutions  at  Geneva  and 
Riehen  ;  two  in  Germany,  the  institutions  at  Frankfort  and 
Cologne ;  four  in  Belgium,  the  institutions  at  Brussels, 
Liege,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  ;  four  in  England,  the  institu- 
tion for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  London,  the  London 
Asylum,  and  the  schools  at  Brighton  and  Liverpool;  two 
in  Scotland,  the  institutions  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 
and  two  in  Ireland,  the  institutions  at  Belfast  and  Dublin. 
His  examination  of  some  of  these  schools  was  necessarily 
brief  and  hurried,  but  to  others  he  devoted  ample  time,  and 
has  given  the  results  of  his  investigations  with  abundant 
particularity. 

The  National  Institution  at  Paris  very  naturally  and  prop- 
erly attracted  Dr.  Peet's  first  and  chief  attention.  As  the 
most  prominent  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe* 
and  especially  as  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instruction,  it  must  ever  excite 
an  interest  in  American  teachers,  beyond  all  other  similar  es- 
tablishments upon  foreign  ground. 

Dr.  Peet  states  that  "  Sicard,  though  enjoying  in  his  own 
day  so  brilliant  a  reputation,  is  now  held  in  very  moderate 
repute."  He  adds  that  the  "laboriously  developed  system 
of  methodical  signs,  (so  far  as  those  signs  represent  words 
and  not  ideas,  or  were  arbitrarily  devised  to  dictate  gram- 
matical particles  and  terminations,)  and  the  pompous  and 
imposing  metaphysical  processes  of  Sicard,"  have  gradually 
gone  into  "  total  disuse  and  oblivion." 
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The  present  Director  of  the  Institution  is  Mr.  De  Launeau, 
who  was  elevated  to  this  place  by  the  government,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  whatever  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion. He  therefore  wisely  confines  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  general  affairs  of  the  institution,  without  interfer- 
ing at  all  with  the  intellectual  department.  The  professors  are 
left  to  take  the  course  that  best  pleases  them,  and  availing 
themselves  of  this  liberty,  each  of  them,  says  Dr.  Peet,  has 
gone  off  "  on  his  own  tangent  line,  and  there  seems  at  this 
day  small  prospect  that  the  divergences  of  opinion  and 
practice  between  them  will  soon  diminish."  There  are  some 
things,  however,  he  adds,  in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  One 
of  these  is,  "to  reject  the  mechanical  dictation  of  sentences, 
word  by  word,  by  methodical  signs  used  only  in  the  school- 
room, and  not  colloquial  among  the  pupils."  This  fact  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how  completely  the  system  of 
De  l'Epee  and  Sicard  has  been  thrown  aside  in  the  very  in- 
stitution over  which  they  once  presided  with  so  much  eclat. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  Paris  school  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  number  of  instructors  twelve. 
There  is  an  advanced  class,  called  the  classe  de  perfectionne- 
ment,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Vaisse.  This  class 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Itard,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  acted 
as  physician  to  the  institution  and  who,  at  his  death,  left  a 
perpetual  income  of  eight  thousand  francs  for  this  special 
purpose.  Dr.  Itard,  believing  with  Degerando  that  the  "too 
constant  use  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  make  of  gestures 
among  themselves,  is  the  great  hindrance  to  their  progress  in 
language,"  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  class  that 
"the  pupils  and  professor  should  communicate  with  each  oth- 
er only  by  language,  whether  by  speaking  orally  or  by  wri- 
ting," and  this  prohibition  of  signs,  says  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Vaisse 
'<  conscientiously  obeys"  in  the  "  explanation  of  his  lessons." 

Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  by  one  of  the  professors 
to  about  thirty  of  the  male  pupils.  They  are  taught  one 
hour  a  day  five  days  in  the  week ;  the  professor  receiving  an 
additional  compensation  of  five  hundred  francs  for  perform- 
ing this  service. 
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As  in  the  public  schools  of  all  Catholic  countries,  no  inter- 
course whatever  is  allowed  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 
pils. Even  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  chapel,  the  sepa- 
ration of  sexes  is  rigorously  observed ;  the  male  pupils  occu- 
pying the  main  floor,  while  the  females  are  confined  to  the 
gallery  above,  and  screened  from  public  view  by  a  curtain. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  national  government  for  the  sup- 
port, either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  one  hundred  pupils  at  the 
Paris  school  \  forty  are  supported  by  the  city  of  Paris  or  some 
neighboring  department;  and  of  the  rest,  the  expenses  of  not 
more  than"  twelve  or  fifteen  are  paid  by  their  own  relatives. 

The  annual  cost  to  those  who  thus  pay,  is  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  school-room, 
special  instruction  is  given  to  all  the  pupils,  three  hours  a 
week  by  a  teacher  of  penmanship ;  three  hours  by  a  teacher 
of  drawing,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  one  hour  weekly, 
by  a  teacher  of  gymnastics.  Twice  a  week,  the  whole  body 
of  pupils  is  sent  out  to  walk,  under  the  care  of  competent  per- 
sons, "directing  their  promenades  so  as  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  increase  of  knowledge  as  well  as  bodily  exercise." 

The  pupils,  as  Dr.  Peet  understood,  are  never  subjected  to 
corporal  punishment.  The  lighter  penalties  for  malconduct 
"consist  in  depriving  the  pupil  of  his  meal  or  part  of  it,  at 
dinner  or  supper;  placing  him  with  bread  and  water  at  the 
table  of  penitence,  or  obliging  him  to  wear  the  dress  of  peni- 
tence." More  serious  offenses  are  punished  by  confinement 
with  a  task ;  public  reprimand,  and  as  a  last  resort,  expulsion 
from  the  school.  "  The  rewards  consist  in  notes  of  approba- 
tion for  good  conduct,  given  weekly,  (a  certain  number  of 
which  entitle  the  pupil  to  a  special  premium,)  and  in  books, 
medals,  crowns  and  sums  of  money,  bestowed  after  the  an- 
nual examination  in  August,  on  one  or  more  pupils  in  each 
class." 

fVom  Paris  Dr.  Peet  proceeded  to  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Ge- 
noa, Naples  and  Rome,  visiting  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  each  of  those  cities.  At  Rome  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  the  polite  attentions  of  our  old  friend,  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hastings,  "minister  of  the  American  Evangelical 
Chapel,"  who  after  his  visit,  wrote  to  the  New  York  Evange- 
list as  follows.  "  We  have  had  many  American  visitors  here 
at  Rome  this  winter,  who  in  one  way  and  another,  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  the  civilization  and 
character  of  our  country ;  but  none  who  have  done  us  more 
credit,  as  far  as  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them,  than  these 
pupils  of  Dr.  Peet."  Works  of  benevolence,  like  every  thing 
else,  languish  under  the  Papal  government.  For  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  three  millions,  including  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  there  is  only 
this  one  small  institution  at  Rome,  and  a  still  smaller  private 
school  at  Ferrara. 

To  the  institution  at  Sienna,  the  only  one  in  the  Tuscan 
States,  Dr.  Peet  devoted  more  time,  owing  to  the  reputation 
of  its  founder,  the  Abbe  Pendola,  whose  works  are  "in  gen- 
eral use  in  similar  schools  throughout  Italy."  Some  account 
is  given  of  these  works,  (which  are  principally  compilations 
from  those  of  Bebian  and  other  distinguished  French  teach- 
ers,) and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  school  at  Sienna 
is  "perhaps  the  best  conducted  and  most  successful  in  Italy." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  with  our  traveller  at  Verona, 
Milan,  Geneva,  Riehen  and  Strasburg,  at  each  of  which  pla- 
ces he  visited  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  we  find  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  them  of  any  special  interest.  We  regret 
that  Dr.  Peet  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of 
the  principal  German  schools,  as  public  attention  has  been 
of  late  more  particularly  directed  to  these  ;  and  his  testimony 
as  to  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  them,  would  be  looked 
for  with  interest  by  those  who  have  read  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Weld  and  Mr.  Day.  The  only  German  schools  visited  by 
Dr.  Peet  were  those  at  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter, it  being  vacation,  only  one  pupil  was  on  the  ground. 

The  school  at  Frankfort,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schwartz 
and  his  wife,  contained  no  more  than  eight  pupils  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Peet's  visit.  Dr.  Peet  was  informed  by  Dr.  Schwartz, 
that  he  (Dr.  S.)  "had  been  urged  by  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  to 
come  to  America,  to  introduce  his  system  of  instruction  in  a 
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school  for  deaf  mutes,  to  be  opened  at  Boston."  Dr.  Peet 
was  not  pleased  with  what  he  saw  in  this  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitution. The  results,  in  his  judgment,  were  "very  unsatis- 
factory." 

In  Belgium,  several  establishments  for  deaf  mutes  were 
visited;  among  others,  that  at  Bruges,  under  the  direction  of 
the  distinguished  Abbe  Carton.  Dr.  Peet  had  here  the  satis- 
faction of  an  interview  with  Anna  Temmermans,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  of  whom  some  account  was  given  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Annals. 

Another  brief  visit  to  Paris,  and  then  our  traveller  crossed 
the  channel  and  arrived  in  London  at  the  stirring  period 
of  the  "  World's  Fair."  Here  he  fortunately  found  a  gath- 
ering of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  decided  to 
call  themselves  "  The  First  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  the 
discussions  and  deliberations  of  this  body,  Dr.  Peet  was  invi- 
ted to  take  part,  and  as  the  most  important  practical  question 
related  to  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  pupils  in  trades  of 
various  kinds,  he  gave,  at  some  length,  the  results  of  Ameri- 
can experience  on  this  subject. 

In  England,  Dr.  Peet  visited  several  institutions,  but  we 
want  space  to  particularize.  The  same  was  true  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  He  says,  "  The  British  government  makes  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  for  kindred  objects,  nor  is  any  made  by  the  counties,  cities 
or  parishes,  except  that  the  last  sometimes  pay  part  of  the 
support  in  some  school,  of  deaf-mute  children  which  are  al- 
ready a  parish  charge.  All  the  British  institutions  are  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions,  donations  and  legacies."  The  con- 
trast between  England  and  the  United  States  in  this  respect 
is  somewhat  singular.  There,  religion  is  supported  by  the 
state,  while  education  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  here,  edu- 
cation, to  a  great  extent,  is  a  state  charge,  while  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion  are  all  based  on  the  "  voluntary  system." 

The  "  London  Asylum,"  under  the  care  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  a  son  of  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  Joseph  Watson, 
is  at  the  present  time  the  largest  and  most  richly  endowed 
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institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world.  The  present 
number  of  pupils  is  280,  and  Mr.  Watson  has  ten  male  and 
three  female  assistants,  most  of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  has  already  a  fund  of  about  $500,000  and  this  fund  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  No  trades  are  taught,  the  pupils  being 
dismissed  early  enough  to  be  apprenticed  for  this  purpose. 
But  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  possessed  by  the  Lon- 
don Asylum,  its  success  seems  not  to  be  remarkable.  Dr. 
Peet  concludes  his  notice  of  it  in  these  words,  "I believe  this 
institution  has  long  ceased  to  possess,  among  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  that  influence  which  we 
should  suppose  due  to  its  size,  resources  and  early  reputa- 
tion." 

"We  must  close  this  short  and  imperfect  notice  of  Dr.  Peet's 
tour,  with  an  equally  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  was  led. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  school-rooms  of  the  foreign  insti- 
tutions, he  found  nothing  that  struck  him  favorably  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  own.  "  In  most  of  them,"  he  remarks, 
"  all  the  classes  of  one  department,  if  not  of  both,  were  assem- 
bled in  a  single  room,  and  in  all,  except  in  the  male  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Institution  of  Paris,  there  were  two  or 
more  classes  in  the  same  room." 

Neither  have  the  pupils  of  the  European  schools  the  large 
slates  which  are  thought  so  essential  in  this  country.  The 
schools  are  only  provided  with  a  black-board,  and  each  pupil 
has  a  small  slate. 

At  Ghent,  Dr.  Peet  found  a  collection  of  models  of  objects 
and  implements,  and  of  seeds  and  grains,  which  struck  him 
as  a  "valuable  improvement,"  but  the  profusion  of  pictures 
in  some  of  the  school-rooms,  he  was  not  disposed  to  regard 
with  favor. 

The  "  courses  of  lessons"  in  use  in  the  European  schools 
appeared  to  him,  on  the  whole,  not  so  good  as  the  course 
pursued  in  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  clearness  and  impressiveness  of  the 
signs  employed,  the  decided  advantage,  he  thinks,  is  with  the 
American  schools. 
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The  attainments  of  the  pupils,  in  Dr.  Peet's  judgment,  are 
generally  inferior,  and  in  no  case  superior,  to  those  of  our 
own. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  regarded  as  of  prime  importance,  but  in 
Great  Britain,  as  already  noticed,  a  different  opinion  prevails. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  European  schools,  al- 
most without  exception,  were  found  to  be  characterized  by 
neatness,  and  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

In  respect  to  articulation,  Dr.  Peet  confirms  the  views  of 
Mr.  Day's  report,  and  adds  his  own  opinion  "  that  instruction 
in  articulation  is  scarcely  ever  of  decided  benefit,  except 
when  the  faculty  of  speech  has  been  acquired  through  the 
ear." 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

AT  PARIS. 

[The  following  lively  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Paris,  is  taken  from  the  gossiping  volume  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  entitled  "  A 
Faggot  of  French  Sticks."  Editor.] 

This  charitable  institution  (situated  in  the  Rue  de  St. 
Jacques)  for  the  reception  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  parents  have  not  the 
means  of  educating  them,  is  open  to  public  inspection  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  three  to  five  o'clock, 
and  accordingly,  on  calling  on  the  latter  day  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, I  was  politely  received,  and  cheerfully  conducted  by 
one  of  its  principal  superintendents  into  a  sort  of  garden,  in 
which  I  found,  under  the  charge  of  the  "  surveillant  en  chef," 
himself  deaf  and  dumb,  116  fine,  healthy-looking  deaf  and 
dumb  boys,  dressed  in  blouses,  amusing  themselves  at  gym- 
nastic exercises,  at  bowls,  and  at  a  Frenchified  description  of 
leap-frog. 

A  happier,  ruddier,  and  more  joyous  set  of  countenances  I 
have  seldom  beheld,  and  I  was  returning  to  several  of  them 
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a  small  portion  of  the  smile  or  grin  with  which  they  had  greet- 
ed me,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  drum  beat,  on  which,  just  as 
if  they  had  heard  its  roll,  they  all  instantly  desisted  from  their 
games,  fell  into  a  line,  and  by  beat  of  drum,  with  which  their 
feet  kept  perfect  time,  they  marched  away,  following  the 
drummer-boy,  who  is  also  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  They  cannot  be  perfectly  deaf"  I  said,  "if  they  hear  that 
drum?" 

In  reply  my  guide  informed  me  its  roll  had  no  effect  on 
their  ears,  but  created  an  immediate  vibration  in  their  chests, 
which,  although  in  describing  it  he  had  put  his  hand  thereon, 
he  termed  "  dans  l'estomac." 

As  we  were  following  the  young  soldiers,  "  Where  are  the 
sixty  little  girls  ?"  said  I. 

Stopping  shortly,  he  replied,  very  gravely,  "Visitors  are 
never  allowed  to  see  them" 

"  Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  parce  qu'elles  ont  des  yeux. 
Elles  ne  sont  pas  comme  des  aveugles.  II  n'y  a  que  les 
pre'tres  qui  peuvent  y  entrer!"* 

On  entering  the  Salle  des  Exercices,  which  I  found  full  of 
empty  benches,  and  in  which  I  was  introduced  to  an  exceed- 
ingly intelligent-looking  deaf  and  dumb  professor,  wearing  a 
long,  black  beard,  I  was  shown  a  fine  picture  of  the  original 
founder  of  the  establishment,  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  embracing 
the  young  deaf  and  dumb  Count  de  Toulouse,  whom  he  had 
educated.  There  was,  moreover,  a  bust  of  the  founder,  as 
also  one  of  the  Abbe  de  Sicard,  who  on  the  death  of  the  Abbe 
de  l'Epee,  in  1796,  undertook  the  management  of  the  estab- 
lishment, which  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  a  convent  of  Celestines  to  the  buildings  of  the 
Seminaire  de  St.  Magloire,  where  it  now  exists. 

After  proceeding  along  a  passage,  my  guide  opened  the 
door  of  a  large  room,  which  I  found  nearly  full  of  the  boys  I 
had  found  playing,  now  as  busily  engaged  in  tailoring,  under 


*  Sir,  because  they  have  eyes.  They  are  not  like  the  blind, 
priests  are  allowed  to  go  to  them. 

Vol.  IV.  33 
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a  person  for  whose  benefit,  in  return  for  his  instruction,  they 
were  sewing  and  stitching  with  great  alacrity. 

On  my  asking  this  professor  of  the  needle  and  shears 
whether  his  pupils  understood  him  when  he  spoke  to  them,  he 
good-humoredly  replied,  "  We  have  no  occasion  for  many 
words ;  they  see  by  my  eyes  if  I  am  not  satisfied."  I  next  en- 
tered a  room  in  which  about  twenty  boys  were  engaged  in 
lithography,  the  details  of  which  they  executed  very  credit- 
ably. Several  of  their  drawings  on  paper,  afterward  to  be 
transferred  to  stone,  were  very  beautiful,  and,  while  they  were 
thus  engaged,  others  at  the  end  of  the  room  were  working  the 
lithographic  presses. 

In  the  next  room  we  entered  I  found  seated  on  stools,  ham- 
mering, grinning,  laughing,  and  altogether  looking  as  mer- 
ry as  grigs,  twenty-two  young  shoemakers,  among  whom  I 
recognized  the  drummer.  To  this  boy,  while  the  professor 
was  gravely  explaining  to  me  his  own  duties,  I  made  a  slight 
military  movement  with  my  wrists  and  elbows,  at  which  he  in- 
stantly grinned,  and  the  boys  all — for  all  had  watched  me 
from  the  moment  I  had  entered — grinned  too ;  the  professor 
smiled,  my  guide  smiled,  and  I  left  them  happy  and  hammer- 
ing, as  I  had  found  them,  to  enter  a  room  in  which,  under  a 
deaf  and  dumb  instructor,  I  found  a  number  of  boys  employed 
in  turning. 

In  the  drawing  room  are  eight  double  benches,  on  which 
successively  every  boy  in  the  establishment  takes  his  seat,  for 
although  in  other  studies  they  are  allowed  to  a  certain  degree 
to  follow  the  bias  of  their  own  inclinations,  yet  all  are  taught 
to  draw,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  with  facility  to  de- 
lineate the  signs  and  the  alphabet  by  which  they  are  enabled 
mutually  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other.  The  dis- 
position of  their  time  is  as  follows : — throughout  the  year  they 
rise  at  five,  in  order  at  half-past  to  be  at  their  studies,  at 
which  they  remain  till  seven,  when  they  breakfast,  and  at 
half-past  seven  enter  the  various  work-shops,  in  which  they 
continue  till  ten,  when  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  history  till  twelve. 

From  noon  until  half-past  they  have  their  dinner,  or,  as  my 
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guide  called  it,  their  "grand  dejeuneV'*  They  then  play  for 
half  an  hour  till  one,  when  they  go,  on  alternate  days,  to  writ- 
ing for  an  hour,  till  two.  They  are  employed  in  reading,  &c., 
till  four,  when  they  have  half  an  hour  allowed  them  for  a 
"  petit  repas"f  and  play.  From  half-past  four,  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  they  are  again  in  the  work-shops,  and  from  half- 
past  six  at  study  till  half-past  seven,  when  they  go  to  supper; 
after  which  they  are  again  allowed  recreation  till  half-past 
eight,  when  they  all  go  to  bed. 

In  a  long  room  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  set  of  plain 
stone  columns,  lighted  by  windows  on  each  side,  also  at  both 
ends,  and  with  a  floor  of  oak,  waxed,  polished,  and  as  slip- 
pery as  glass,  I  found  sixty  plain  iron  bedsteads,  each  of 
which,  besides  comfortable  bedding,  had  an  exceedingly  clean 
counterpane.  At  the  foot  of  every  bed  was  suspended  the 
name  of  its  temporary  tenant,  and  between  each  bedstead  a 
small  "  table  de  nuit."  At  one  end  of  this  airy  hall  there 
stood  a  large,  luxurious  bed,  in  which,  blinded  by  curtains, 
and  deaf  and  dumb,  reposes  and  snores  the  "  Surveillant 
at  the  other  end,  in  a  smaller  bed,  lies,  curtainless,  the  "  Garcon 
de  Salle."§  Between  the  two,  on  little  iron  pedestals,  I  ob- 
served, standing  erect,  six  glass  tumblers,  half  full  of  oil,  to 
give  a  feeble  light  at  night.  The  lofty  windows  on  both 
sides,  as  also  at  each  end,  were  wide  open,  and  at  each  end 
of  the  hall  was  a  large  orifice  in  brass  for  the  admission  of 
hot  air  in  winter. 

Adjoining  to  this  healthy,  well-ventilated  dormitory,  I 
found  an  admirable  long  washing-room,  containing  along  its 
two  sides  a  leaden  trough,  above  which  protruded  from  the 
wall  sixty  water  cocks,  and  above  them  a  pole,  on  which  hung, 
touching  each  other,  sixty  towels.  In  the  corner  was  a  large 
tap,  which,  on  being  turned  by  my  guide,  there  instantly 
rushed  very  violently  from  each  of  the  sixty  smaller  ones, 
along  the  walls  of  the  room,  a  little  stream ;  by  which  arrange- 
ment every  boy  enjoys  exclusively  his  place,  towel,  stream, 
and,  moreover,  his  proportion  of  that  commonwealth  the  pub- 


*  Great  breakfast,  f  Slight  refreshment.  }  The  superintendent.  §  The  hall 
servant. 
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lie  trough.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  long  table,  or 
dresser,  beneath  which  in  pigeon-hole  shelves  were  their  dress- 
ing-boxes. 

On  entering  the  chapel,  I  saw  above  a  plain,  homely  altar — 
surrounded  by  rails,  and  on  which  there  were  only  six  can- 
dles— a  fine  and  appropriate  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  giving 
words  to  the  dumb  and  hearing  to  the  deaf.  There  was  also 
an  affecting  picture,  drawn  by  Peyson,  a  deaf  and  dumb  ar- 
tist, of  the  demise  of  the  good  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  around  whose 
death-bed  there  appear  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  a  young  man, 
Antoine  Dubois,  now  ninety-four  years  of  age,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Abbe  de  PEpee,  under  whose  will  he  continues 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  there  stood  in  rows  twenty  oak 
benches  for  the  boys,  and  above  them  a  gallery  for  the  girls, 
scientifically  arranged,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  see  the  altar 
without  being  able  to  see  the  boys.  The  service  is  con- 
ducted in  the  ordinary  manner, — that  is  to  say,  the  priest, 
sometimes  facing  his  deaf  and  dumb  congregation,  and  some- 
times turning  his  back  upon  them,  chants  and  sings  to  them 
just  as  if  they  all  heard  him. 

Although  in  an  establishment  open  to  the  public  three 
days  a  week,  visitors  are,  as  I  have  stated,  not  allowed  to  in- 
trude into  the  department  allotted  to  the  girls,  and  although 
every  judicious  precaution  seems  to  be  taken  to  shield  the 
whole  of  the  young  inmates  from  evil,  all  are  very  properly 
allowed  to  go  to  their  parents  whenever  they  may  apply  for 
them;  moreover,  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  they  are  taken 
out  to  enjoy  a  walk  through  the  gay,  noisy  streets  of  Paris, 
which  to  their  senses  must  appear  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

From  the  chapel  I  was  conducted  into  the  cleanest  and 
most  airy  dining-room  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  On 
each  side  of  this  hall,  the  floor  of  which  was  flagged  very 
neatly  in  squares  placed  diagonally,  were  a  series  of  lofty 
windows,  most  of  them  wide  open,  and  in  the  middle  three 
long  tables  of  conglomerated  red  and  yellow  marble,  beneath 
which,  on  a  narrow  wooden  shelf,  were  arranged  the  napkin 
and  silver  mug  of  each  boy ;  besides  which,  I  observed,  lying 
close  to  one  of  the  common  benches  which  surrounded  these 
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three  tables,  a  very  large  basket  brimful  of  silver  spoons  and 
silver  four-pronged  forks,  marked  with  the  letters  "S.  and  M." — 
a  just  satire,  I  whispered  to  myself,  on  the  inconsistency  of 
feeding  with  plate  deaf  and  dumb  boys,  whose  certificate  for 
admission  into  the  establishment  must  be  "  utter  destitution  /" 
At  each  end  of  the  hall  are  arranged  crossways  three  tables  in 
a  row  for  the  masters  and  professors — all  deaf  and  dumb. 

I  was  now  conducted  into  the  open  air  to  a  sanded  prom- 
enade or  terrace  for  the  boys,  broad  enough  and  handsome 
enough  for  a  palace,  overlooking  a  large,  walled,  well-stocked 
kitchen-garden,  full  of  fruit,  at  which  they  are  permitted  only 
to  look.  From  the  end  of  this  terrace  was  a  flight  of  steps 
descending  into  a  large  space  shaded  by  trees,  the  playground 
and  gymnasium  in  which  I  had  found  the  boys. 

From  the  dining-room  I  secretly  prophesied  that  I  should 
be — and  I  was — conducted  into  the  kitchen,  which,  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  establishment,  was  light  and  airy.  In  it, 
as  is  usual  in  all  the  public  establishments  of  Paris,  I  found 
the  application  of  heat  so  scientifically  arranged,  that  within 
one  hot  plate,  only  eight  feet  in  length  by  five  in  breadth,  the 
smoke  of  which  was  carried  down  below,  the  whole  diurnal 
cookery  for  governor,  professors,  boys,  girls,  and  servants,  was 
easily  performed. 

In  this  well-arranged  charity,  the  deaf  and  dumb  inmates 
of  both  sexes  are  instructed  by  means  of  two  different  lan- 
guages, namely,  by  alphabet,  and  by  what  is  significantly 
termed  "  signes  mimiques."*  In  their  various  studies,  where 
accuracy  of  expression  is  required,  the  former  only  is  permit- 
ted: for  the  purposes  of  rapid  conversation  the  latter  is  not 
only  taught,  but  is  generally  used.  The  one  slowly  but  sure- 
ly reaches  the  point,  while  the  other  dashes  toward  it  with  a 
genius  and  impetuosity  which  are  highly  interesting  to  wit- 
ness. 

For  instance,  as  I  was  descending  a  winding  staircase,  con- 
versing with  my  guide,  I  observed  a  fine,  healthy,  merry  boy 
rapidly  but  inquisitively,  as  he  passed  us,  touch  with  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  his  eyes  and  mouth.  It  was  to  ask 
if  the  chief  superintendent  (he  who  sees  all  and  talks  all)  was 

Mimic  signs.* 
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coming.  Another  boy,  in  running  fast  by  us,  interrogatively 
made  with  his  right  hand  two  slight,  undulating  motions.  I 
asked  my  guide  what  that  meant. 

"  He  asked  me,"  he  replied,  "  whether  you  were  not  a  for- 
eigner ('  d'  outre-mer,')*  which  he  represented  by  figuring  with 
his  hand  the  waves  of  the  sea.  You  might  have  perceived  as 
I  was  talking  to  you  I  repeated  his  '  signe  mimique,'  by 
which  I  informed  him  that  you  were  '  d'outre-mer.' " 

In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  establishment,  I  stood 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  entrance  square  to  look  at  an  object 
of  great  curiosity, — an  enormous  elm  (orme)  246  years  of 
age  and  ninety  feet  in  hight,  which  had  been  planted  by  Sully, 
minister  of  Henry  IV.  For  about  fifty  feet  its  tall,  straight 
stem  has  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  been 
lopped,  but  the  remaining  forty  feet  of  branches,  the  bark 
and  fabric,  show  no  signs  of  age :  indeed,  it  is  considered  the 
finest  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

On  re-entering  the  Rue  de  St.  Jacques,  I  met  a  procession 
of  children,  from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  preceding  a  crook- 
ed, withered  woman,  who  from  old  age  was  apparently  able 
to  hobble  on  just  about  as  fast  as  they  had  learned  to  walk. 
One  little  fellow,  without  a  hat,  and  with  black  shaggy  hair, 
had  on  the  bosom  of  his  frock  a  snip  of  scarlet  riband,  from 
which  dangled  an  eight-pointed  cross  of  some  sort,  the  ancient 
order  of  sugar-plums,  I  suppose.  As  I  was  looking  at  them 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  line  of  school  boys,  dressed,  as  is 
usual  in  Paris,  in  tight  blue  coats  edged  with  red,  with  a 
jiggamaree  ornament  embroidered  on  their  collars.  All  this 
is  well  enough ;  but  when  I  reflected  that  a  boy's  stomach  is 
the  engine  that  is  to  propel  him  to  advancement  in  the  army, 
navy,  law,  church, — in  fact,  in  every  profession  of  life, — I  could 
not  but  lament  the  foolish  French  practice  of  allowing  the 
rising  generation  to  pinch  in  their  waists  with  black  patent 
leather  belts,  which  must  surely  not  only  impede  the  circula- 
tion of  their  young  blood,  but  seriously  interfere  with  the 
healthy  digestion  of  their  food ;  and,  as  all  the  schoolboys  in 
Paris  are  thus  waspified,  the  distinction,  after  all,  is  nil! 


*  From  beyond  the  sea. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  WM.  W.  TURNER. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals  was  first 
called  to  this  subject  by  an  article  published  in  our  number 
for  October  of  last  year.  That  article  was  submitted  to  the 
second  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  elicited  a  discussion  of  much  interest.  While 
there  was  among  them  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  object  should  be  accomplished,  there  was 
no  difference  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  thing  in  itself. 
All  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  attempting  some- 
thing more;  something  higher  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb : — of  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  education, 
and  of  providing  for  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  a  more  ex- 
tended and  thorough  course  of  intellectual  culture.  Some 
of  the  directors  of  the  American  Asylum  who  were  at  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  and  others  who  read  its  proceed- 
ings, while  they  doubted  whether  in  their  corporate  capacity 
they  could  get  up  a  separate  institution  for  the  purpose,  felt 
inclined  to  use  the  means  'at  their  disposal  for  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  object.  As  the  result  of  the  interest 
awakened  on  that  occasion,  they  adopted,  on  the  23d  of  April 
last,  the  following  plan  for  establishing  a  class  in  the  Asylum, 
to  be  called  "  The  Gallaudet  High  Class." 

Whereas  there  are  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  are 
disposed  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  their  children  in  the  Asylum 
during  a  longer  term  of  time  than  is  considered  necessary  and  best  for  the 
large  majority  who  are  sent  to  it  for  education,  and  whereas  there  are  youth 
of  superior  attainments  and  promise  who  would  be  benefited  by  having  in- 
struction in  a  higher  range  of  studies  than  is  usually  embraced  in  our 
common  course  of  five  or  six  years,  and  who  might  thus  be  prepared  for 
more  elevated  spheres  of  usefulness, 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  a  class  of  pupils 
shall  be  formed  in  the  American  Asylum,  to  be  called  the  Gallaudet  High 
Class,  consisting  of  deaf  mutes  who  have  completed  a  regular  course  of  study 
at  this  or  some  other  similar  institution,  and  of  semi-mutes  who  may  have 
made  equal  attainments  in  learning.  Pupils  whom  we  have  educated,  may 
be  elected  to  this  class  by  vote  of  the  Faculty :  others  may  be  placed  in  it 
on  satisfactory  examination  by  the  Principal  and  the  instructor  of  the  class. 
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2.  To  effect  the  proposed  object,  the  class  shall  be  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate instruction  of  an  experienced  teacher  trained  in  this  institution,  and 
specially  appointed  to  this  place  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  be  one 
of  the  Faculty  and  shall  share  with  the  other  instructors  in  all  the  general 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum. 

3.  The  government  of  the  class  shall  be  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Faculty  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other  classes. 

4.  The  Principal  shall  exercise  the  same  authority  and  have  the  same 
rights  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  in  all  other  respects,  in  this 
as  in  the  other  classes. 

5.  The  term  of  time  allotted  for  this  higher  course  shall  for  the  present  be 
two  years :  and  the  pupils  pursuing  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  general 
regulations  as  others,  when  out  of  school — except  when  special  circumstances 
in  individual  cases,  may  seem  to  require  a  distinction  to  be  made ;  concern- 
ing which,  the  Directing  Committee  and  the  Faculty  may  decide. 

6.  The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  embrace  select  portions  of  the  Math- 
ematics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History ;  an  enlarged  course  of 
Historical  and  Grammatical  study,  including  also  the  principles  of  Logic  and 
special  attention  to  English  Composition  and  reading.  Those  properly  qual- 
ified may  also  receive  instruction  in  some  other  language  than  our  own,  and 
all  take  lessons  in  drawing. 

7.  The  charge  for  the  tuition,  board,  etc.,  of  pupils  of  this  class,  shall  be 
the  same  as  for  others,  namely,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum — for  tuition 
alone  the  annual  charge  will  be  twenty-five  dollars. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  was  appointed  teacher  of  this 
class.  The  expectation  now  is,  that  this  plan  will  be  carried 
into  effect  and  the  class  be  formed,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  term,  on  the  15th  of  September. 

Although  this  plan  does  not  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
the  proposed  High  School,  and  may  not  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  its  final  establishment,  it  does,  however,  meet  a  pres- 
ent want,  and  if  successful,  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  more 
extended  and  better  plan.  Probably  our  experiment  will  be 
tried  by  some  of  the  other  institutions  in  this  country,  and 
a  few  years  will  suffice  to  test  its  efficiency  and  value.  What 
we  now  want  is,  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  such  deaf 
mutes  as  are  suitable  subjects  for  the  High  Class,  should  be 
duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  securing  its  advan- 
tages to  them,  and  should  provide  for  them  the  means  neces- 
sary for  the  enjoying  of  its  privileges.    Some  of  the  New 
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England  states  have  already  authorized  their  commissioners 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  extend  the  time 
of  instruction  in  certain  cases  as  fat  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  plan  proposed.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  similar 
provision  in  all  these  states  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  want 
also  that  our  former  pupils  should  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
measure.  By  extending  information  on  the  subject ;  by  en- 
couraging those  who  might  join  the  class,  but  who  are  hesi- 
tating and  undecided,  to  do  so ;  by  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  our  plan,  and  speaking  favorably 
of  it  to  others  of  their  number  as  they  have  opportunity,  they 
may  afford  us  important  aid,  and  do  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  intelligence  and  respectability  in  their  own  com- 
munity. On  our  part,  when  the  class  is  formed,  we  shall 
spare  no  pains  in  carrying  it  successfully  and  rapidly  forward, 
and  shall  hope  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  if  such  is 
wanted,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  no  less  than  others,  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  complete  education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Census  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  following  table  of 
the  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  several  states  of 
the  Union,  was  prepared  from  the  returns  in  the  Census  Office 
at  Washington. 

Whites.         Free  Colored.  Slaves.  Total. 


States. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

.  140 

89 

1 

230 

New  Hampshire,  . 

.  87 

76 

163 

Vermont,    .    .  . 

.  75 

68 

1 

1 

144 

Massachusetts,  .  . 

.  288 

235 

1 

5 

529 

Rhode  Island,  .  . 

.  34 

27 

2 

1 

64 

Connecticut,     .  . 

.  211 

174 

2 

2 

389 

New  York,  .    .  . 

.  682 

615 

5 

5 

1307 

New  Jersey,    .  . 

.  Ill 

81 

7 

4 

203 

Pennsylvania,  .  . 

.  641 

566 

14 

4 

1225 

Delaware,    .    .  . 

.  28 

26 

1 

1 

2 

58 

Maryland,    .    .  . 

.  103 

92 

19 

17 

15 

8 

254 

District  of  Columbia, 

7 

9 

2 

2 

1 

19 

Vol.  IV. 

34 
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Whites.         Free  Colored.  Slaves. 


States. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Virginia,     .  . 

.    .  325fc 

256 

10 

8 

67 

45 

711 

North  Carolina, 

.    .  198 

153 

1 

3 

29 

23 

407 

South  Carolina, 

.    .  74 

55 

— 

1 

11 

4 

145 

95 

— 

— 

20 

21 

252 

4 

— 

— 

6 

4 

22 

Alabama,     .  . 

.    .  96 

61 

1 

— 

28 

25 

211 

Mississippi,  .  . 

.    .  52 

29 

— 

1 

13 

13 

108 

Louisiana,    .  . 

.    .  58 

31 

3 

2 

22 

12 

128 

16 

— 

— 

6 

3 

58 

Arkansas,    .  . 

.    .  46 

37 

— 

— 

4 

2 

89 

lennessee,  .  . 

.  .195 

140 

— 

2 

16 

24 

377 

.Kentucky,   .  . 

.    .  253 

232 

1 

3 

28 

22 

539 

436 

6 

2 

— 

— 

947 

Michigan,    .  . 

.    .  62 

59 

— 

1 

— 

— 

122 

213 

4 

— 

— 

— 

518 

.    .  283 

190 

— 

2 

— 

— 

475 

Missouri,     .  . 

.  128 

116 

— 

10 

5 
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24 

— 

— 

— 

51 

"Wisconsin,  .  . 

Zo 

65 

California,   .  . 

.  5 

1 

z 

6 

Territories. 

Minesota,    .  . 

Oregon,  .    .  . 

Utah,      .    .    .  . 

New  Mexico,  .  . 

.  19 

9 

28 

Total, 

5,231 

4,238 

78 

67 

276 

213 

10,103 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Connecticut,  is  set  down  at  389,  while  other  states  of  equal 
and  even  greater  population,  have  but  little  more  than  half 
as  many.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils  of  the 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  gathered 
from  other  states,  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Connecticut. 
The  other  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  state  institu- 
tions, and  each  receiving  a  large  majority  of  its  pupils  from 
the  state  in  which  it  lies,  the  same  discrepancy  does  not  ex- 
ist. Taking  the  population  of  the  Union,  in  round  numbers, 
at  24,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  one  deaf  and  dumb 
person  in  every  2,375.  The  census  gives  9,702  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  about  400  less  than 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  of  the  insane  and  idiots 
there  are  15,768  of  the  first,  and  15,706  of  the  latter. 
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The  American  Asylum. — The  thirty-sixth  report  of  this 
institution  is  principally  devoted  to  the  mournful  duty  of 
recording  the  death  of  three  of  its  former  officers  and  teachers, 
and  of  paying  a  proper  tribute  to  their  memory.  Of  Mr. 
Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Tyler,  we  have  already  sufficiently  spoken 
in  the  Annals.  We  had  only  room,  however,  in  our  last 
issue,  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  H.  Loring  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  briefest  terms,  and  it  is  proper  therefore,  to  copy 
from  the  report  before  us,  the  following  just  exhibition  of  his 
character. 

"  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  pupils  educated  here  by  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet. He  was  distinguished  as  a  youth  of  superior  intellect  and  remarkable 
attainments  in  knowledge,  and  in  early  manhood  was  a  highly  respected  and 
useful  instructor  in  this  institution  for  about  eight  years.  On  resigning  his 
situation  as  a  teacher,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  labors  of  beneficence 
among  his  fellows  in  misfortune  in  his  native  city ;  taking  the  place  almost  of 
a  parent  to  many  of  them,  as  an  adviser,  and  often  too  as  a  contributor  to  the 
relief  of  their  wants  from  the  ample  means  at  his  command.  He  was  a  man 
of  gentle  manners,  of  amiable  character,  of  unspotted  integrity,  of  excellence 
as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  and  of  consistency  in  a  life  regulated  appar- 
ently by  Christian  principle.  Having  wealth  as  an  inheritance,  he  -used  it 
without  ostentation,  and  it  is  believed  with  the  discrimination  of  one  who  re- 
members his  responsibility  to  the  giver  of  every  good  gift.  He  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  has  ever  stood  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
success  of  our  method  of  instruction  in  elevating  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  a  posi- 
tion of  intelligence  and  usefulness  among  their  fellow-men.  Suddenly  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life,  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  generally,  but  especially  of 
New  England,  by  whom  he  was  more  extensively  known  and  honored  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  their  number,  will  long  deplore  his  loss;  as  will  his 
former  associates  here,  and  the  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  with  whom 
he  was  in  daily  intercourse." 

The  catalogue  gives  a  list  of  207  pupils  as  having  been 
under  instruction  the  past  year.  One  death  took  place  in 
the  Asylum. 

Death  of  Lucius  II.  Woodruff. — Mr.  L.  H.  Woodruff,  for 
many  years  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum,  and  a 
most  estimable  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  died  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  on  the  20th  of  May  last.  We  hoped 
to  present  in  this  number  an  extended  obituary  notice  of 
the  deceased,  but  it  has  become  necessary  to  postpone  it  to 
the  next.  * 
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Circular. — The  undersigned  would  give  notice  that  the 
Third  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  next,  the  last  Wednesday,  at 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  . 

The  following  persons  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend 
said  Convention,  viz: — 

1.  Present  and  former  Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

2.  Trustees  and  Directors  of  Institutions  for  their  instruction. 

3.  The  Officers  of  the  several  States  acting  as  Commission- 
ers in  the  selection  and  supervision  of  State  beneficiaries. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  papers  will  be  presented  by  the  above 
persons,  even  by  those  necessarily  absent,  and  such  topics  of 
discussion  suggested,  as  will  give  this  Convention  the  preem- 
inence for  interest  and  influence  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education  in  this  country.  Reports  are  expected 
from  several  committees.  The  members  of  those  committees 
will  please  notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Conven- 
tion the  various  subjects  on  which  they  will  be  expected  to 
report. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  a  reduction  of  fare  on  the  principal 
routes  of  travel.  Should  the  requests  be  granted,  as  it  is  antic- 
ipated they  will  be,  due  notice  will  be  given.  A  full  and 
punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

J.  ADDISON  CARY, 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  Committee 
of  Arrangements  appointed  by  the  Second  Convention. 

Columbus,  June  21st,  1852. 

Notice.— The  undersigned  would  cordially  renew  the  invi- 
tation extended  to  the  members  of  the  Second  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  hold  the  Third 
Convention  at  Columbus  in  August  next.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Convention. 

H.  WILSON  ~)    Committee  ad  interim,  m 

THO'S  SPARROW,  i  J^^^gJJSSfc^J^- 
J.  GREENLEAF,      )  tutioL  of  Ohio. 
Columbus,  June  21st,  1852. 


